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NATURE AND THE ARTIST 


BY HERBERT FURST 





(From “‘ 


N the eyes of the majority the artist’s 

imagined lot is a particularly happy one. 

He, they think, need only to look about him 

for the beauty of nature, hold his mirror 
up to it and record the reflection with fidelity. 
Beautiful things, flowers, children, young 
women, sunsets, moonlit seascapes, thatched 
cottages, and perhaps the portrait of a horse 
or 2 dog or a cat—these are the proper subjects 
for the artist, and faithful representation of 
that which he sees before his eyes is the artist’s 
only problem. In other words the majority 
hold that the beauty and significance of art 
consists merely in rendering with fidelity things 
they like to see in nature. 

Though tastes may differ and the standard 
of beauty may have changed, the doctrine of 
fidelity still persists, in spite of the obvious 
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difficulty of its application. Apelles in Greece, 
Wu Tao Tsu in China, Giotto in Italy were all 
especially celebrated for their fidelity to nature, 
for the deceptive powers of their representa- 
tions. Yet from what we know at least of the 
Chinese and the Italian we should hardly be 
deceived for one moment by their art, and if we 
were then we would probably not be deceived 
by Apelles, whose art most certainly differed 
entirely from theirs. No one would mistake 
Botticelli’s “‘ Venus Rising from the Sea ” for 
an actual event; but there are people who 
prefer Bouguereau’ S picture of the same subject 
as being much truer to nature and also much 
more beautiful. 

This doctrine of fidelity to nature and the 
representation of her beauty has a certain 
superficial justification. A Byzantine Madonna 
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Fig. IIA. 


Enlarged head 
from adjoining Vase, showing 


Indian of circa 


A.D. 200 


American 


Figs. I], IJa and IIs. 


does not picture as beautiful a woman as does, 
say, the “ Sistine”? ; Raphael’s appears to be 
so much truer to nature; similarly Velazquez 
portraits look much more “life-like ”’ than 
Van Eyck’s . . . but the main attraction of the 
doctrine is that it allows its holders to believe 
in evolution. As interpreted by them evolution 
means a progress from childhood to maturity, 
from maturity to decay. The pre-Giotto artists 
are artists in embryo—Giotto is the infant ; 
the pre-Raphael painters are the adolescents ; 
Raphael is mature ; Velazquez is more mature ; 
and his successors represent a gradual decline, 
until to-day we are witnessing in “ modern ” 
art not only decay but putrefaction, so they 
assert. A corollary of this theory is that all 
deviations from the fidelity standard are due to 
incompetence. So that the child, the primitive, 
the savage and the post-impressionist are all 
ranked together as more or less incompetent. 


POTTERY VASE FROM 
(British Museum) 






Fig. IIs. Head of an English- 
man (England XV, J. W. 
Forrest, United Services) of 
circa 1936 
(City Press Photo) 


THE CHICAMA VALLEY, PERU 


It is when we come to look for confirmation 
of this theory in practice and in fact that we 
fail to find proof. If this doctrine were true, 
then it should prove that a primitive artist 
could not represent nature more faithfully than 
he did because he was not yet capable of greater 
accuracy, and that the modern artist deviates 
from nature because he is no longer able to 
represent her with precision. 

Facts contradict the theory. 

The wonderful examples of realistic repre- 
sentation discovered in the Altamira caves are 
too well known to need illustration here ; but 
it is not often observed that there is an obvious 
difference in the degree of realism in the 
figures of animals and those of human beings, 
which latter are rendered in a summary and 
unrealistic manner. Unless we assume that 
the human figures are not contemporary with 
the paintings of animals, we must believe that 
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Fig. IV. 
Made by HENRY Moore when a student 


STUDY OF A MAN’S HEAD 


the discrepancy is intentional. And this again 
can be explained if we regard the paintings as 
the picture and the human figures as picture- 
writing. The relation would be the same 
as that which exists between the Egyptian 
wall paintings and their hieroglyphic text. 
We need not, however, indulge in such 
speculation in order to find proof that even 
early art furnishes evidence of fidelity to 
nature and pari passu of deliberate distortion 
of visual facts. In the example of Egyptian 
painting here illustrated (see frontispiece) it is 
evident that animal life has been rendered with 
accuracy and a sense of action. At the same 
time, however, the human figure is static and 
deliberately distorted: the frontal aspect of 
the eye is inserted in the profile of the face ; 
trunk and arms are in the same frontal aspect ; 
whilst legs and feet are rendered in profile. 
There is the same confusion of aspect also in 
many other objects in Egyptian art ; a similar 
unnatural stiffness in the bodies of sculptured 
figures, and a similar scrupulous truth to 
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nature in the heads. The realism of their 
sculptured heads, achieved, it is true, by 
the subtlest simplification, is, indeed, the 
wonder of Egyptian art; so admirable that it 
would be ridiculous to credit the Egyptian 
artist with less capability than any, even the 
greatest of his successors. 


Now to cite evidence from the other side 
of the world, a side that for many centuries, 
perhaps millennia, was cut off from all contact 
with the old world. 





* MOTHER AND 
By HENRY MOORE 


Fig. III. CHILD ” 
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The Peruvian potter 
(of the IInd B.C. to IInd 
A.D.centuries) could be 
so true to nature that 
in at least one instance 
we have evidence that 
he seems almost to have 
anticipated her work. 
The extraordinary like- 
ness of the head on this 
Peruvian pot (Fig. IIA) 
to a contemporary of 
ours (Fig. Ils) proves 
not only that the old 
potter saw nature as we 
see it with our eyes, 
and could render it 
with accuracy, but also 
that he could summarize 
and change her facts 
to suit his purposes, as 
he has done with the 
drawing on the belly of 
the pot. 

Examples of the kind 
could be multiplied 
indefinitely. They must 
here suffice to show that 
the early artists were not 
infantile or incapable. 

In order to relieve those of our contem- 
porary artists who deliberately alter or mis- 
represent the facts of nature of the charge of 
incapacity one must show proof that they 
could if they so willed imitate her with fidelity 
to truth. In the case of many, if not perhaps 
all, of the “ modern ” artists, especially of the 
most rebellious, this would not be difficult ; but 
we must here content ourselves with one 
example, the more so as it is typical and striking. 
Fig. III represents one of Henry Moore’s latest 
pieces of sculpture. He calls it “‘ Mother and 
Child.” Fig. IV is an illustration of a piece of 
modelling executed by him whilst he was a 
student in an art school. It proves conclusively 
that he is able to represent nature with at least as 
much accuracy and skill as any of his academic 
contemporaries. The discrepancy between the 
two works is thus proved to be due to some- 
thing other than incapacity. It represents, in 
fact, a reaction; but a reaction for which the 
academic traditionalists were themselves 
responsible. 





Fig. V. WOODEN HEADPIECE from Bamendjo, 
Cameroons ; about 27 in. by 20 in. 


From Afrikanische Plastik. 


So strongly was the 
academic doctrine of 
the primitive or infant- 
ile stage of art and the 
alleged progress to mat- 
urity entrenched that 
even those artists who 
saw its fruits and did 
not like the taste 
thought that they could 
improve matters by let- 
ting the stock run wild; 
in other words by delib- 
erately adopting what 
they believed to be the 
freedom of primitive 
art, and the naiveté of 
children. 

Here their logic was 
demonstrably at fault. 
The child’s freedom 
is only ignorance of 
conventions ; in its “‘art”’ 
it is hampered by its 

+ physical difficulty of 
controlling its actions ; 
the so-called “‘ savage,” 
on the other hand, is 
often much more able 
to control the actions of 

his hands and fingers, of his feet and toes 
even, than the civilized person, and his crafts- 
manship, therefore, at least equal; but he is 
ruled by iron conventions. He lives not so 
truly in nature, as in a world of his own 
astonished making (Fig. V). His bold and 
inventive design, far from being a representation 
of nature is an image of the world he has built 

up for the peace and contentment of his soul, a 

propitiation of the vast unknown. 

However hard, therefore, the “ civilized ” 
man may try he can neither think himself back 
into the conventionless world of the child nor 
can he recover its lack of physical control ; 
still less, however, can he re-enter the 
“* savages’ ” stockaded universe, with its com- 
plex and powerful inhibitions. Work done by 
the civilized artist in imitation of the child or 
the savage may be excellent in form, it must be 
deficient in meaning. 

It is this relation of meaning to art 
which causes the greatest difficulties in 
theory and the most surprising phenomena in 
practice. 


Ernst Wasmuth, Verlag 
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Fig. VI. 
From “ Art Now.” 


The traditionalist evades the problem by 
making the representation of nature the primary 
aim of the artist, attaching to it only a vague 
condition of “‘ beauty.” The “‘ modern ” artist 
confused partly by the unconventional sim- 
plicities of the child and the intricacies of 
“savage” art veers from objective rationality 
of geometrical design to the subjective 
irrationality of subconscious expression. ' 

In such circumstances the bewildered man 
in the street may well ask how he is to recognize 
a work of art when he sees it. :; 

To that there is a simple enough answer : 
All that is not nature is art. All art in which 
we can recognize the presence of certain 
qualities, such as unity, variety, balance, pro- 
portion, harmony, rhythm, is good art ; all art 
in which such qualities are absent is bad. These 
qualities, quite irrespective of what the work 
means or represents, or what purposes it serves, 
constitute the criteria of art and of beauty, and 
truih to nature has no direct bearing on them 
at all. Those who are not sensitive* and cannot 


' For the philosophic theories underlyine modern movements 
see: “ Art Now,” by Herbert Read, and “‘ Surrealism,” edited 
by Herbert Read—both published by Faber & Faber. 


* For a test of sensibility the reader is referred to Miss 
Margaret Bulley’s invaluable “ Art and Counterfeit” and in 
particular to Appendices I and II. 
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By BEN NICHOLSON 


Published by Messrs. Faber & Faber, Ltd. 


recognize these qualities are not able to 
appreciate and still less to create a work of 
art, however skilful they may be in the imita- 
tion of nature. The essence of art is the 
creation of something that does not already 
exist in nature. That the thing should be 
useful or desirable may be taken for granted, 
but a useless or undesirable thing would be no 
less art, and might be no less beautiful—a 
beauté du diable ! 

The difficulty about art in most people’s 
minds arises from a confusion of ideas. A 
realist may be as good or as bad an artist as a 
surrealist, goodness and badness is here a 
question of form. That, however, does not 
mean that we must approve of either. We 
may think that what the one expresses through 
form is better, higher, more important than 
what the other expresses ; but that, of course, 
would apply to the realists within their own 
sphere or to the surrealists in theirs. We may 
also think that, for example, Mr. Ben 
Nicholson’s entirely abstract art (Fig. VI), 
when he presents to our eyes a white circle in 
relation to white rectangles, is agreeably esthetic, 
but ascetic to the point of penury, and in fact 
an almost Franciscan gesture of renunciation. 
Or we may prefer what the visionary 
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Blake has to tell 
us to the revela- 
tion of his inner- 
most by such an 
avowedly _para- 
noic artist as 
Salvator Dali. 
And yet upon 
analysis we may 
find that Dali is 
by far the greater 
technician, the 
more accom- 
plished _ painter. 
There is nothing 
to suggest modern 
painting in Valen- 
tine Hugo’s Por- 
trait of Arthur 
Rimbaud, of 1933 
(Fig. VII) ; so far 
as spirit or tech- 
nique is con- 
cerned it might 
belong to Gustave 
Moreau or our own 
literary “nineties.” 


To the nature- 
worshipping tra- 
ditionalist and to 
the subconscious 
nature-adoring 
surrealist is denied 
that conscious 
control and dis- 
position of facts, 
which is the true 
mark of poetic design. Could any of the 
most scrupulous recorders of nature rise to 
such heights of poetic imagination as we 
admire, for example, in Hokusai’s “‘ wave ” ? 
Could they convey the rhythmic surging, the 
colossal dynamics of the water wave by more 
truthful representation? Do they think that 
oil and pigment paste is really true to nature ? 
And one would like to ask the surrealist 
whether he really thinks that the confused 
images welling up from his undirected subcon- 
sciouness are more marvellous than this con- 
sciously designed world of hungry, grasping 
water that yet in the next moment changes into 
the innocent spume and spray of fluttering bird- 


Fig. VII. 


(From “ Surrealism.” 





PORTRAIT OF ARTHUR RIMBAUD (1933) 
By VALENTINE HuGo 
Published by Faber & Faber, Ltd. 


lets. Did not 
these things 
emerge from the 
laboratory of the 
mind to _ better 
purpose than 
laboured and 
therefore only 
quasi-paranoic 
sublimations ? 


We may then 
discover that au 
fond the staid de- 
fender of tradition 
who maintains 
that art is primar- 
ily concerned 
with the represen- 
tation of nature 
is really defend- 
ing the view- 
point of the 
surrealist ; only 
that he has out- 
side, objective 
nature in mind, 
whilst the surreal- 
ist is thinking of 
his inside, his 
subjective and 
subconscious nat- 
ure. Both, how- 
ever, would seem 
to be willing to re- 
present indiscrim- 
inately what comes 
before or behind 
their eyes without that conscious act which 
is imagination. 

One could account for the changes in the 
subject matter of artistic expression by dis- 
cussing the relation of the artist to his environ- 
ment. It would require a book. Our purpose 
here is served if we have convinced the reader 
that zsthetical values are means, not ends ; that 
nevertheless they are the only criteria of 
art, that they are independent of time or place, 
and above all that they have no direct bearing 
upon the accurate representation of nature. 

In the ultimate analysis it is not for the 
artist ‘‘ to realize what he sees,”’ but to see what 
he wishes to realize. 
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SPANISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
SILVER IN AMERICA BY EDWARD WENHAM 


T the present 
time Spain is 
seeing a repeti- 
tion of that 

destruction of art 
treasures which she 
suffered at the hands 
of the English and 
French armies early in 
the last century, and 
again during the Carlist 
Wars. In each instance 
the heavier loss has been 
in those superb works 
by the early Spanish 
goldsmiths, for while 
many other treasures 
were looted by both the 
French and English, the 
value of gold and silver 
objects as well as their 
portability would 
naturally attract the 
attention of the 
pillagers; and the 





because of the ex- 
tremely primitive char- 
acter of the embossed 
figures and ornaments, 
which would suggest 
the hand of an inexperi- 
enced craftsman in 
some outlying section of 
Spain; for even as early 
as the XIth century, 
to which period this 
cross is ascribed, the 
figures and other details 
are, as a rule, remarkably 
well modelled. 

An example of the 
advanced technique, 
which is a feature of 
Spanish ecclesiastical 
plate during the Middle 
Ages, is illustrated in 
Fig. II, which is also 
in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. This 
cross, which is silver- 


larger ion w Fig. I. PROCESSIONAL CROSS OF PRIMITIVE , 
proporco wa CHARACTER. Height 21in. Spanish, possibly XIth century gilt, bears the mark of 
early plate, which was By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Sanccia (Sanchez) 


seized and carried from 
cathedrals and other sacred buildings. 

Some of this ecclesiastical plate escaped and 
has been preserved in Spain ; much is now in 
the museums of other European countries, and 
many important pieces have, in the course of 
time, found their way to the United States. 
Further, a considerable quantity which was 
made in Spain or Portugal had, long before the 
XIXth century, been sent to churches in 
Mexico and other Spanish-American countries ; 
and a number of these specimens are, to-day, 
also part of collections in the United States, as 
well as a certain few others which were made in 
the Spanish Americas by men who had learned 
their trade in old Spain and migrated to the 
New World. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art there 
are several early examples, of which some are 
illustrated here. Of these, the processional 
cross (Fig. I) is of more than usual interest, 
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Guidisalvi, and was 
formerly in the Church of San Salvador in 
Fuentes, near Villaviciosa. In this, there is a 
noticeable difference between the modelling of 
the principal figure and that of the smaller 
ones in the panels; for while the latter are 
damaged, the details which remain are sufficient 
to suggest that they were the work of a less 
experienced artist than the figure of Christ. A 
somewhat unusual feature with this cross is the 
application of small panels of filigree work, each 
set with three stones, and it might also be 
observed that the feet of Our Lord rest upon 
what appears to be a cushion in place of being 
fastened to the cross. 

One cross, now in the United States, illus- 
trated here (Figs. III and IIIA) is an instance 
of the skill which the goldsmiths of Spain 
developed in the handling of numerous small 
figures within a restricted area. The character 
and style of the work suggests its having been 
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ALTAR CROSS OF SIL\VER-GILT. 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 


Fig. II. 


made by one of the artists who were working in 
Gerona during the XI Vth century, and the cross 
which has been exhibited at various museums 
has been attributed to that school. The figure 
of Christ is cast and fastened to a centre 
medallion, which is covered with velvet and 
flanked by a silver panel embossed with a 
winged bull, and one embossed with a winged 
lion; the panels above and below being 
embossed, respectively, with a bird and a 
head amidst wings. Scenes in the life of Christ 
are depicted in the smaller medallions and 
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By SANCCIA GUIDISALVI. 
York 


XIIth century 


shaped panels, and also in those on the reverse 
of the cross ; and, despite the number of figures 
which appear in some of the panels, the details 
are, in each case, quite definite while the back- 
ground of each is decorated with stars. 
Though few pieces have survived, there is 
little doubt that the Spanish ecclesiastical 
buildings possessed a wealth of both gold and 
silver plate during the XIIIth century and 
probably earlier, for Davillier,' referring to the 
work of prior to that time, mentions two crosses 


' Recherches sur l’orféverie en Espagna: 1879. 
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Fig. VI. 
20} in. 


MONSTRANCE OF SILVER-GILT. Height 
Spanish, probably late XVth or early XVIth century 
By courtesy of French & Co. (Inc.), New York 


in the Cathedral of Oviedo. One, the Cruz 
de los Angelos, in the form of a Maltese cross, he 
describes as being composed of gold plaques 
applied to the wood, and the reverse orna- 
mented with filigree work set with a number of 
semi-precious stones ; the other, known as the 
Cruz de la Victoria, also being of gold plaques 
applied to the wood. 

Examples that have survived from the first 
part of the XVIth century and earlier indicate 
that the Spanish silversmiths drew largely upon 
architecture for the models of ecclesiastical 
plate, an influence which is especially noticeable 
in the custodias (monstrances) and reliquaries. 


During the XVIth century the custodias were 
developed to immense proportions by a family 
of goldsmiths named de Arfe, the first of whom 
was Enrique de Arfe, who came from Germany 
and settled in Leon, Spain, about the end of the 
XVthcentury. Enrique worked almost entirely 
in the Gothic style, and was responsible for 
several important custodias during the early 
XVIth century. The first of these was prob- 
ably the one for the Cathedral at Leon, which 
he commenced in 1506. He also made the 
custodia for Cordova, and, in 1515, commenced 
the great custodia for Toledo Cathedral ; this 
massive work, which is over 1oft. high and 
ornamented with two hundred and sixty 
statuettes, not being completed until 1524. 


Enrique de Arfe’s son, Antonio, was also 
a well-known goldsmith, and he, too, produced 
several outstanding custodias, but the most 
famous member of the family was Antonio’s 
son, Juan, who was born at Leon in 1535, and 
after his father died he established himself at 
Valladolid. Juan has been styled “ the Cellini 
of Spanish custodia makers,” and there is no 
question that those which he made excelled 





CHALICE OF SILVER-GILT. 


Fig. VII. Height 9} in. 
Spanish. Late XVIth century 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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Fig. 1V. STATUETTE OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 
Height 14} in. Spanish. XVth century 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


in magnificence any that had been made either 
by his father or his grandfather. The most 
celebrated of the many custodias by which he is 
remembered was the enormous example for 
Seville Cathedral, which he began in 1580 and 
finished in 1587; this took the form of a 
circular temple in four tiers, profusely orna- 
mented with finely modelled statuettes, though 
it was altered in later times. 

It was while he was engaged upon the 
Seville custodia that Juan de Arfe published 
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his book, “ Varia conmensuracion para la 
escultura y arquitectura,” in which he sets 
forth the elements of the Renaissance that he 
introduces to his designs. In this he mentions 
that the goldsmiths were still working in the 
Gothic style during the first half of the XVIth 
century, and in naming several better-known 
men of the Renaissance period, he remarks that 
although the Renaissance style of architecture 
was adopted in Spain, it did not entirely replace 
the Gothic in the silverwork until his father 
employed it in the custodias for Santiago de 
Galice, Medina, and other churches. 


While the custodias offered the goldsmiths 
a particularly wide scope for adaptations of the 
Gothic architectural motifs, the same influence 
is present in other early pieces of Spanish 
ecclesiastical plate. Two examples of this are 
shown here ; one (Fig. IV) being a statuette of 
the Virgin and Child, and the other a pax 
(Fig. V). In the figures of Fig. IV there is a 
certain immaturity in the modelling and a 
noticeable lack of proportion in their relation 
to the crown and base. The crown, sceptre 





Fig. V. PAX OF SILVER-GILT WITH LIMOGES 
ENAMELLED PLAQUE. Height 12} in. Toledo. 
XVIth century 
By courtesy of French & Co. (Inc.), New York 
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and the Gothic base, however, each indicates 
the work of an experienced hand, though the 
small figures in the niches of the base would 
seem to lack something of the sure touch in the 
modelling of the architectural arches. The 
pax which bears the Toledo mark is set with a 
Limoges enamelled plaque in an arch mounted 
with eight large semi-precious stones. This is 
flanked by well-proportioned buttressed towers 
with pinnacles, and surmounted by an elaborate 
tower-like structure; here again each of the 
architectural forms is morc finely modelled than 
the two small figures in the niches of the base. 

That desire for imposing splendour, which 
is a characteristic of all Spanish ecclesiastical 
plate, finds its fullest expression in the immense 
custodias, of which some have been preserved 
(at least they had up to shortly before the 
commencement of the present Civil War). 
But there is the same sense of magnificence and 
display in the smaller custodias and reliquaries, 
such as that shown in Fig. VI, which is slightly 
more than 20 in. high, while the spreading foot 
is I12in. wide. Th’s piece probably dates from 
the end of the XVth century or early in the 
XVIth century, and it illustrates the skilful use, 
on a smaller scale, of various architectural forms 
in toth the upper part and in the stem. It is 
of interest to note, too, that the form of the 
architectural arch is adapted to the elaborate foot, 
which is chased with vine leaves and tendrils. 

As the XVIth century advanced the Gothic 
motifs gradually gave place to those of the 
Renaissance, though the transition was by no 
means abrupt, and for some time after the 
Renaissance forms had made their appearance 
objects of plate are found in which these are 
combined with the Gothic motifs. This occurs 
in the late XVIth-century chalice (Fig. VII), 
which is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art ; 
here certain earlier motifs are introduced in the 
octagonal sections of the stem and in the 
elaborate foot, though the predominating forms 
are those of the Renaissance. This chalice is 
also an example of the free use of animal and 
bird forms which became popular towards 
the end of the XVIth century es a result of 
Juan de Arfe’s detailed description of the pro- 
portions and forms of this type of decoration 
in his “‘ Varia Conmensuarcion.” 

During the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries 
Spanish church plate became particularly ex- 
travagant in its elaboration. It was during the 
XVIIth century that immense quantities of 


Fig. VIII. MONSTRANCE OF SILVER-GILT. Height 





373 in. Spanish. Early XVIIth century 


By courtesy of French & Co. 
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Fiz. IX. CHALICE OF SILVER-GILT. 
Spanish. XVIIth century 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


Height 10} in. 


silver were brought from the Spanish Americas, 
and the metal was employed without restraint 
for both ecclesiastical and secular plate. Costly 
gifts of altar sets, custodias, reliquaries, chasses 
and other objects were made to churches, and it 
might seem that, in many instances, the crafts- 
men lost sight of all artistic value in their efforts 
to achieve ostentatious display. 

Admittedly, the ecclesiastical plate of this 
time, like that of the Gothic period, leaves 
nothing to be desired from the viewpoint of 
craftsmanship, but the profuse ornamentation 
tends to destroy all sense of rhythmic propor- 
tions. Yet, despite this, one cannot fail to be 
impressed by such objects as the monstrance 
(Fig. VIII), which probably dates from the 
early part of the XVIIth century. This im- 
posing piece is 37} in. high, and no single part 
of it is left undecorated. The upper part which 
holds the glazed receptacle shows the archi- 
tectural influence in the columns and other 
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details; the domical form above, which is 
embossed with cherub heads, scrolls and 
cartouches, being surmounted with a four- 
handled vase supporting a large bird. 


Fig. X. 


SANCTUARY LAMP. Pamplona. 
XVIIIth century 
By courtesy of French & Co. (Inc.), New York 
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ALTAR SET. 
(Porto mark). 


Fig. XI. Height of cross §§ in. 


Circa 1810-1818. 


Cherub heads and scrolls are again embossed 
on the several members of the elaborate stem, 
while the base is ornamented with acanthus 
leaves. A similarly free use of bold decoration 
is evident in the chalice (Fig. IX), which has 
six bells pendent from the bowl, but the 
embossed and chased work in this lack some- 
thing of the fine technique of that in Fig. VIII. 

In the XVIIIth century both the Spanish 
and Portuguese plate, like that of England and 





Candlesticks 30 in. 
Found in Mexico 


By courtesy of French & Co. (Inc.), New York 


other countries, was domin- 
ated by the French styles, and 
this is illustrated in the 
sanctuary lamp (Fig. X), which 
bears the Pamplona mark for 
the XVIIIth century. In the 
Portuguese silverwork of the 
late XVIIIth and early XIXth 
century, however, there is a 
patent inspiration derived from 
the English models, and the 
accompanying illustrations in- 
clude an altar set (Fig. XI) 
which was found in Mexico a 
few years ago, and is now in 
the United States. The cross 
and each of the candlesticks 
bears the letter P with a 
crown above and two castles 
below, and, in a_ separate 
punch, the letters PJE; and 
according to the records in the 
Mint House at Lisbon the 
first mark is that of Alexandre 
Pinto de Cruz, who - was 
assayer in Porto from 1810 to 
1818; the other mark the 
writer was not able to trace. 

In the study of Spanish 
influence in America it must 
be remembered that the part of 
what is now the United States, 
west of the Mississippi River 
remained part of the Spanish 
possessions until _ relatively 
recent times. It was natural, 
therefore, that a considerable 
number of pieces of Spanish 
ecclesiastical plate should be 
either carried by the early 
missionaries or sent after they 
had established missions in 
Arizona, Texas, New Mexico 
and California. In these sect- 
ions of the United States, and also in the Central 
and South American Republics, it is possible 
to find the more simple silver work that was made 
by native craftsmen for the early churches. Most 
of the examples of this Spanish Colonial work, 
however—and they are fairly numerous—are 
objects intended for use in the house of the more 
wealthy Spanish settlers, and this little-known 
phase of Spanish influence in the Americas 
will be dealt with in later issues of Apollo. 


Portuguese 
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Fig. III. “ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM,” 


taken from a celebrated crime of the period. 


I 





592. An anonymous play. The story was 


The woodcut printed on the back of the 


title page illustrates the climax of the plot. 


in the East India Company’s service, 

was intended by his father for the 
Army. To end their disputes on the subject, 
he chose his father’s alternative proposal, the 
Church, a profession which gave him oppor- 
tunity to use his natural gifts in the study of 
English Literature and Classics. He always 
seems to have been wealthy enough to indulge 
his tastes in forming a large and valuable 
library, and also a considerable collection of 
paintings, sketches and drawings. All of these 
he ultimately bequeathed to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

He was born in Edinburgh in 1798, and it 
was while he still attended the High School 
there that his interest and love of drama grew 
up. He often used to accompany Mrs. Smollett, 
widow of the novelist’s nephew, a most ardent 
and frequent theatre-goer, even in her old age. 
With her he saw John Kemble in his famous 
part of Sir Giles Overreach and also in “‘ Brutus.” 
Later he saw Mrs. Siddons and Edmund Kean, 
who never impressed him as much as the 
Kembles. 

After reading Classics at Oxford and serving 
two curacies, in Cornwall and Suffolk, he moved 
into town in 1825 and started upon his literary 


LEXANDER DYCE, scholar and 
A collector, the eldest son of a general 


career. He lived at 9, Gray’s Inn Square, and 
his friend John Forster, commenting on the 
confusion of books, prints, and drawings in his 
chambers, said that he often went to the British 
Museum to consult a rare book, which it would 
have taken him too much time to dig out of 
his own recesses. 

Dyce always seems to have been very 
fortunate both in his circumstances and in 
finding sympathetic men who worked for him. 
Most of his books were published by Pickering, 
famous for his accuracy and taste and enterprise 
in sponsoring scholastic ventures. Thomas Rodd 
helped him considerably in his collection of 
editions, as he was one of the best informed 
dealers in old books in the country. 

Dyce’s first and last books were concerned 
with Shakespeare, but to equip himself for a 
better understanding of his works he spent 
many years in editing the contemporary drama- 
tists. These literary and philological studies of 
Elizabethan drama were his chief work, but he 
also found time to write a surprising number of 
translations from classical authors. In letters 
he sometimes gives away how completely he 
was apt to become absorbed in his work: “I 
never hear anything, or of anything. If a 
conflagration of the Universe were to take place 
to-morrow, I should not know that it was 
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Fig. I. “CAMPASPE.” By LYLY, i591. A scarce first 

edition. The same conventional woodcut decoration is used on 

the title page of Spencer’s “* Complaints,” published the same 
year by a different publisher and printer. 


going on till the flames reached Gray’s Inn 
Gate.” 

His library shows at once his chief interests. 
It is a most comprehensive library of English 
Literature, with a large number of fine editions 
of classical books, works of the XVIth and 
XVIIth century scholars and critics, and several 
rare editions of Italian poetry and romances. 
As amongst his drawings and sketches, the 
portraits of famous actors form the most 
interesting and characteristic part of his collec- 
tion, so in his library the early editions of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, so essential for his own 
research, are the most valuable part of a remark- 
ably fine collection of books. A number of his 
rarest editions come from the library of Richard 
Heber, the celebrated bibliophile of whom 
Scott wrote: “‘ Heber the magnificent, whose 
library and cellar are so superior to all others 
in the world.” He was particularly proud of his 
books on English Literature and Language, and 
Dyce was fortunate in being able to buy some 
very valuable books at his sale. 
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Fig. II. “ NOTABLE DISCOVERY OF COOSENAGE,” 


1§92. A pamphlet by Robert Greene. 


His interest in English drama did not 
extend to the sombre Gothic mystery and 
morality plays, which, with their naive piety 
and grotesque witticisms, were the crude fore- 
runners of tragedy and comedy, and were still 
current in England in the time of Elizabeth. 
His study was the developed grandeur of 
Baroque drama, with its spaciousness of design 
allied to exuberance of detail, manifest alike 
in the architecture, literature, and music of 
that age in which it was so truly said, “ Life 
itself is high fantastical.” 

His library contains a few rare and inter- 
esting examples of the earliest secular plays : 
Sackville and Norton’s “ Ferrex and Porrex,”’ 
acted in 1561, according to Dyce’s note, the 
first authorized edition of the first tnglish 
tragedy; “‘Gammer Gurton’s Needie,” the 
earliest comedy, printed in 1575; and Ingelend’s 
“‘ Disobedient Child,” printed about 1569. 

The dramatists who immediately preceded 
Shakespeare and whose careers overlapped 
with his, were Dyce’s particular study early in 
his career, and his library is rich in early and 
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Fig. IV. “EDWARD II.” By CHRISTOPHER MAR- 
LOWE. The MS. title page and Ay, are believed to have 
been taken from the lost first edition of 1593. 
often rare editions of their works. He edited 
both Peele’s and Greene’s plays. Sir Walter 


Scott intended to review the latter in the 
“ Quarterly,” but his last illness prevented it. 
Of Peele’s plays he possessed “‘ The Battle of 
Alcazar,” 1594 ; “‘ King David and Bathsheba,”’ 
1599, his finest and most original play, and a 
rare edition of the fantasy, “‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tales” of 1595. Besides two very popular 
plays of Greene’s, “The Spanish Masquerado ” 
and “ Orlando Furioso,” adapted from Aristo, 
Dyce has several of his pamphlets on low life 
in London which he appears to have known well, 
though he censured it severely. Among these 
is an amusing one on coney-catching, freely 
practised by Cheap Jacks then, as now, in 
London streets. 

Of Thomas Kyd the scrivener, Marlowe’s 
friend, Dyce has his ‘‘ Spanish Tragedy,” at the 
time a greater success than “ Tamburlane.” 
This is the edition of 1618, but he also has an 
original edition of the burlesque which preceded 
it “ The First Part of Ieronimo,” published in 
1605. 


Marlowe was the third of the the pre- 
Shakespearean dramatists whose works Dyce 
edited, laying the foundation for critical study 
of that period. A unique book in his library 
is the 1598 edition of Marlowe’s “ Edward II,” 
with the title page and A, written in manuscript 
and taken, according to some authorities, from 
an earlier edition of 1593 of which no copy sur- 
vives. He also possessed the original, undated 
edition of ‘‘ The Massacre at Paris,” probably 
printed in 1594 ; the quartos of ‘ Tamburlane,” 
published in two parts in 1605 and 1606; and 
“The Jew of Malta,” Thomas Heywood’s 
edition of 1633, published, as is often the case 
with these plays, many years after it was written. 

All the various kinds of Elizabethan drama 
can be studied in Dyce’s collection, Lilly’s light 
court plays and masques, written for the com- 
panies of boy actors, the comedies, histories, 
tragedies and melodramas which were written, 
generally in haste in hot rivalry between com- 
panies, with such a phenomenal outpouring of 
energy towards the end of the century and the 
first decades of the new one. Coming to 
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“ MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING,” 1609. 
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F “ PHYLASTER.” 

FLETCHER, 1620. 

by the same hand, is printed on the title page of ““ The Maides 
Tragedy.” 


By BEAUMONT AND 
A similar illustrative woodcut, possibly 


Shakespeare, we find the Dyce Library richer 
than most private collections in fine early 
editions. The first folio is in good condition, 
with the title page and Ben Jonson’s verses in- 
laid from another copy, and only a few mended 
leaves.' In addition to the folios, the Dyce 
Library contains some scarce copies of the 
quartos, one of which he is said to have picked 
up for 2s. He has the first editions of ““ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” 1600; “‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,” 1600, one of about nineteen 
existing copies; ‘“ Othello,” 1622; and 
“Troilus and Cressida,” 1609, a second issue, 
containing the preface from which we learn 
that the quartos were sold for a tester, sixpence. 
He has second editions of “‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” 1631, and “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” 1619; third and other editions of 


' The Victoria and Albert Museum is fortunate in possessing 
the First and Second Folios in both the Dyce and Forster 
Collections, and First, Second and Third (the second issue of 
1664) in the Jones Collection. 
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“ Hamlet,”’ and early editions of several more 
of the undisputed plays as well as first editions 
of most of the doubtful ones attributed to 
Shakespeare, and “The Two Kinsmen,” 
written in collaboration with Fletcher. “ Arden 
of Feversham,” though not amongst the 
apocryphal plays published in the third folio, 
has been variously attributed to Shakespeare 
and several of his contemporaries. Dyce 
possessed a first edition of 1592 of this important 
anonymous play. 


Amongst the great wealth of early editions 
of the later plays of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries and successors, it is only possible to 
mention a few of outstanding bibliographical 
interest, namely, the first edition of Day’s “ Ile 
of Guls,” a skit on Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” and a 
unique second edition of the anonymous 
“© Mucedorus,” 1606, a very popular comedy. 

Dyce possessed nearly all Chapman’s works 
in first editions, amongst them “ The Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria,”’ 1599, his earliest play, 
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**A GAME AT CHAESS.” 
UNDATED. 


By MIDDLETON. 
It is unusual to find an engraving in these early 
plays. 
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and apparently a unique 
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ans * rare. — ’ of the ‘“ Shoemakers’ 
ne o ce’s Holiday,” 1624. 

greatest undertakings A known wus S TORY. ° Of Massinger’s plays 
was the editing of or Dyce possessed a con- 


Beaumont and Fletcher 
in eleven volumes. It 
is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find besides a 











TRAGICOMEDY 
By divers well-cfteemed Poets ; 
illiam Rowley, Thomas Dekker, Fobn Ford, &e., 


Acted by the Princes Servants, often at the Cock-Pit in Drury-Lane, 
é once at Courr, with fingular Appl iufe. ; 


siderable number in 
first and early editions, 
notably “The Virgin 
Martir,” one of the 





fine copy of the folio 


Never primed sill now. 


rarest of his old quartos 





edition of 1647, which 
belonged to Kemble, 
most of their plays in 
early quartos, and some- 
times three or four early 
editions of the same 
plays, “The Faithful 
Shepherdesse,” ‘‘ The 
Maide’s Tragedy,” and 
“A King and No King.” 
Dyce noted that his 
copy of “ Phylaster,”’ 
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according to his own 
note; and ‘“‘ The Duke 
of Milan,” 1623, with 
verses opposite the title 
page signed Philip 
Massinger, and manu- 
script corrections 
believed to be by him. 
Dyce’s library is by 
no means limited to the 
dramatists solely, but 
possesses _ interesting 





1620, first edition, is 
“* of the greatest rarity.” 
His collection of Ben 
Jonson’s plays and 
masques is remarkably 
good and complete. He Fit: 
has three first editions 
of “ Sejanus,” 1605. 
One of his first editions 
of “Every Man in his Humour,” 1601, has 
the initials F. B. on the title page, which Dyce 
queries as the autograph of Francis Beaumont. 
His first edition of Jonson’s earliest play, 
“Every Man out of his Humour,” 1600, and 
one at least of his masques, “‘ The Characters 
of two Royall Masques,” are rarities. Dyce 
edited Middleton’s plays, and has, therefore, 
a good collection in his library; of these, 
r Blurt the Constable,”’ 1602, and the undated 

Game at Chaess,” are particularly worthy 
of mention. The latter has an engraved 
illustration on the title page, an unusual dignity 
for plays at this time, which were only con- 
sidered ephemeral books—and rarely decorated 
with more than a printer’s mark or ornament, 
or occasional quaint, rough woodcuts, some of 
which are illustrated here. 

Amongst early editions of the improvident 
Dekker, who very often collaborated with other 
dramatists, Dyce has the “‘ Satiromastix ” 1602, 
the scarce “Match Mee in London,” . 1631, 
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~ London, Printed by J. Cottrel,for Edward Blackmoresat the Angel in” 
= Panl’s Churth-yard. 1658. f 





“THE WITCH OF EDMONTON.” By 
DEKKER, ROWLEY AND FORD, 16s8. 
being revived at present at the Old Vic. 


examples of the other 
Elizabethan poets. He 
has three quartos of 
Spenser’s poems, first 
editions, a number of 
early editions of Daniel, 
and a delightful manu- 
script book of Henry 
Constable’s sonnets and 
verses written in a beautiful neat hand. 

Hazlitt’s picture of himself as a lover of 
Elizabethan poetry is doubtless as true of Dyce, 
and all other scholars of that period: “I can 
take mine ease . . ._ beside the blazing 
fire and shake hands with Orlando Friscobaldo 
as the oldest acquaintance I have. Ben Jonson, 
learned Chapman, Master Webster and Master 
Heywood are there, and seated round discourse 
the silent hours away. Shakespeare is there 
himself . Spenser is hardly yet returned 
from a ramble through the woods . . . Lyly’s 
‘Endymion’ sleeps with the moon that shines 
in at the window.” 


The added pleasure of Dyce and his fellow 
collectors in reading these great plays from 
fine editions was probably similar to the 
Elizabethans own delight in the splendid cover 
encasing a romantic tale : 


This play is 


“* That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory 
That in gold clasps locks in a golden story.” 
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Fig. I. 


(Apollo, February, 1936) three outstanding 

clocks from Mr. J. S. Sykes’s collection were 

described and illustrated. The following is 
a review of chairs from the same collection. 

In forming his small collection of chairs 
and stools, Mr. Sykes has sought only to 
acquire examples which are of the highest 
order of design and quality. 

Each chair and stool illustrated here is a 
perfect specimen of its type. Such examples 
should be the aim of all collectors. Fortunately 
for those of small means, perfection does not 
necessarily imply high cost. There is the 
perfect example of a Windsor chair valued at 
f10, and the perfect chair of Chippendale 
design worth {£300 or £400. Many perfect 
chairs of the Chippendale type can be 
purchased, however, for {40 or £50; the only 
difference tetween them and the more expensive 
examples is the absence of carved ornament. 
Perfection in the design of furniture does not 


|: a recent article on Thomas Tompion 





A WALNUT STOOL with turned legs and moulded cross stretchers. 


Temp. William III 


necessarily mean ornamentation, and in many 
cases good design is destroyed by unnecessary 
elaboration. 


The various designs of the legs of chairs 
and stools illustrated show the evolution of the 
cabriole leg from its earliest to its latest phase. 
The front cabriole leg of the chair (Fig. II) 
is one of the earliest types of cabriole made by 
English chairmakers. This design of chair, 
which was copied from the Dutch, came into 
vogue in the reign of Queen Anne. This 
chair makes an interesting comparison with the 
stool illustrated (Fig. I). The difference in 
style of the legs shows how radically chair 
design altered when chairmakers in the early 
XVIIIth century employed the carver in the 
place of the turner for making the legs of 
chairs, stools and settees.' The example of 
this stool and chair is specially illuminating 

' This, however, did not apply to the making of cheap chairs 


kitchen chairs—which remained the monopoly of the turner 
throughout the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries. 
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as the approximate dates of manufacture of 
both pieces are within fifteen years of each other. 


The turner’s craft was not entirely 
eliminated by the chairmaker in the early 
XVIIIth century, as the turner was still 
employed to execute the bun feet of cabriole 
legs (Fig. VII). Sometimes the turner made a 
turned leg terminating in a bun foot similar 
to the stool illustrated (Fig. XI). This type 
of turned leg, however, was seldom used for 
chairs and stools of good quality, being far 
more often employed for cheap rush-seated 
chairs made for the lower classes. 


The cabriole leg terminating in the bun 
foot dates from the time of Queen Anne. In 
early examples the legs are attenuated and 
usually strengthened by stretchers. The motif 
of the claw and ball foot came later—about 
1725 as far as one can discover to-day. An 
early example of a chair with a claw and ball 
foot is illustrated (Fig. III). The claw and 
ball foot became extremely popular, so much 
so that it was not only used by chairmakers for 
their best and most expensive chairs, but also 
for chairs of a cheaper grade. But only chairs 
of good quality were decorated with this motif. 
For a much cheaper type of chair the claw and 
ball was omitted, and the turned bun foot 
substituted. 

An alternative motif to the claw and ball 
was the lion paw foot (vide Figs.). Chairs 
with this type of foot, however, were not so 
extensively made as the claw and ball, judging 
from their relative numbers that have survived. 


The claw and ball, and lion paw termin- 
ations for chair legs were respectively comple- 
mentary to the eagle and lion heads, which, 
in elaborate chairs, were used as motifs for the 
decoration of the knees of cabriole legs and as 
arm terminals. The lion head accompanied 
the paw foot, and the eagle head the claw and 
ball. In no case did the carver confuse the 
design by employing animal and bird motifs 
on the same piece. A fine example of a 
mahogany chair with lion-headed arms and 
paw feet is illustrated (Fig. VIII). 


The London chairmakers ceased to employ 
these bird and animal motifs about 1745-50, 
for at this period furniture Cesign began to 
change under French inflt:znce. With this 
new phase of design the carver discarded the 
claw and ball and paw feet and copied the 
French scroll foot. The cabriole leg was also 
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Fig. II. A WALNUT CHAIR with cabriole legs terminating 
in hoof feet. Temp. Queen Anne 


modelled in the French manner, vide chair 
illustrated (Fig. IX). 

An innovation in chair design that took 
place in the reign of Queen Anne was that 
the backs of chairs, hitherto designed with 
caned panels, were now fitted with veneered 
splats. The silhouette of the splats was in the 
form of a vase or baluster (vide Figs. III and V). 
Another novel design of this period was the 
shaping of the back of a chair to accommodate 
the back of the occupant (vide Fig. III). This 
feature, which at the time was called a 
“‘ bended back,” was much in vogue in the 


reign of George I. 








Fig. III. A WALNUT CHAIR with bended back and vase- 


shaped splat. Temp. George II 


The walnut armchair with bended 
back (Fig. III) is an exceptional 
example in several respects. The 
arms are specially noteworthy, vide 
detail, Fig. IV. This type of arm, 
which is reminiscent in shape of a 
shepherd’s crook, was not unusual in 
the period of 1725 to 1740. Few 
walnut chairs possess so elegant an 
arm of the shepherd’s crook type as 
the one under review. The arms 
of the walnut upholstered - backed 
chair (Fig. VII) are also of excellent 
design. A turned patera is applied 
on the scroll of the arms so as to 
cover the join of the arm and its sup- 
porting member. A good feature of 
design of this chair is that the back legs 
are cabriole in form and, accordingly, 
are in harmony with the front legs. 


When the back legs of a chair are 


APOLLO 


design of the chair lacks a sense of unity (vide 
examples illustrated, Figs. Vand X). An out- 
standing example of a chair with all four cab- 
riole legs in harmony is illustrated (Fig.; VIII). 
The lack of unison between the front cabriole 
legs and the back straight legs was seldom 
appreciated by the chairmaker, who was more 
conscious of questions of cost and utility. 
To fit a chair with cabriole back legs necessi- 
tated a larger log of timber than required by 
straight legs, and in the case of a dining- 
room chair with a wooden back the cost was 
considerably increased because the legs and 
the upright to the back were in one piece. 
The extra splay of a cabriole back leg made 
the chair (especially in the case of a set of 
dining-room chairs) rather cumbersome to 
use in any but a large dining-room. Chairs 
with all four legs cabriole and with wooden 
backs were, therefore, made only for the 
mansions of the wealthy, for whom cost and 
size were not primary factors. 

The Irish mahogany stool (Fig. XII) is a 
typicalexample. The long rectangular shape, 
the deep aprons decorated with shells and the 
stocky legs terminating in square paw feet, are 
all characteristics of mahogany Irish furni- 
ture of the period of 1720 to 1760. The 
motifs of a shell, a paw foot and a mask are 
used over and over again in this type of Irish 
furniture with little variation. 





straight and the front cabriole the fig. Iv. Detail showing graceful curve of arm of chair illustrated (Fig. III) 
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Fig. VII. A WALNUT ARMCHAIR with all four legs cabriole and terminating in turned club feet. The needle- 
work covering is original to the chair. Temp. George II 
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Fig. V. A MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR with vase-shaped 
splat and paw feet to cabriole legs. Temp. George II 


That there is a difference in design between 
English and Irish furniture is only to be 
expected as the Irish craftsman was faced with 
different social and economic conditions. 
The tradition of his craft also differed from 
that of the English craftsman, and this endowed 
his work with definite characteristics. For 
example, the Irish carver executed his work in 
low relief, which peculiar treatment is seldom 
found in the contemporary English mahogany 
furniture. 


The same difference in design that exists 
between English and Irish furniture is also 
noticeable, though to a lesser degree, between 
furniture made in different parts of England. 
Specially is this so in the case of XVIIth- 
century oak furniture. Chairs made in 
Lancashire and Derbyshire have a design 
uncommon to other counties, and the furniture 
of East Anglia differs from that of the Western 
and Midland counties. These individualities 
of design of XVIIth-century furniture have in 
many cases been noticed and recorded in the 
history of English furniture, but in the case 
of XVIIIth-century walnut and mahogany 
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furniture no such similar records have been 
made. 

The publication in the middle years of the 
XVIIIth century of books on furniture designs, 
such as those of Chippendale, Ince and Mayhew, 
and the Society of Upholsterers and Cabinet- 
makers, had a far-reaching effect in standard- 
ising furniture design throughout the country. 

During the first sixty or seventy years of 
the XVIIIth century provincial furniture of 
walnut and mahogany possessed varying 
characteristics of design, according to the 
district in which it was made. Chairs more 
than any other type of furniture responded to 
the influence of local design. 

In considering the chairs and stools in Mr. 
Sykes’s collection, there is only one example— 
the chair illustrated (Fig. X)—that suggests 
provincial manufacture from its design. The 
back of this chair has been taken from a design 
in Chippendale’s Director (First edition, 1754). 
The front cabriole legs are typical of chairs of 
the pre-Chippendale period. They have been 
carved with considerable skill: the grace of the 
curve of the cabriole and the execution of the 
claw and ball could not be improved upon. A 
London chairmaker of the first rank would not 





Fig. VI. A WALNUT ARMCHAIR with original needle- 


work covering. Temp. George I 
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Fig. X. A MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR with back similar to a design 


in Chippendale’s Director. Mid-XVIIIth century 
have made a chair in 1755 like this example 
with legs of a design which had ceased to be 
fashionable. The feature, however, that strongly 
suggests provincial manufacture is the shaped 
and carved apron piece to the front seat rail, 
which is more indicative of provincial than 
London design. 


The craftsmanship of provincial chair- 
makers, although lacking the perfect execution 
of the London chairmakers of the first 
rank, was on the whole of a high standard. 
Provincial chairmaking suffered not so much 
from poor quality of execution as from lack 
of elegance and proportion in design. The 
general characteristics of a provincial-made 
chair are its lack of unity and sense of heavi- 
ness. This is noticeable in the chair illustrated 
(Fig. X). The front legs are too heavy for 
the lightness of the back and the back legs. 
The shaped apron is out of harmony with the 


back and the strong emphasis of its curve 
is destructive to the general design. 


Chairs made in the first half of the 
XVIIIth century in the northern counties 
of England—Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, Durham—have certain 
characteristics of design, such as an attenu- 
ated claw and ball webbed foot, round 
stump back legs, and a shaped front seat 
rail decorated with carving. These North 
Country examples are very similar in 
character to contemporary Colonial 
American chairs, especially those which 
were made in Pensylvania. This similarity 
may be accounted for by the emigration 
in the XVIIIth century of craftsmen from 
these parts of England to the American 
colonies. 


This question of the provincial design 
of English furniture in the XVIIIth 
century is one that up to the present has 
received very little attention from author- 
ities on furniture. If a study of these 
provincial types had been made twenty- 
five years ago it would have been easier to 
record the different peculiarities of design 
in the various parts of England. The 
fashion for collecting Old English furni- 
ture has resulted in the removal of 
furniture from the districts where it was 
originally made. 


In a further article the tables in Mr. 
Sykes’s collection will be reviewed. 
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Fig. 


XI. A WALNUT STOOL with turned legs and 
stretchers. Temp. George I 

















CHAIRS AND STOOLS IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. Jj. S. SYKES 
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Fig. XII. A MID-XVIIITH-CENTURY IRISH MAHOGANY STOOL with typical deep apron piece and 
| square paw feet 





i Fig. XIII. A WALNUT STOOL, cabriole legs terminating with bold claw and ball feet. 
Temp. George II 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
THE BURLINGTON HOUSE EXHIBITION 


BY D. TALBOT RICE 





Fig. I. 


YOUTHFUL ACROBAT ON 


GALLOPING BULL 


Minoan : Bronze 


(Lent by Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill) 


T must be said at the very outset that the Jubilee 

Exhibition of the British School at Athens at 

Burlington House marked a stage in the life of a 

very vigorous body, and that it served as a most 
fitting monument to all those, both individuals and 
institutions, who have in the past given their support 
to the school. It is entirely thanks to the spade-work 
of such bodies that our knowledge of ancient Greek 
art has progressed with the amazing strides that it has 
taken since the days of Winklemann, and it is to a great 
extent thanks to them also that our knowledge of later 
Greek art and culture, Byzantine, Medieval or peasant, 
has been set on a sure footing, and that we have come 
to realize that the period which was at one time regarded 
as two thousand years of progressive decadence was 
often in reality an age of great energy and creative 
ability. 

The keenness and admiration with which the 
exhibition was received clearly proved that archeology 
is no longer to be regarded as a dry-as-dust science, of 
interest to none but a few specialists ; while the number 
of visitors to the exhibition proved beyond question 
the sincere interest that a large portion of the thinking 
public takes in such work. It is much to be hoped 
that what they saw there may have persuaded at least 
some of them to offer their support, and so to assure 


the continuation of such work in the future. And if, 
in addition, the exhibition helped to bring home to the 
casual visitor the fact that in one of the richest countries 
of the world the support that the Government affords 
to such institutions as the school is practically negligible, 
it will have accomplished a task of wide significance. 
But it is the archxological and artistic aspect of the 
exhibition that really concerns us here, for it afforded an 
opportunity of seeing a number of works of the finest 
quality, in a setting designed to give an idea of the 
age that produced them. Among the most important 
of the earlier exhibits was the superb bull in Captain 
Spencer-Churchill’s collection at Northwick (Fig. I). 
It illustrates the favourite Cretan sport of bull jumping, 
the process of which was shown in a reproduction of a 
fresco from Knossos exhibited in the same room 
(Catalogue, p. 22). The bulls, both in the bronze and 
the painting, follow a convention peculiar to Cretan 
art, in that the legs are small and short, while the 
stomach is bowed down so that it almost touches the 
ground. The result gives a superb impression of force 
and movement, as the bull concentrates all his strength 
in the muscles of his neck to hurl his assailant into the 
air. The assailant, in his turn, throws a delicate 
somersault over the bull’s head, touches its back, and 
turns a second somersault over the tail, so that he lands 
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Fig. II. 


POLYCHROME BRIDGE-SPOUTED POT 
Minoan (M.M. I1B) 


(Lent by the Ashmolean Museum) 


on his feet behind the galloping animal. The bronze 
shows a superb rendering of agility and movement, and 
makes us familiar with Cretan art at its best. 

When seen alone there is no mistaking the superb 
quality of such a work as this, but not all Cretan art 
was so good, and the arrangement of the north room 
of the exhibition, devoted to Crete, was, unfortunately, 
not always such as to show off the material to the best 
advantage. To the archzological specialist this, perhaps, 
means little, for he knows what to expect and what he 
is seeking, but to the amateur whose interest is primarily 
esthetic and who is not familiar with the material, it 
means a great deal, and one of the few things that are 
to be regretted about the exhibition is that the north 
room was somewhat overcrowded and muddled. If 
all that the north room contained could have been 
spread over two or three galleries, the effect of the 
exhibits would have been greatly enhanced, and the 
archeological value of the evidence would have been 
in no way diminished ; indeed, it might well have been 
increased, by making it more obvious to the layman. 

The room served again as proof of the fact that a 
closer understanding between the archeologist and the 
art historian is in certain cases most desirable. The 
archeologist is often apt to disregard any exhibition 
which is arranged purely from the artistic point of view, 
while the art historian, whose interests are primarily 
esthetic, is at times equally prone to despise work 
that is purely archeological. The former would draw 
a very neat distinction between his own studies and 
those that fall under the heading of art history, and 
would like completely to disassociate any esthetic 
qualities that the objects he is considering may have 
from the archeological information that they afford. 
In a sense he is right, for a great deal of material that 
can provide the most valuable archzological information 
—iron arrow heads or flint implements for example— 
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is hardly, by any stretching of the term, to be regarded 
as “art.” But on the other hand a very large percentage 
of the material with which he has to deal is definitely 
of artistic character, and a study of such material, 
if it is to be in any way complete, must undoubtedly 
take this factor into account. 

In the opposite direction the art historian can and 
frequently does exaggerate the importance of the 
esthetic aspect. He would assert that a_ beautiful 
object is equally impressive and important when divorced 
from its context and surroundings as when considered 
in connection with them. A really fine work may 
invoke a very deep appeal when seen by itself, but this 
appeal must to a great extent be emotional, and though 
the emotional aspect is essential it is also incomplete 
and avoids wider issues. An esthetic study of an 
object can, when considered together with the context, 
provide information of the first importance, not only 
about that object, but often also about the whole culture 
that produced it. To take full advantage of the two 
aspects is one of the principal and more delightful 
tasks of the modern art historian and archeologist, 
whose methods should be well nigh identical, except 
in so far as the actual periods with which they deal are 
different and call for difference in detail of treatment. 

An excellent instance of this can be cited from the 
exhibition. Some small fragments of pottery which 
would probably escape the notice of the esthete, just 
excavated at Tell Atchana by Sir Leonard Woolley 
(Catalogue, p. 15, case D), afford the most striking 
evidence of a close contact between both the coastlands 
and hinterland of Syria on the one hand and the Island 
of Crete on the other in the second millennium B.c. 
They show that not only were Cretan objects imported 
by Syria, but that they were also copied there. Cretan 
culture was hence presumably more highly developed 
than the Syrian, and at the same time of a “ dominant ” 
character. But the decoration on the Syrian sherds 
is in itself of very great beauty, simple though it is. It 
is, in fact, rather more beautiful than a great deal of 
that on actual Cretan work, and it shows us that, even 
if Cretan culture was dominant in the Darwinian sense 
of the word, the Syrian was not purely receptive, but 
was able to give to an imported form something that 
was distinctly its own. It hence possessed a definite 
motive power which, even though dormant at the time, 
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Fig. IV. CAST OF A HORSEMAN FROM THE 
ACROPOLIS 


was nevertheless ready to spring into flame at any 
moment. A purely archzological study would here 
disclose the fact of inter-relation between the two 
regions, but only a study which takes into account the 
quality of the art can disclose the respective states of 
development of the arts concerned, and hence tell us 
something about the far wider issue of the nature of the 
cultures behind the arts. 

The small head from the Myres collection at Eton, 
which was shown in the same case (Catalogue, p. 15), 
again goes to prove this point. The fact that it is in a 
style which makes Cretan workmanship seem likely, 
though it was found in Egypt, illustrates a contact 
between the two areas, which is further established by 
the discovery in Egypt of other purely Cretan material, 
like the polychrome bridge-spouted pot shown in Fig. II. 
Some of the Egyptian objects found with this pot in a 
cemetery at Abydos, dated to between 1849 and 1801 
B.C., were exhibited in the same case, and so served to 
date this and numerous similar pots of the period 
distinguished by Sir Arthur Evans as M M IIb, to definite 
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Fig. V. THE APHRODITE OF LYONS 
Cast of a Female Statue from the Acropolis. (Topical Press) 
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Fig. VI. SILVER-GILT PLAQUE—THE VIRGIN 
Byzantine, X-XI century 
(Lent by Stanley Casson, Esq.) 
years. An examination of the head from the artistic 


point of view, however, affords more evidence than 
that of date. The character of this exhibit, half Cretan, 
half Egyptian, shows that the culture of both areas 
must have been equally accomplished and equally 
developed at the time that the head was made (XIVth 
to XIIIth century B.c.). We are, it would seem, in 
the presence of something which shows a true blend of 
equal forces, and not the influence of a stronger or more 
energetic upon a weaker or more dormant. 

The concoction of such intriguing theories is, however, 
a matter for detailed study. What was most striking 
about many of the exhibits at a single visit to the 
exhibition was their very great beauty, and in the three 
rooms that remained the artistic quality of the objects 
was throughout extremely high. Especially striking 
were some of the exhibits in the east room, which was 
in the main devoted to material of early date from a 
whole series of school excavations. The room was 
admirably arranged, but a close examination suggested 
that it was not only arrangement which made so much 
of the everyday material of early date from the mainland 
seem superior to all but the very best of the Cretan. The 
latter art may, indeed, have surpassed that of the main- 
land in its sculpture and in its figural work, but the 
Mycenean shows a feeling for pattern and linear design 
certainly never equalled in Crete, and probably never 
excelled anywhere else. The designer of the pattern 
shown in Fig. III, enlarged from a pot of the middle 
Cycladic period, was a veritable genius. Such work 
is not only significant from the artistic point of view ; 
it shows us in addition something of the nature of the 
early culture of Greece, where Asiatic love of pattern 
had already penetrated. In Crete we see an art which is 
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essentially naturalistic and representational, though it 
may exaggerate to achieve its ends, while on the main- 
land stress on rhythm and formalism, or even pure non- 
representationalism, predominate. 

A love for rhythmical effect and what may be called 
pattern treatment can, however, go hand in hand with 
three dimensional sculpture of the highest order. The 
fusion of the two elements is no anachronism, as the 
horseman from the Acropolis shown on Fig. IV proves 
beyond question. Here the beard, the wreath, or the 
mane of the horse show the influence of the one style, 
the superb modeling and strength the effect of the other. 
The Aphrodite of Lyons (Fig. V) shows this again. 
The neat pattern made by the fold of the garment at 
the waist is in no sense naturalistic, yet the whole statue 
is vigorous and alive. There is to be seen here an 
amazingly successful fusion of the two main types of 
art, the formal and the naturalistic, and it is when the 
two elements are there together that Greek art, and, 
indeed, probably all art, is at its height. In Greece, 
as time goes on, the naturalistic trend comes more and 
more to the fore, but only when the formal basis is 
forgotten entirely do decadence or weakness result. 

At a very much later date the old formalism comes 
back again with renewed vigour, as a result of influence 
from the East, and we see it at the basis of Byzantine 
art. The little silver-gilt plaque of the Virgin and 
Child of the Xth or XIth century A.D. in Mr. Casson’s 
collection (Fig. VI) shows this clearly. Though quite 
distinct from the Greek work of the Vth century B.c, 





Fig. VIII. 
BRONZE FIGURE OF HERAKLES FROM PERACHORA 
Circa §00 B.C. 
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Fig. IX. BRONZE FIGURE FROM 


or earlier, it has, nevertheless, a great deal that is purely 
Greek about it, and if it is severer and harsher than the 
prehistoric sculpture the methods and aims are not so 
far apart, and in both characterfulness and expressionism 
predominate over pure representationalism or naturalism. 
An even more striking parallel between the methods and 
aims of the early sculpture and much that is Byzantine 
is shown by a comparison of the mosaics of St. Demetrius 
at Salonica, of the VIIth century A.D., with the Aphrodite 
of Lyons (Fig. V). In both the folds of the garments 
have exactly the same formal character. But, more 
than this, both in the Aphrodite and on the figure of a 
donor to the spectator’s left of the mosaic (Fig. VII) 
the upper robe ends off with an identical pattern, in no 
way naturalistic, but nevertheless singularly effective. 
An admirable coloured reproduction of the mosaics was 
shown, along with others, in the fourth room of the 
exhibition. 


Something of the same stylization, combined with 
a great sense of muscular strength and movement, is to 
be seen in the bronze lion from Perachora (Fig. IX), 
a masterpiece of formalized naturalism, while the 
Herakles from the same site, a hundred and fifty years 
later in date, shows a greater naturalism, though nothing 
of the essential vigour has been lost (Fig. VIII). Both 
are excellent examples of an art of which we knew but 
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little until the British School undertook the excavation 
of Perachora. 


The west room of the exhibition was devoted to the 
Byzantine age, in connection with which a number of 
students or associates of the school, more especially 
architects, have done admirable work. The excellent 
plans and copies of mosaics on the walls served to give 
some idea of the magnificence of the interior of a 
Byzantine church, while other exhibits showed that 
work which is to be termed Greek just as much as any 
object of the Vth century B.c. continued to be produced 
almost until the present century. Among such late 
works the peasant embroideries show excellent and most 
colourful results, and a selection of these covered the 
upper part of the walls—one would have been pleased 
to see more examples. Painted icons, of XVth, XVIth 
and XVIIth century date, seemed to fit in admirably 
with the embroideries, as, indeed, they should, for 
both were produced for and by the same society. They 
show those of us who have not been lucky enough to 
go to Greece that the country is not only one of ruins 
and the past. The Greek spirit still lives, and the 
school, in the wideness of its outlook, provides a direct 
access to an understanding of this spirit in all its aspects. 
May the school flourish, and may its work continue with 
redoubled vigour. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF FLEMISH ART OF THE XVIITH CENTURY 





“LE PARC DE CHATEAU’ 


By RUBENS 


(Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 


ANY will remember the very fine exhibition of 

Flemish art of the XIVth, XVth and XVIth 

centuries, entitled “‘ From Van Eyck to 

Breughel,” that was held this time last year 
at the Orangerie, Paris. 

The exhibition which opened in December at this 
same museum, and which is to continue throughout the 
month of January, is a sequel to that impressive mani- 
festation. It is entitled “‘ Rubens and his Time ” and is 
a conspectus of the work of the Flemish painters of the 
XVIIth century. 

The figure of Peter Paul Rubens eclipsed the art of 
Flanders during that epoch, and half the present exhi- 
bition has deservedly been devoted to the distinction of 
his genius. This exhibition is no less important for its 
exposé of the diversity of the art of this age, which gains 
little recognition on account of the predominant authority 
of the great master. The III paintings on view at the 
Orangerie illustrate the many aspects of the art of Rubens 
and the great influence he exercised on Van Dyck, 
Jordaens, Snyders and such artists as “ Velvet ” Breughel, 
Jean Fyt and Cornelius de Vos. The works of twenty-six 
other painters of the period are also shown. For the 
most part they are to be termed petits maitres faithfully 
pursuing the tradition of their school, exercising an 
influence of their own in their intimate, genre and 
landscape paintings, without manifesting any particular 
expression borrowed from the Italian period of Rubens. 

The exhibits have been brought together from 
museums and private collections in France, Belgium, 
Britain, America, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Austria and Hungary. There is no doubt 
that this has been a very difficult show to organize. 
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Monsieur Paul Lambotte, Honorary Director of Fine 
Arts in Belgium, Monsieur Paul Jamot, Curator of the 
section of paintings at the Louvre, and his able colleague, 
Monsieur René Huyghe, are to be congratulated on the 
task they have so well fulfilled. A word is also due to 
Monsieur Charles Sterling for the erudite compilation of 
an extremely detailed and valuable catalogue. 

Monsieur René Huyghe, in his interesting and 
instructive introduction to the catalogue, writes of Rubens 
the humanist and his spiritual life. He points to his 
sense of universality, as a characteristic of humanism, 
both as regards his work and his esprit, and speaks of 
Rubens and Raphael as men of genius more concerned 
with the exercise of their universality than with their 
individuality. This truth, indeed, is essential for a 
thorough understanding of Rubens the man and Rubens 
the artist. 

One cannot apprehend the many aspects of the art 
of Rubens, nor of the diverse mannerisms practised by 
the twenty-six supporting painters, from a study of the 
pictures according to the order in which they are hung, 
for the irrelation in size, subject and technique of the 
paintings has not permitted any special system of repre- 
senting the work of artists either collectively or individu- 
ally. Anyway, it is better that the whole trend of the 
talent of Rubens should first be followed in a chrono- 
logical review of his works if one wishes to have a lucid 
understanding of the art of this age. 

The little ““ Lamentation sur le Christ mort ” (No. 53, 
in the third room) is the earliest of his works on exhibi- 
tion. It was painted about 1612, four years after his 
return from Italy, in a manner recalling that of the 
Carracci. ‘“ Suzanne et les vieillards”’ (No. 56, in the 
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“ENFANTS ENDORMIS ” : 
(Collection of Madame la Princesse Radziwill-Toede, Paris) 


same room) is a product of the same period.” Despite 
the fact that this picture still hints of the powerful 
influence of Tintoretto in the lighting and bright clear 
colouring, and of Michelangelo in the matter -of form, 
the painting is yet more personal, the treatment firmer. 
The British Museum possesses a preliminary drawing 
for this painting. Five or six years later (about 1618), 
Rubens received a great number of commissions and his 
task became an enormous one. The Church wanted large 
compositions, amateurs landscapes and portraits; his 
work was engraved and generally stylized. He was 
obliged to seek the collaboration of fellow artists. It is 
remarkable, however, that, despite a necessary adaption 
of a particular mannerism that was at once compre- 
hensible to his public as well as to his pupils, he retained 
and developed an expression that was essentially his own. 
There are two fine examples on view at the Orangerie 
of this middle period. ‘“ L’enfant prodigue ” (No. 60, 
in the second room) has been studiously composed and 
painted. Special care has here been given to the painting 
of the still-life. It is entirely by his own hand and is 
considered by many as the finest genre painting by 
Rubens. The drawings for the horses and the cart are 
to be found at the Ashmolean Museum and in the 
collection of the Duke of Devonshire. If some would 
criticize the uninteresting sober tonality of this painting 
—as did Reynolds—they have but to cross the room to 
enjoy the fresh colouring and precision of tone in the 
““ Ferme de Laeken ” (No. 62) that hangs opposite. This 
belongs to the same period and was executed some two 
years later. This landscape has been lent by H.M. the 
King from his collection at Buckingham Palace and has 
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never been publicly exhibited. It is calculatingly com- 
posed. There is a rare purity of form in the sculptural 
modelling of the volumes and the precision of line. Yet 
the painting is so smooth and regular, the colour scheme 
so evenly balanced, the grouping in the foreground so 
elegantly static, that it is almost factitious in character. 
The four largest compositions by Rubens that figure 
in this exhibition may be classed together as typical of 
the grandiose style that he practised from 1615 to 1619, 
coincident with the painting of the two pictures men- 
tioned above. The first of these is the “‘ Descente de 
Croix ” (No. 110, at the end of the fourth room), painted 
with an intense, vital orchestration of colour. The 
impressive and noble architecture of this work is effected 
by the rigorous symmetry of a simple composition of 
vertical lines, reminiscent of the influences Rubens 
experienced in Italy. The freer, more sentimental and 
more spiritual conception of the famous triptych of “‘ Le 
Christ 4 la paille” (No. 59, in the first room), painted 
for the tomb of Jean Michielsen, in the Antwerp Cathedral, 
is rendered more effective by the use of the diagonal in 
the composition of the central panel. There is much to 
be admired in this powerful and pathetic piece of 
painting : the pose of the lifeless hand against the straw 
and cold stone, and the clot of blood on the nostril are 
alone indications that this is the work of a great master. 
The great triptych of “‘ Saint-Etienne ” (No. 111, in the 
first room) is an outstanding example of the baroque 
style of painting originated by Rubens. Here again 
diagonal, as opposed to median lines in the composition 
have been significantly introduced to convey a vivid 
sense of movement and rhythm. The subtle chromatic 
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sequences and the heavy limbs of the figures in the 
scene of the lapidation accentuate the rhythm in this 
dramatic conception of the baroque. The compact 
grouping of the life-size figures in both the narrow side 
panels has been composed in a remarkably able manner. 
The majority of critics and experts agree that’ Van Dyck 
is more or less responsible for the execution of the well- 
known “ Bacchanale ” (No. 61, in the first room) from 
the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. While this may 
not be true of the whole composition it would seem that 
the right-hand figures are undoubtedly by the hand of 
this artist; especially with regard to the heads of the 
negro and the satyr, which have been taken from Van 
Dyck’s excellent study for the head of a negro, in the 
Bruxelles Museum. The conception of this picture is, 
however, typical of Rubens. 


“La Vierge a la guirlande”’ (No. 65, in the third 
room) is another type of painting in which Rubens 
sought the collaboration of a fellow artist. This charming 
little picture, typical of many produced in Flanders 
during the XVIIth century, is also by the hand of 
* Velvet ” Breughel. 


Perhaps the most interesting exhibits at the Orangerie 
are a number of very fine sketches which, more than any 
of the larger paintings, demonstrate the individual talent 
of Rubens. “ Le martyre de Sainte Ursule” (No. 66, 
in the first room) and “ Le martyre de Saint Liévin ” 
(No. 77, in the same room) are two which particularly 
attest his creative genius and his power of draughts- 
manship. They show how he developed his expression 
of the baroque ideal, by abandoning the pure and im- 
mobile drawing of the Italian School, and progressed 
from the traditional sharp and angular delineation of the 
Flemish Primitives to the adaption of a rapid, undulating 
line of life. 


From 1628 to 1630, Rubens travelled between 
England and Spain, where he had occasion to study the 
work of Titian. The influence of the Italian master is 
evident in the paintings he executed on his return to 
Flanders. The poetic ‘‘ Paysage avec le naufrage d’Enée ” 
(No. 71, in the second room), the intimate portrait of 
“Héléne Fourment avec ses enfants ” (No. 78, in the 
first room) and the gay “ Parc de chateau ” (No. 79, in 
the second room) are examples of the finer qualities he 
attained in his lyrical inspirations, delicate effects of 
light, and rich orchestration of colour. There is little 
doubt that Watteau for one was inspired by the elegant 
and masterly treatment of the enchanting “ Parc de 
chateau.” 

The genius of Rubens gained fullest expression during 
the last seven or eight years of his life. He never did 
anything finer in quality than the beautifully painted, 
romantic, little “ Paysage 4 la charrette” (No. 89, in 
the second room), which in itself would have given birth 
to the school of landscape painters that started with 
Jacques d’Arthois and ended with Cornelius Huysmans. 
The famous “ Kermesse”” (No. 81, in the first room), 
symbolic of all that was greatest in the art of Rubens, 
marks the summit of XVIIth century genre painting in 
Flanders. This masterpiece has been a constant source 
of inspiration to artists of all schools. There are two 
large studies for this picture in the collection of drawings 
at the British Museum. The last work on exhibition at 
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** LE GUE PRES D’UN CHATEAU ” 
(Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts, Anvers) 


By JEAN: SIBERECHTS 


the Orangerie is his self-portrait (No. 90, in the first 
room), executed about a year before his death. This 
picture, in which he appears tired and distant, is worthy 
of close study. Here he is looking into his own eyes 
of genius, reflecting on the gigantic work he has pro- 
duced, meditating on the enormous influences he has 
exercised. 

Little is known of the early work of Van Dyck, the 
most gifted of the pupils of Rubens, for the simple 
reason that he was so influenced by the naturalism of 
Caravaggio ; like many other young artists of the time ; 
and, later, by the authority of Rubens, that very few 
paintings can definitely be attributed to his hand. Thus 
it was that the powerful “‘ Téte d’homme ” (No. 20, in 
the second room), which in technique varies so much 
from his later work, was for a long time considered to 
be the work of Jordaens. And two years later he 
executed some portraits which so closely resembled the 
work of Rubens that it is often difficult to ascertain 
which of the two was the author. The finely painted 
portrait of Jacqueline Van Caestre (No. 22, in the second 
room) has led to considerable confusion in this respect. 

In Italy Van Dyck developed a more personal style 
of his own through a passionate study of the Venetians. 
His “‘ Trois ages de Phomme” (No. 23, in the third 
room) manifests the romantic expression and elegant 
pose that he was later to introduce into his large portraits. 
The most important part of his work, however, from an 
historical point of view, are the mythological pictures he 
painted when he first went to England: “ Renaud et 
Armide ” (No. 27, in the third room) is a good example 
of the work of this period. From the calculated full- 
length of the Italian diplomat “ L’Abbé Scaglia ” (No. 
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30, in the first room), the fuller, more decorative rendering 
of the portrait of Philip Herbert, 4th Earl of Pembroke 
(No. 32, in the second room), he passed to the triumphant 
execution of a most refined and aristocratic portraiture, 
as exemplified in two of his greatest masterpieces, the 
portraits of James Stuart, Duke of Lennox, and Charles I, 
King of England (Nos. 29 and 31, in the first room). 
There remains little to be said of this high order of a 
specialized art: the portraits on view speak for them- 
selves. Van Dyck exercised a wide influence on the 
Dutch and Flemish portrait painters of his time, from 
Cornelius de Vos to Gonzales Coques ; and especially on 
the English artists up till the time of Gainsborough. 


Another prominent artist who notably came under 
the influence of Caravaggio’s naturalism was Jacques 
Jordaens, who, like Rubens, studied under Adam Van 
Noort at an early age, and thus met the great master 
when still working through this common Italian influence. 
It was then (1618-20) that he executed some of his 
finest work, such as the “ Satyre chez le paysan” (No. 
41, in the first room), monumental in composition, 
Caravaggian in effect of light and shade, emphatic in 
colour orchestration. The well-known “ Fécondité ” 
(No. 42, which hangs as a pendant to the “‘ Bacchanale,” 
in the first room) is a masterpiece expressive of his 
great and abundant talent wherein the qualities of the 
painting mentioned above are combined with an innate 
decorative ordonnance of sentient naturalism. Francois 
Snyders, that great painter of animals and _ still-life, 
undoubtedly collaborated with him in the execution of 
the rich and florid décor of this composition. This 
painting, like several of those of Rubens, may justly be 
considered as a positive manifestation of the esprit of 
the Flemish Renaissance as evolved from the heuristic 
art of the XVIIth century painters. 


In the Orangerie Exhibition, Cornelius de Vos is the 
third artist whose work is distinctly related to that of 
Rubens and Van Dyck. In his family portraits Vos 
adopted a mannerism that won him particular favour. 
As will be noticed in his “‘ Portrait de l’artiste et de sa 
famille ” (No. 107, in the first room), he attached great 
care to the psychological representation of his elder 
sitters while paying special importance to the graceful 
portraiture of the children. Although there is an 
undeniable formalism in this painting, far removed from 
the baroque conceptions of Rubens, it still hints of his 
influence and the lesson he learnt from the elegant style 
practised by Van Dyck. 

Among the twenty-six other artists whose paintings 
are shown in this exhibition there are one or two who 
figure prominently in the history of the art of the XVIIth 
century in Flanders and, therefore, deserve mention. 
Ambroise Bosschaert, with “‘ Velvet’ Breughel, earned 
his reputation as an assiduous painter of flowers. In 
the naive, little ‘‘ Fleurs sur un fond de paysage ” (No. 
3, in the fourth room) we have a typical example of his 
charming, archaic conceptions wherein a diligent and 
detailed application in the painting of the flowers and 
tiny insects is of more importance than any searching 
effects of light or composition. The strange juxta- 
position of certain objects and their superimposition 
against a looming landscape recall similar surrealist 
compositions of Pierre Roy. Paul Bril, in his “ Chasse 
aux canards ” (No. 6, in the third room) shows what he 
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owed to Adam Elsheimer and how the great Claude 
Lorrain was influenced by him. Bril was one of the 
founders of the classic landscape, and his influence was 
considerable. Kerstiaen de Keuninck le Vieux, as will 
be seen in his “‘ Paysage avec un gardien de vaches ” 
(No. 46, in the entrance), was another who was greatly 
attracted by his art and that of “Velvet” Breughel. 
The landscapes of Jean Siberechts are treated in quite 
a different manner. There is a certain stiff but pleasing 
awkwardness in his “ Gué prés d’un chateau ” (No. 95, 
in the entrance) that recalls the work of the Le Nain. 
His early Italian work is strangely combined with an 
almost impressionist liberty of vision in this Flemish 
landscape. The original art of Siberechts had a marked 
influence on Courbet. 


Francois Snyders and Jean Fyt were the outstanding 
painters of still-life of this period. Snyders, who colla- 
borated so actively with Rubens and Jordaens in the 
execution of their large compositions, was greatly admired 
by the still-life painters in Italy and France. His “‘ Garde- 
manger ” (No. 97, in the entrance) is a large and remark- 
ably well-filled canvas in which every object has been 
treated with unusually skilled brushwork. ‘“‘ Le gibier ” 
(No. 35, in the third room) is an excellent example of 
the detailed and brilliant painting of Fyt. His com- 
positions were rarely carried out in the nature of Snyder’s 
grand and eloquently decorative pictures. As in this 
work he occupied himself more with the fine and rich 
quality of painting in his faithful interpretation of the 
plumage and fur of dead birds and animals. 
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‘““FLEURS SUR UN FOND DE PAYSAGE ” 
By AMBROISE BOSSCHAERT 


(Collection of M. le Docteur Einar Perman, Stockholm) 
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BATTLE BETWEEN 


TWO WARRIORS ON HORSEBACK 


By S. L. GERICAULT 


Marie Sterner Galleries, New York 


HIS is going to be a letter—I had almost said 

homily—on factualisms in art. The opposite 

I mentioned here last month: that taste for 

the explosive which is exhibited by painters 
like Brabazon, the American John Marin, and even 
Whistler. Now just as explosions may be boring or 
stimulating, so factualism in a. painting may be dull as 
ditchwater or tremendously exhilarating. One need 
not instance the ditchwater factualisms (there are enough 
in the world already), but when a painter can take a 
common theme and exalt it in colour, drawing, design 
and feeling, well, he is one of the elect. 

In New York at this writing there are at least three 
shows, two of them French, exemplifying such art. 
Reference has already been made in these pages to the 
memorable exhibition of the oils of Georges De La Tour 
and the brothers Le Nain (at M. Knoedler & Co.), but 
the paintings were not then altogether im situ, and your 
critic had to resort to a mere preview. Now, however, 
a better impression may be gained from the splendid 
array. I may say that, although the subject matter is 
less various, and its chromatic treatment more 
monotonous, than that in the work of contemporaries 
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like Claude and Poussin, the general sense of distinction 
is even greater. Photography gives no adequate con- 
ception of the gracious limpidity resulting from the 
efforts of these painters. The paintings are much more 
factual than Vermeer’s, but, of course, do not possess 
Vermeer’s witchery over light. The means of lighting 
employed by both De La Tour and the Le Nains are 
a trifle more Italianate, Caravaggian in the case of the 
former. But many of the Le Nain works, particularly 
the Louvre landscape of “ The Truck’’—and the 
amazing replica of it in the Boston Museum of Finc 
Arts done in a more varnished style—have the quality, 
in clarity of draughtsmanship and design, of School of 
Avignon paintings. Aside from this and from the fact 
that the figures are indubitably French—little girls with 
the over-wise, serious faces of adults, but all of them 
contented—the treatment of the landscape and of the 
interior detail is Dutch. I wonder whether in this art 
of dignified and happy factualism the Le Nains knew 
De La Tour at all well, for it is an interesting coincidence 
that all these artists love a colour that can only be called 
cardinal. The Le Nains, especially Mathieu, use the 
cardinal more sparingly than De La Tour, but how 





AN OLD WOMAN SELLING FISH By GABRIEL METSU (1628/30-1667) 
Wallace Collection 
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THE SQUARE AT VERSAILLES 
Water-Colour. By RaouL Dury 
Carroll Carstairs, New York 


they can make it sing against the more neutral pearl- 
grey tones! Louis Le Nain’s beautiful “ Forge ” from 
the Louvre, with all its sincerity of colour and of facial 
draughtsmanship, the landscape, “Peasants in the 
Country,” from the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 
(the one which in austerity of design resembles the 
School of Avignon work), and the exquisitely drawn 
“‘ Peasants’ Meal ”’—again from the Louvre—with the 
faces of the seven people each strikingly different, attest 
that these men were masters of factualism at a time when 
that mastery was more easily come by than it is to-day, but 
when to find it in so perfect a state is still a rare thing. 
Coming down a couple of centuries, one finds an 
exhibition of another factualist (at the Marie Sterner 
Galleries). Géricault it is this time, the man who 
carrying on the subject matter of David (in historical 
scenes) and the broader style of Baron Gros, was the 
transition between the conservatism of these 
painters and the romantic touch of Delacroix. 
Géricault is, doubtless, chiefly remembered 
as the painter of dashing Cuirassiers on 
curvetting horses, or just of racehorses, 
with which he had ample opportunity to 
become familiar at Epsom during his visit 
to England. But he had a talent for telling 
a story, too, as the illustration, “ Battle 
Between Two Warriors,’ a study for a 
fuller composition, shows. Recumbent 
tigers and lionesses also engrossed him, but 
there he did not have the force of a truer 
animalier like Barye. The paws of such 
creatures are too club-footed; their eyes 
are not altogether convincing. He was 
better at handling the light and shade in 
which he placed them, and on the whole he 
was best at horses. His design sometimes 
has a tendency to become unbalanced or 
overweighted to the right, as several of these 
oils, water-colours, and drawings, most of 
them from the Dubaut Collection in Paris, 
proved. But his brush stroke in oil, after 
all the “hard and fast” tightness of the 
Davidians, was refreshingly liquid — 
certainly as liquid and even as “ kneaded ” 
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as that of Delacroix—and for these virtues he will be 
long recalled. 


By now it will be rather inferred that factualism is 
connected with telling a story. We have in this country 
a whole school of painters who paint what is termed 
“the American scene” in that way. One of the most 
publicized of these artists is Charles Burchfield, whose 
showing of water-colours (at the Rehn Gallery) is an 
interesting event. This painter, who has completed only 
one oil in a sufficiently long career, paints water-colours 
that might be oils. That is to say, he paints scenes such 
as rows of houses so faithfully and with such thick lines, 
heavily reinforced with black, that they have the force 
of oils. Perhaps he uses too much black in his palette 
but no one, for that reason, has been able to paint a 
house looking more ghostly or murderous. Burchfield, 
by the way, who started out as a very imaginative painter 
of explosions rather than of factualisms and also as a 
designer of wall-paper, is represented in one of the most 
distinguished private collection in England, where, I 
think, he is the only modern American painter. 


Desisting from factualism now, in the interest of a 
balanced diet, let me close on a more sophisticated note 
—that of the modern Frenchman, Raoul Dufy. The 
gallery of Carroll Carstairs has been holding an exhibi- 
tion of Dufy water-colours that should be of great 
interest to all Londoners: scenes of St. James’s Palace 
during the changing of the guard, and of Hyde Park, 
painted in the summer of 1935. Dufy’s style, for those 
that do not know it, is quick, free, stenographic, 
“ squiggled,” with colour apparently superposed on 
colour. Too often it gives the impression of terrible 
disorder—as explosions will—but at times the effect, 
as in his water-colour of the square at Versailles, is 
inspiringly simplified and marvellously catches the 
genius loci. What one cannot deny Dufy is his gaiety. 





By CHARLES BURCHFIELD 
Rehn Gallery, New York 
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TASTé IN HIGH LIFE 


From 


CONVERSATION PIECES. By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 
With notes on the illustrations by MICHAEL SEVIER. 
London: B.T. Batsford, Ltd.). 21s. net. 


This book is much wider in scope than anything 
before published on the subject, and since, as the author 
remarks, certain qualities of the English genius find 
their expression in ‘‘ Conversation Pieces,” the inade- 
quacy of the literature devoted to such pictures is a 
serious reproach to students of the English school. Mr. 
Sitwell explains that a “ Conversation” must be taken 
to imply “definite personalities in their intimate 
surroundings,” but that will not cover all his one hundred 
and thirty illustrations, which include, besides silhouettes 
and early photographs, plates from Heideloff’s ‘‘ Gallery 
of Fashion ” and Moses’s “‘ Modern Costume.” Because 
he admires them, he stretches a point in favour of these 
artists, and in the course of a commentary, which traces 
the history of “‘ Conversations ” from the middle of the 
XVIIth century until late Victorian times, a number 
of other points are stretched by the way. 


Though Mr. Sitwell is a master of the evocative 
phrase and his descriptions sometimes stimulate the 
imagination much more strongly than the pictures 
that inspire them, it would be idle to pretend that the 
text, even within the limits of a literary essay, affords a 
complete and reliable guide to the history of this school 


“© Conversation 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH 


Pieces ; “ See below 


of painting in England. Confidence in his judgment is 
somewhat shaken at the outset by the assertion that 
Hogarth “ can stand comparison with any artist, of any 
country, in his century ””—one need not underestimate 
Hogarth to dissent from that !—while only violent 
prejudice will enable us to endorse the pronouncement 
that no living artist can equal Zoffany in “ competence 
and technique.” 


Such generalizations apart, it is difficult to feel 
convinced that Mr. Sitwell has closely studied the art 
of a period which he regards as a Golden Age. The 
value of an eloquent tribute to Gainsborough (and the 
passage devoted to “Mr. and Mrs. Andrews” brings 
that lovely picture before the eye more vividly than the 
reproduction) is surely impaired by the positive assur- 
ance that in his early landscapes there is “no trace 
whatever” of Dutch influence. There are other 
observations, mainly concerning minor artists, which 
suggest that Mr. Sitwell has not faced-up to the drudgery 
inseparable from an adequate treatment of his subject. 
Russell, who in many large portraits sorely overtaxed the 
resources of pastel, is described as “‘ an exquisite artist 
in little.” Downman is represented as working “so 
seldom ”’ in oil that he betrays his unfamiliarity, whereas 
students of English portraiture know that he often 
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employed that medium, and the National Gallery 
possesses an accomplished example. 


Mr. Sitwell vastly admires Hogarth’s “‘ Conver- 
sations,” and (against chronology) credits him with 
inventing the genre; yet he reproduces a picture 
(Fig. 19), which I hold to be palpably by Gawen 
Hamilton: its mere juxtaposition on this page with the 
National Gallery “ Family Group” is enough to 
emphasize the difference. Other attributions are open 
to serious question, notably “Pope in his Villa at 
Twickenham,” which can only be accepted as by 
Highmore if we suppose that painter to have suffered 
from extraordinary aberrations. 


Mr. Sitwell regards these “‘ Conversations ” as the 
expression of an exquisite civilization, and within that 
small self-contained world he would have everything, 
so far as may be, complete. It must be, one supposes, 
for this reason that he perpetuates the legend, of recent 
growth, that in Lord Durham’s picture (Fig. 38) 
Zoffany has shown Dr. Johnson taking tea with the 
Garricks. The compiler of Garricks’ sale catalogue 
(1823) was under the impression that the fat man in 
fashionable clothes was a certain Mr. Bowden, and fails 
to mention Dr. Johnson at all. Here Zoffany approaches 
what proves to be the wrong man “ with reverence and 
dignity,” and Mr. Sitwell is keenly sensitive to the 
emotional overtones in Davis’s “‘ Horace Walpole 
presenting Kitty Clive with a spray of honeysuckle.” 
In this instance I know of no evidence for the 
identity of the sitters. After all, iconography zs an 
important aspect of a subject which touches so closely 
upon portraiture, and should not be brushed aside by a 
responsible writer. 


I hope that nothing I have found it necessary to say 
in discussing this book from the standpoint of students 
will be taken to imply that I have not a lively sense of 
its charm and a warm admiration for the graceful ease 
with which the author has accomplished his task. 


RALPH EDWARDS. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PAINTINGS. _ Selected, copied 
and described by Nina M. Davies, with the editorial 
assistance of ALAN H. GARDINER. 2 Vols. of Plates 
and 1 of Text. (University of Chicago Press, 1936, and 
Cambridge University Press, London.) f1o net. 


The present generation has seen Egyptian art come 
into its own. The discovery of Tutankhamen’s tomb, 
with its wealth of artistic masterpieces, demolished at 
one blow the popular notion that the name “ Egyptian,” 
as applied to a picture or carving, was synonymous with 
“wooden” or “ unlifelike.’ A public interest in 
Egyptian art in general was aroused, and the publication 
of a number of anthologies of Egyptian masterpieces, 
preserved in Egypt itself and in the museums of the world, 
finally established the art of the ancient Nile-dwellers 
as one of the great arts of the world. 


In the domain of painting the Egyptian draughtsmen 
showed a mastery of line which has probably never been 
surpassed, and any student who doubts this statement 
will find ample confirmation of it in the magnificent 
collection of Egyptian tomb paintings reproduced by 
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Mrs. N. de G. Davies in these two large-folio volumes. 
Every phase of the life of ancient Egypt—scenes at the 
royal court, the reception of tribute-bearers from foreign 
lands, Pharaoh in his splendour, gay banquets, hunting 
scenes and religious ceremonies—all are vividly caught 
by the brush of those nameless masters, portrayed in 
brilliant colours upon the walls of the “ houses of 
cternity.” Mrs. Davies and her husband have spent a 
lifetime studying the wall paintings of the tombs of 
Thebes, and have contributed many volumes to the 
literature of Egyptology. But the present work may 
truly be claimed as a magnum opus, for it presents to the 
student of art the cream of the material on a scale on 
which it has never been presented before. No amount 
of reading of histories or books about ancient Egypt 
is complete without the study of these pictures of their 
life, which the Egyptians themselves have prepared. 
And the English student is doubly fortunate in that the 
British Museum possesses an unrivalled collection of 
originals, many of which are actually reproduced by 
Mrs. Davies in these volumes. In the Third Egyptian 
Room the visitor may enter into the carefree sport of 
the great noble, as he stands up in a light papyrus skiff 
among the reeds and brings down wild duck with his 
throw-stick, or gaze with the amused interest of an 
ancient Theban at the strangers from Nubia and 
Palestine who smell the ground before Pharaoh. Once 
the observer has grasped the convention of Egyptian 
painting or relief carving, namely, that the artist’s aim 
was to present an intellectual and not a visual concept 
of his subject, he will be able to appreciate the good 
judgment with which the pictures are composed, the 
amazing skill with which the various figures were first 
outlined upon the plaster surface, and the clean appli- 
cation of fine colours, the brightness of which has been 
preserved to us over a period of more than three thousand 
years. 


These pictures cannot fail to excite in the observer 
an interest in the subjects represented. The 
accompanying volume of text, therefore, describes each 
picture in turn, and discusses whatever details of Egyptian 
manners and customs may make it more interesting to 
the student, thus completing a contribution to the 
history of culture which will stand unequalled for many 
years to come. A.W.S. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


WINTERHALTER LOAN EXHIBITION IN AID OF 
THE WAR SERVICE LEGION, AT 
MESSRS. KNOEDLER’S. 

This is an exhibition of more than ordinary charm, 
partly because the painter whom it honours intended his 
pictures to have just that quality, but partly also because 
time has in various ways increased it. Franz Xaver 
Winterhalter (1805-1873) was known as a painter of 
princes; a favourite at the greatest courts in Europe 
seventy, eighty, ninety, hundred years ago. With few 
exceptions the pictures that form part of this exhibition 
are still in the hands of their original owners or their 
descendants ; the King, Queen Mary, Princess Beatrice, 
Archduke Hubert Salvator, the Duc de Montmorency, 
the Duchesse de Morny—such are the owners’ names 
we encounter, and the portraits are those of the great and 


greatest ladies of bygone courts from Happy Queen, 


Victoria in the days of her young wifehood, to unhappy 
Elizabeth Empress of Austria, and Empress Eugénie, 
who long lived to mourn the death of the Second Empire. 
I must unfortunately leave to those better qualified than 
I am the discussion of the social significance of the 
beautiful women—Russian, French, Spanish and English 
—who added lustre to the courts, and whom—despite 
probability—the artist has, I believe, not flattered or 
“* stylized ” as did other court painters, such as Lely and 
Kneller, even Vandyck and Reynolds. 

Winterhalter has had a poor reputation as an artist 
for more than fifty years. His art was called, even by 
the sober Bryan, “‘ meretricious and mediocre,” and his 
vogue “ greatly above his merits.” Even Dr. Tancred 
Borenius, who writes the introduction to this exhibition, 
makes this reservation: ‘‘ No one could ever reasonably 
claim that he is to be ranked among great masters of the 
XIXth century.” This is probably true. Yet when we 
come to analyse his achievement, as here represented, we 
find it difficult to say exactly why he failed. He is an 
excellent draughtsman. His great classical composition 
“ Florinde ” which (almost incredibile dictu) was given by 
Queen Victoria to the Prince Consort—is better drawn 
and in details better painted than Ingres’ “‘ Bain Turc.” 
Except in the ambitious portrait groups—the one of the 
Orléans family at Chateau d’Eu is shockingly bad in 
composition—he knew how to place his portraits on the 
canvas. He had a nice feeling for differences in texture, 
particularly of dress materials. What is more, he was 
not content with routine work. Thus in the portrait of 
our present Duke of Connaught as an infant (8) he has 
evidently remembered Reynolds ; in the garden portrait 
of Empress Eugénie of a few years later (24) there are 
light brush strokes Fragonard-like in feeling. In the 
*sixties, however, when Manet’s name was on all painters’ 
lips, we find him experimenting with light, and so a 
profile of the Empress of 1861 exactly from the same 
point of view as the former, has the face in shadow. 
But how one feels his apprentice training as a Litho- 
grapher in this.) Again there are experiments with direct 
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EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH 
In the possession of H.R.H. Princess Beatrice 


and reflected light in the portrait of the Empress of 
Austria (12) of 1864, whilst the brilliant portrait of 
Princesse Lise Troubetzkoi (14) is a careful study that 
must have been painted in outdoor light very different 
from the “‘ Eugénie” (24), already alluded to. Likewise 
with the face in lighted shadow is the Duchesse de Morny 
(23) of 1863. The portraits of Lord Charles and Lady 
Maria Hamilton, both of 1863, suggest a memory of 
Raeburn—not only owing to the Tartan which enlivens 
“Lord Charles.” The little water-colour of “ Queen 
Victoria Reviewing the Royal Horse Guards,” on the other 
hand, echoes the German painter W. Kruger. It will be 
seen that Winterhalter’s mind was clearly not stereotyped 
o1 sterile. His weakest things perhaps were the Portraits 
de Parade (2) and portrait groups, whilst such pictures 
as the “ Princesse Marie Woronzoff” in brown Velvet 
(15), of 1859, and the “ Maréchale de Jurgewicz ” (19) 
(see illustration p. 47) represent here, next to the already 
mentioned Empress Elizabeth (12) and the Lise Troubet- 
zkoi (14), achievements in which only the greatest of his 
contemporaries surpassed him. If he missed their stature 
it is perhaps because he never saw his pictures as pictures. 
To have turned them upside down in order to judge of 
their zsthetical qualities only would have seemed to him, 
one fears, a matter of impropriety ! 
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JACOB EPSTEIN, AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES. 


With a child-like unconcern for the onlooker, Mr. 
Epstein continues to turn his inside out so that all may 
see exactly what is in his mind. He is, I should say, 
one of the sincerest artists living. He approaches more 
so now, perhaps, than ever, what he does as if no one had 
done such a thing before. Modelling-clay, water-colours 
and brushes seem in his hands something he had dis- 
covered for the first time. His tools and materials are 
his servants to be used by him as he chooses, and not in 
accordance with the trade or the tradition. He seems 
here, therefore, not so much an artist, a sculptor, a water- 
colourist as a man terrifically interested in poppies, 
dahlias, sunflowers, Haile Selassie, rhododendrons, 
peonies. I have advisedly put the Emperor of 
Abyssinia’s portrait bronze amongst the flowers because 
that is where you here see it, and because he gives his 
concentrated attention to each in their measure. Each 
is an event of its kind—or rather an event in the artist’s 
life. I may, of course, be judging him wrongly, and 
only to the extent in which these things are events in 
my life, but it seems to me as if in his mind were the 
everlasting wonder which would be ever present with us 
did we not so soon take all things for granted and cancel 
with the stamp of the commonplace—with the stamp of 
our commonplaceness—that is, things which no scientist, 
no philosopher can explain. 

Epstein’s bronze of the Emperor Haile Selassie I 
looks a frail thing, ill set up, ill at ease even in its material, 
but standing in front of it the modelled clay perpetuated 
in metal dissolved and in its place appeared the Emperor 
himself nervously pleading with twitching fingers his 
glorious lost cause—if lost it be in the long reckoning. 
An interesting head, that of the Abyssinian, through 
whose veins must flow blood of the strangest conflicts— 
“half as old as time.” 

I am not sure that one can call this figure “a fine 
piece of sculpture,” I am sure that posterity digging it 
up from the ruins of some gas-poisoned, long-forgotten 
city, will wonder and admire—which is the same thing. 

Of Epstein’s flower pictures there is little to say that 
the paintings do not tell. Epstein is impressed not by 
delicacy of structure, nor by the rustic beauty of the 
posy or the pomp of the bouquet. What he sees is the 
miracle of intense colour and irrepressible urge of life. 
For water-colour paintings his colours are remarkably 
strong in their carrying power. I, personally, do not 
care for them so much because they seem like Jeans’ 
expanding universe, exploding away from us rather than 
riveting our attention; but they certainly are the very 
personal expression of an enquiring mind. 


THE R.B.A. 


The general impression of this show is that it does 
not maintain the improved level it had reached during 
the last three or four years. It contains nothing outstand- 
ing, and if there are few things that are downright bad, 
there are far too many that are “so-so.” This sort of 
criticism, of course, is not very convincing or helpful ; 
but to make it otherwise, one would have to go through 
the exhibition, picture by picture, questioning here the 
drawing, there the design, here the colour, there the tone 
relations. Apart, however, from such detailed criticism, 
one would like to ask many of the artists if they knew 


why they chose their particular subjects or themes. 
Since their pictures do not give the answer, one may hold 
up as examples artists who manifestly knew what they 
were about, and whose work supplies the answer to the 
question. Such are, for instance, Mr. Bertram Nicholls, 
the President, Mr. Hesketh Hubbard, Mr. R. O. Dunlop, 
Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson, Mr. Carel Weight, Mr. Karl 
Hagedom, Miss Ethel Walker, Mr. Philip H. Padwick, 
Mr. Henry Hoyland, Miss Marjory Whittington. Then, 
amongst the water-colourists, Mr. Clifford Webb, 
Mr. Steven Spurrier, Mr. Adrian Hill, Mr. Harry Allen, 
Miss Doris M. Stevens, Mr. Frank Medworth. With 
all these artists one feels that in spite of the greatest 
diversity in outlook and execution, and in spite of the 
fact that there are degrees of success even in their own 
works, there is a definite aim, an authentic urge. As 
the show will still be on view when these lines appear in 
print, I would ask those sufficiently interested to compare 
the work of these artists with that of others, and I 
think my meaning will become clear. 


THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS, AT THE 
REDFERN GALLERY. 

It is pleasant to be able to note the continuance of 
health in this society which is now holding its seventeenth 
annual show. Wood-engraving is an engaging occupa- 
tion in which the spectator comes very near to sharing 
the engraver’s pleasure. The reason for this is, I think, 
that all its statements are made in the unequivocal terms 
of black and white, but that the real “fun” is in 
those blacks and whites which, in their mutual relation, 
masquerade as greys. One admires the artist who can 
make the blacks tell as black, and the whites as whites, 
as Messrs. Gill and Gibbings often do. There is much 
taste needed for this, for if black on white or vice versa 
generally looks superficially attractive, it requires a nice 
balance of mass and a feeling for silhouette to achieve a 
really good design. On the other hand, the greys and 
the means by which they have to be achieved in wood- 
engraving are pitfalls for the unwary, but a very delight 
to the experienced engraver and to the collector who has 
learnt to relish the diversity of technique which produces 
them. This as a general indication of the criteria 
which help one to enjoy the “many inventions” 
of artists like Barbara Gregg, Clifford Webb, John 
Farleigh, Gwendolen Raverat, R. Moray Williams, Blair 
Hughes Stanton, J. Buckland Wright, Eric Gill, Julia 
Mavrogordato and Agnes Miller Parker, to mention 
those artists which seem to me to excel in this particular 
show. 


FLOWER PAINTINGS AT THE REDFERN GALLERY. 

Perhaps there is something about flower paintings 
that makes them bad companions. Probably even Mr. 
Epstein’s collection at the Tooth Galleries suffered, 
though they were all, so to speak, blood relations. At 
the Redfern Gallery there were nearly fifty flower pieces 
by painters of such eminence as Clausen, Augustus John, 
Ethel Walker, Glyn Philpot, William Nicholson, Duncan 
Grant, Derain, to mention just a few of the contributors. 
Somehow one had the greatest difficulty in recognizing 
their differences, or at least degrees in their merit. 
Winifred Nicholson’s “ Narcissi in Firelight,” Christopher 
Wood’s “ Marguerites and Cornflowers,” Cedric Morris’s 
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EVENING SHADOWS 


Size of the original 6} in, by 9 in. 


Wood engraving by B. M. CurisTy 


Published by Messrs. James Connell and Sons, Ltd. 


“ Helen’s Vase” and “ Dragon’s Mouth” and R. O. 
Dunlop’s “ Chrysanthemums in a Window ” are amongst 
the few that seemed to stand out by reason of a definite 
attitude to nature taken up by these artists. After all, 
the point of a flower painting—unless it is to serve as an 
illustration in a botanical handbook—is not to tell us 
what chrysanthemums or zinnias look like, but why the 
artist thought it worth his or her while to make a picture 
of them. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


MISS ETHEL WALKER HELD A_ REPRESENTATIVE 
exhibition of her works at the Wildenstein Gallery in 
Bond Street. It included decorative panels, portraits, 
landscapes, sea-pieces and flower-pieces all done in her 
well-known impressionistic manner and all showing her 
appreciation of colour and light values and tone relations 
in preference to the form and silhouette building elements 
of design. 


PERHAPS ONE MAY SAY WITH TRUTH OF THE EAST 
London Group at the Galleries of Reid & Lefevre that 
with one or two exceptions they are more concerned 
with the intimacy of town—-and landscape than with the 
technical possibilities of oil paint. Elwin Hawthorne 
and the brothers Steggles cultivate a kind of pre- 
Raphaelite technique and polished smoothness which 
makes their pictures typically English, nor is their work 
quite free from the suspicion of amateurishness. Let 
me hasten to add, however, that this, with the feeling of 
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sincerity it conveys, is in their case an attraction rather 
than a fault. Miss Phyllis Bray shows particularly in 
her “ Still life” the more purely zsthetical qualities of 
the painter; whilst Mr. John Cooper’s professional 
facileness places him rather outside this group. Mr. 
Cecil Osborne, especially in his “Tea in the Park,” 
proves himself an accomplished plein-air painter ; 
whilst Miss Brynhild Parker’s “The Esplanade ” 
partakes of that sense of nearness or intimacy which I 
have already mentioned in connection with the Hawthorne 
and Steggles outlook, though her technique is different. 


I DO NOT QUITE KNOW WHAT TO MAKE OF VISCOUNT 
Hastings’s paintings, drawings and panels in Fresco. 
He is, it is clear, a serious and even ardent craftsman, who, 
first as an assistant to Diego Rivera and later on his own, 
has done professional work. He executed Fresco 
panels for the Chicago World’s Fair, 1933. In the 
exhibition at Reid & Lefevres there are paintings in 
oil which show his interest in technique, varying from 
the impasto of “‘ Flowers” to the thin glaze of the 
“* Head” and the “ Mr. Langley Moore.” His Fresco 
panels, distinguished for their rich fresh colour, vary 
from the amusingly conventionalized “‘ Hop Pickers ” 
and the quaint “ Nuns and the Fair, Hampstead Heath,” 
to the marching heads of “Spanish Government 
Militia.” There is humorous invention, plenty of 
spirit in all his work, but one suspects that a lack of the 
fundamental knowledge of drawing rather than a 
deliberate intention is the cause of his peculiar style. 
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THE PICTURES FROM A PRIVATE COLLECTION IN PARIS, 
which Messrs. Tooths are showing in their galleries, 
include sensitive but almost academic nudes or semi- 
nudes by K. Roussel, a rather Modigliani-like “‘ Jeune 
Valet” by Soutine, a “ Seated Girl” by Derain, too 
‘eathery for my liking, an admirable landscape by 
Segonzac, a typical Dufresne, and a jolly “ Place d’Hiver, 
Hyéres,” by R. Dufy, as well as a rich colour note, 
‘“‘ Interior,” by Bonnard. 


MR. R. P. BEDFORD’S EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE IN THE 
Gallery of Messrs. Reid & Lefevre was referred to before 
its opening in our December number. I have since had 
an opportunity of visiting it and am much impressed by 
Mr. Bedford’s conception of sculpture as well as by his 
technical skill. It must be remembered that Mr. Bedford 
is the Keeper of Sculpture in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and therefore a student of the art and its 
historical development. If he has completely broken the 
tradition by abandoning the inspiration of the human 
form, the break must be looked upon as a well-founded 
exploration and not as mere novelty-mongering. I have 
no space here for a lengthy discussion of the pro and the 
contra of this innovation, and I think there is much to be 
said against any wide acceptance of plant form as a 
legitimate equal to the human form. It must, however, 
be said that Mr. Bedford has succeeded in a quite 
extraordinary way in symbolizing the tremendous energy 
of the life-force which plants, and particularly flowers. 
make manifest. His sculpture is at its best where he 
avoids any allusion to the human form, as in “‘ Stamens— 
Jaune Lamartine and Ashburton Marble,” for instance, 
or in the almost completely abstract “‘ Knot,” whilst the 
anthropomorphic ‘“ Torso” is distinctly unpleasant. 
Nevertheless even in these things the sense of dynamic 
power is astonishing, having regard to the fact that the 
natural association of stone is static. His use of different 
coloured marble, of course, helps the illusion, and is often 
a tour de force. 


THE DUNLOP ART SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION AT THE NEW 
Burlington Galleries impresses one above all with the 
enormous extent of the company’s activities. The 
exhibition includes contributions from their branches 
and associated companies in eighteen countries so far 
apart as Great Britain and the Dutch East Indies, Cuba 
and South Africa, Brazil and Japan. The society must 
be looked upon as a kind of humanitarian effort calculated 
to counteract the deadening effect of modern conditions 
of labour, and as such deserves all the support it can get. 
All these various and diverse exhibits are the fruits of 
the Dunlop employees’ and their wives’ and children’s 
leisure hours, and there are (especially amongst the needle- 
work and embroideries) contributions that have not the 
obvious taint of amateurishness. It does, however, come 
almost as a shock to one to see how far advanced in 
esthetical sensibility, and also in technical skill, 
the Japanese working man is above his Western, his 
European colleagues, and even above the capabilities of 
the average professional in the West. 


THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB 
At the time of going to press the Winter Exhibition 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club was unfortunately not 
yet hung, but from a pre-view of some of the exhibits 








STILL LIFE By J. B. Oupry 
In the possession of Sir Philip Sassoon 


I can say that it will be of unusual interest. It includes 
Rembrandt’s extraordinarily interesting and attractive 
“* Boy,” lent by Sir Herbert Cook, and the same painter’s 
** Hendrikje Stoffels,” lent by Mr. Simon Morrison, who 
has also lent Jan Steen’s “ Grace before Meat.” From 
Sir Felix Cassel comes Van Dyck’s “Sir Kenelm Digby; ” 
from Major James de Rothschild, Reynolds’s “ Mrs. 
Scott,” and an entertaining portrait of Philippe Egalité, 
but as a child, painted by Boucher. Of musical interest 
for lovers of French XVIIIth century painting is the 
“* Still Life ” by Oudry, which is here reproduced. It is 
lent by Sir Philip Sassoon. It appears to be a kind of 
symphony in white, anticipating Whistler’s inquiries 
into the tone relation of colour by more than a hundred 
years, and, except for other experiments by the same 
artist, I believe is the earliest example of such chromatic 
investigation. For the student of art there are other 
things of interest, such as a “‘ Crucifixion,” by Tura, lent 
by Sir Herbert Cook, an “‘ Adoration of the Kings,” by 
Gerard David, lent by Captain E. G. Spencer Churchill, 
various drawings by Raphael and Leonardo... . In 
short, the Burlington Fine Arts Club will be the place to 
spend many a half hour of pure enjoyment. 


Miss ELyse Lorp continues to produce her charming 
Japonnaiseries in coloured etchings. Her latest exhibition 
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SECRETAIRE IN THUYA WOOD By WEISWEILER 


Wallace Collection 
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NEWS AND 


at Messrs. ARTHUR ACKERMANN’S again contains quite 
a number of prints, which those who like this kind of 
“ conceipt ” will think exceptionally successful. 


Miss REBECCA CROMPTON’S exhibition of Modern 
Design in Embroidery at MEssrs. BATSFORD’S GALLERY 
heralds her book on the subject, which the firm has just 
published, and of which a review will shortly appear in 
APOLLO. Meantime, I can say that Miss Crompton 
possesses lively invention, taste and esprit. My only 
regret is that she puts her things under a glass case. 


THE BrRyGos GALLERY, 73, New Bond Street, W. 1, 
is a new venture devoted entirely to the exhibition and 
sale of products of the Kiln. Their first exhibition 
included TERRA-COTTAS BY FRANK DosBsoN and ENGLISH 
PoTTERY by a group of potters, of which some, such as 
Bernard Leach and Cardew are already well known, and 
all deserve to be, since their work is simple, delightful and 
astonishingly reasonable in price. Mr. Dobson’s terra- 
cottas are in his well-known manner. 


PRESSURE ON OUR SPACE COMPELS ME TO DEAL ALL 
too shortly with a number of shows that merited much 
more consideration. First among them was an admirable 
EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTER DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. 


COMMENTS 


COLNAGHI’S. In this once more Lambert Doomer 
(1622/3-1700), as in their last show, stood out as a 
master of the power of “empty” space as an element 
of design, in an age which as a whole loved multiplicity 
of incident. Etienne Jeaurat, a friend of Chardin’s, was 
another master more familiar in his relation to his 
contemporaries than in his actual work. Gainsborough, 
Turner, Rowlandson and John Raphael Smith, amongst 
the British; a Florentine Head of about 1480, Maes, 
Beerstraten, Canaletto, amongst the foreign artists, were 
represented by drawings one likes to remember. ‘“‘ THE 
Circus,” an exhibition of pictures by modern painters 
dealing with this subject, is a brilliant notion of its 
organizers, THE LEGER GALLERIES. It will still be on 
view during the first half of January, and we strongly 
advise those of our readers who care for the subject to 
visit it. They will there be able to enjoy the tremendous 
variety of conceptions with which artists have approached 
the scene. Dame Laura Knight is all for solid facts ; 
Glyn Philpot for delicate, almost macabre fancy ; Charles 
Ginner seems to lay a solemn mosaic; Rouault 
manages, still more solemnly, to suggest the harmony of 
stained glass; Clifford Hall’s “ Baby Elephants Entering 
the Ring ” is irresistibly exhilarating; Jean de Botton’s 
““ Le Cirque ” has the air of a ceiling decoration in the 
grand manner ; Jack B. Yeats is entirely personal . . . 
and so on. Really a grand entertainment. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


ACCORDING TO A “‘ TIMES” REPORT ART CRITICISM HAS, 
by decree of Dr. Goebbels, ceased in Germany as from 
November 27th of last year. The place of criticism is to 
be taken by objective analysis and description. It is 
understood that the commentator will not be permitted 
to say that a work of art or a performance is either good 
or bad. 

We sympathize with this view to a certain extent. 
Art criticism as such of necessity disappeared when “ the 
Greeks and the Romans! ” ceased to be the standard by 
which art could be judged. No other objective standard 
has since taken its place. 

Or is there another ? 

Until we are convinced that there is another we must 
hold that all art criticism is purely subjective. 

We hold also that objective analysis of art is as 
impossible as its description. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY ANNOUNCE AN EXHIBITION OF 
British Architecture to be opened on January roth, 1937. 
The exhibition has been organized in order to give a 
comprehensive view of British architecture in all its 
aspects, from the beginning of this century down to the 
present day ; it will place before the public an architec- 
tural survey of wider scope than it is possible to provide 
in the necessarily restricted space available for the 
exhibition of architecture in the Summer Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. This exhibition will be on liberal 
and catholic lines, without prejudice in the matter of 
styles, and is being arranged by a committee of architects 
consisting of members of the Royal Academy and other 
well-known architects. 


The Royal Academy hopes that this exhibition, which 
will show the public what is actually being done, may 
have its effect on the development of architecture in this 
country. 


A retrospective exhibition of designs dating from the 
sixteenth century to the end of the nineteenth will be 
included. 


To the Editor of *‘ Apollo.” 


DEAR SiR,—In your report of Mr. de Laszlo’s recent lecture 
on art, appearing in Apollo for October, he has much to say 
against the Aims and Practice of the “ Modern Painter.” His 
remedy is “ nature worship.” 

Now was it not precisely “ nature worship ”’ which led 
the later schools of painting to such extremes of realistic imagery, 
that imagination was all but exterminated. 


Photography and easy travel added to this surfeit. It is 
small wonder that the artist and the public turned almost 
desperately to any form of art which showed imagination. 


“* Externals ” yielded before ‘ Internals.” 


The real difficulty of the modern painter is not how to 
represent the phenomena of nature more faithfully, but how 
to get his balance and make progress in the long neglected 
yet very potent realm of the spiritual vision. 

History indeed repeats itself. 

The ancient world, like our own, got bored with a “ nature 
worship ” from which it derived small comfort; yet classical 
Rome was reduced to its knees before the new Christian art, 
an art owing little enough to nature for its overwhelming message. 
Byzantines, stained glass workers, illuminators, and primitives 
followed each other in a thousand-year succession, to show to 
what ecstatic heights art can attain by looking “* inside ” instead 
of “ outside.”’ Religion certainly led the way, but not a religion 
of nature. Art needed, and needs now more than ever, a 
religion of God. M. JONAS. 


‘ 
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APOLLO 


WE HAVE TO MOURN THE LOSS OF ONE OF OUR VALUED 
contributors, Dr. Raimond van Marle, who died on 
November 17th at Perugia at the age of forty-nine. A 
Dutchman by birth, he settled in Perugia nearly twenty 
years ago, and his contributions to Apollo were mostly 
concerned with his discoveries among the paintings of 
the early Italian School. He was the author of books 
and papers on many different subjects, but his name 
will survive through his magnum opus, ““ The Development 
of the Italian Schools of Painting.” This was almost 
completed, only the XVIth volume remains to be 
published. We gather, from the obituary notice 
in The Times, that with the help of Mr. F. Mason Perkins, 
this will be completed and issued in 1937. 


THE WORLD OF ART HAS SUFFERED ANOTHER GREAT 
loss in the death of Sir Charles Holmes, formerly 
Director of the National Gallery, but equally well 
remembered as Slade Professor of Art in Oxford 
University, as a critic, as a writer on art, and as a painter 
of distinction. 


IN A CIRCULAR ISSUED BY THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 
connection with their Exhibition of Architecture we 
read: “In organizing this Exhibition, the Academy is 
laying special stress on the personal work of the architect 
as an artist rather than as a professional man.”’ The italics 
are ours; they underline a distinction which should be 
unthinkable. 


WE HAVE ONCE BEFORE HAD THE PLEASURE OF REPRODUCING 
see page 49) one of Miss B. M. Christy’s excellent wood 
engravings. ‘*‘ Evening Shadows” is her latest work. Messrs. 
James Connell & Sons, Ltd., have issued this in a limited edition. 


MESSRS. B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION 
of considerable importance to collectors; this is ‘‘ Chinese 
Jade : A comprehensive Review of its Characteristics, Decoration, 
Folklore and Symbolism by Stanley Charles Nott.” The book, 
to which Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, formerly Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, has written an introduction, is 
“the first in any language to review the story of this subject 
from the earliest ages to the XXth century.” We hope to review 
it in our next number and to reproduce a specimen of its fifty 
colour plates. 


A CATALOGUE OF OLD ENGLISH GLASS OF QUITE UNUSUAL 
interest has been issued by Messrs. Arthur Churchill, Ltd. It 
is prefaced by an entertaining and very frank note by the 
publishers, and followed by four articles by specialists. Mr. R. 
Francis, F.S.A., writes on “‘ Propaganda Glasses,” Mr. D. B. 
Harden on “‘ Glassware in Roman Times,” Mr. G. F. Lawrence 

n “‘ Glass from London Excavations,” and Mr. W. A. Thorpe 
n “ English Glassware in the XVIIth Century.” These articles 
are followed in their turn by “A Brief Survey of European 
Glass,” and the priced catalogue with full notes completes a 
publication which no collector or intending collector would 
wish to miss. Its price is 4s. 


ALL COLLECTORS OF FINE OLD GLASS KNOW MR. CECIL 
Davis, and many of them must have visited his galleries at 8, St. 
Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington. Mr. Davis has, however, 
felt that his Kensington address is too far away from the centre 
of London. In particular visitors from the country and overseas 
have often only a short time to spare, and we know that antique 
collectors especially enjoy a leisurely time with the objects of 
their predilection. They will, therefore, be pleased to hear 
that Mr. Davis has taken additional and more conveniently 
situated showrooms at 14A, Stratton Street, Piccadilly, where 
they will be able to browse amongst Mr. Davis’s specialities— 
old Irish glass, Georgian decanters, XVIIIth-century drinking 
glasses, period chandeliers, in short, fine glass of all kinds. 
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SENTIMENTAL AS WELL AS NEWS INTEREST IS ATTACHED TO 
the illustration which appears above these lines. It represents 
another one of London’s fast disappearing landmarks, and is 
connected with the ever to be lamented destruction of Nash’s, 
Regent Street. The fine old Georgian shop in St. Alban’s 
Place, so long occupied by Messrs. H. N. Veitch, is to be 
demolished to make room for another super cinema. Messrs. 
Veitch have, however, been able to obtain attractive showrooms 
at 96, Jermyn Street, just behind the Church of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, where their collection of antique silver and old 
Sheffield plate will be on view. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 
EGYPTIAN PAINTING IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Frontispiece. See review page 45, also reference on page 5. 
AN OLD WOMAN SELLING FISH (facing p. 40) 

By GABRIEL METSU (1628/30-1667) 

This is an outstanding example 
“peasant” genre. 

The artist was the son of the less known painter 
Jacob Metsu and also probably a pupil of Gerard Dou. 
Unlike his contemporary, Terborch, with whom he 
had many points in common, Metsu chose to represent 
other facets of life than that of polite society, and was 
at his ease in the portrayal of two worlds, that of the 
humble and that of the well-to-do. 

SECRETAIRE IN THUYA WOOD (facing p. 50) 

By ADAM WEISWEILER. (Master 1778) 

This secrétaire of thuja wood, ornamented with 
gilt bronze mounts in the manner of Gouthiére and 
inlaid with decorative plaques of. Sévres porcelain, 
belonged to Marie-Antoinette. Thuja wood was a 
favourite material of the Queen, who had a grove of 
thuja trees planted in the gardens of the Trianon. The 
piece is stamped, under freize of lower part on the right 
hand side, “A. Weisweiler.’ Of German birth and 
a pupil of Roentgen, Weisweiler came to Paris at an 
early age and worked for the Queen at St. Cloud. He 
survived into the period of the Empire. 

A feature of Weisweiler’s work is often an elegant 
stretcher which, in the case of this secrétaire, supports 
a medallion of Sévres porcelain bearing the Queen’s 
monogram. 
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A Portion of a Page from a XVth Century Cabalistic Manuscript 
Sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on November 9th 


S the year 1936 draws to its close we are able to look 
A back over a period of activity in the auction sale rooms, 
which proves without any doubt that the slump has 
definitely departed and prosperity is on its way. 
PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
On November goth and roth Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. sold 
a valuable collection of printed books and manuscripts, autograph 
letters and historical documents, and Oriental manuscripts and 
an Hours of the Virgin. With calendar. Use of Rheims. 
Illuminated manuscript on vellum, very well written in a clear 
and good Gothic script, fourteen lines to a page, 175 leaves, and 
five large and finely-painted miniatures in arched compartment 
with beautifully executed borders of flowers, fruit, acanthus 
decoration and spiral work (two of the borders painted on gold 
grounds). Twelve other pages decorated with large initials 
painted on a gold ground, and fine borders. Numerous other 
larger and small initials in gold and colours, some with marginal 
decoration. Olive morocco gilt, arms on sides (motto: ‘* Carpe 
diem”), 8vo (6Zin. by 4$in.), Northern France, late XVth 
century, fetched £60 ; Oliver Goldsmith’s poem, “‘ The Deserted 
Village,” first edition, first issue (A-B in sixes), the title-page 
varies from the two reproduced in the Ashley Library 
Catalogue, wrappers, printed for W. Griffin, at “ Garrick’s 
Head,” in Catherine Street, Strand, 1770, £120; this copy 
has the reading “‘tyrant’s head” on page 9, and the past 
particulars are elided. Line 8 reads ‘“‘ endear’d earch scene.” 
Martin Luther’s “A Collection of Protestant Prayers,” in 
German (Mansfeldian dialect) partly composed by Martin 
Luther and collected by Johann Agricola, Luther’s secretary, 
at the time of the Leipzig Dispute, £300. Henry Parrot’s 
“The More the Merrier,” £62. A Cabalistic manuscript, 
Southern Germany (probably Bavarian), written on vellum, 
eight leaves; bound in stiff cardboard covers with inscription 
pasted on upper cover: “ Die Kunst Ciromantia von Dottor 
Hartlieb Herzoglich baierischen Leibarzt, 1448,” folio (16 in. 
by 12$in.; 406 mm. by 317 mm.), circa 1410, £62 (see 
illustration). An Omar Khayyam: Rubda’iyat, a Persian MS., 
written in beautiful Nasta’liq within gold and black rules on 
twenty-five leaves of gold-sprinkled paper, contains 145 Quatrains 
(two of which are not found elsewhere), £250. Messrs. SOTHEBY 
and Co. held a three-day sale of printed books and engravings 
on November 30th and December Ist and 2nd, and a framed 
engraving by Whistler of Elinor Leyland (K. 109), third state, 
of seven, before the shading of the butterfly, a superb impression 
on japan paper, with wide margins under the mount, £52; 
this is a very fine example of Whistler’s excessively rare early 
drypoint portraits ; almost unknown to the sale rooms, so seldom 
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is there an opportunity for their acquisition. Durer’s “ St. 
Eustace” (St. Hubert) (B. 57, C.D. 32), a very fine early 
impression, with the high crown water-mark Ha. 4, £190, and 
T. Rowlandson’s view of the Louvre from the Tuileries Gardens, 
with numerous figures of ladies and gentlemen of fashion, 
soldiers and others seated or strolling under the trees in the 
foreground, water-colour, 11 in. by 17in., £74. Among the 
books John Gerarde’s “‘ The Herball Historie of Plantes,” folio 
John Norton, 1597, realised £23 10s. 


SILVER 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co.’s sale of Old Silver on November 
12th a George III tankard, London, 1793, fetched £14 2s. 6d. ; 
a George II mug of circular form with scroll handle on reeded 
base, London, 1759, £9 18s. ; a Newcastle two-handled porringer, 
the body engraved with birds and flower and leaf design, and 
the initials “‘ M. R.,”’ by William Robinson, late XVIIth century, 
£34 9s. 9d.; a George II salver, the centre plain except for a 
crest, within a pie-crust border, supported on four hoof feet, by 
Geo. Hindmarsh, London, 1736, 10 in. diameter, £33 17s. Id. ; 
and a pair of George II sauce boats of plain design with waved 
edge, supported on three-pad feet with high scroll handle, by 
Fuller White, London, 1746 (2) £30 7s. 6d. At Messrs. CHRISTIE, 
MANSON & Woops’s sale of Old English silver plate on November 
18th a George I small cylindrical mug with tapering sides and a 
reeded band round the body, with ribbed scroll handle, 2} in. 
high, by William Fleming, 1717, fetched {11 17s. 6d.; a 
Charles II two-handled porringer, 3} in. high, 1683, maker’s 
mark “‘ A.H.”’ pellet above, crescent below, £97 18s. ; a Common- 
wealth apostle spoon, the nimbus chased with the St. Esprit, 
by James Birkby, Hull, circa 1650, £46; a complete set of 
Chessmen, half in silver and half in silver-gilt, the pawns formed 
as Roman soldiers, the kings and queens mounted on camels, 
the castles on elephants, the knights on horseback, height between 
3 in. and 4in., Britannia Standard, 1816, probably by Edward 
Fennell, weight 119 oz. 17 dwt.—in William and Mary walnut 
box, decorated with a marquetry design of flowers and mounted 
at a later date with ormolu, £145; and a pair of table candle- 
sticks, each on square base with sunk circular centre and baluster 
stem, decorated with bands of gadrooning, engraved with a crest, 
I1 in. high, 1762, with detachable nozzles, Victorian, and scroll 
branches each for two lights to form candelabra, with urn and 
foliage finials in the centre, by Jonathan Alleine, 1773, £103 
13s. 9d. At Messrs. SOTHEBY’s Rooms on December roth a 
George II tea-kettle and stand of bulbous form, London, circa 
1730-1740, fetched £58; a Queen Anne sweetmeat dish of 
small size, the base of the interior with a six-petal flower head, 
the sides divided into six panels, each with plumed decoration 
all in punch work, two wire scroll handles, length overall 4} in., 
London, 1709, £21 14s.; a William and Mary toilet box and 
cover, width overall 8in., by Jno. Jackson, London, 1698, 
£132 8s.; a tall communion flagon by the same maker is at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; a rare William and Mary Glasgow 
drinking cup, the body of beaker shape, the lower part with 
applied ornament consisting of twelve vertical lobed leaves 
below a bold moulded band, supported on a reeded circular 
base, double “‘ C ”’ scroll handle, 3}? in. high, by Robert Brook, 
Glasgow, 1694, £106 5s.; two similar drinking vessels are 
illustrated in Jackson’s “‘ History of English Plate,” Vol. 2, 
Fig. 1,000 and 1,001, pages 771 and 772. 


PICTURES, PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woop’s sale on 
November 13th, Van Brussel’s ‘“‘ Fruit and Flowers on a Marble 
Slab,”’ signed and dated 1786, on panel 21 in. by 16 in. fetched 
£231; Martin Van Valckenburg’s “‘ The Seasons,” a set of four, 
signed and dated 1600, £262 10s.; “‘ The Horses of Sir Charles 
Warre-Malet, of the East India Company, of Wilbury House, 
near Salisbury, being exercised on Newmarket Heath,” by 
Sartorius, 22 in. by 29}in., £168; and “ The Madonna and 
Child, with the infant St. John, St. Andrew and St. Jerome,” 
by Pintoricchio, on panel, circular, 23 in. diameter, £157 Ios. ; 
at the same rooms on November 16th, a set of four mezzotints 
in colour, ‘‘ Views of Paris,” after J. Gendall and A. Pugin, by 
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APPLE GREEN PLATEAU, painted by Dobin, 16} in. 
From the Madame Dhainaut Collection 
Sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on December toth 


1775. 


T. Sutherland and D. Havell, fetched £29 8s.; a pair Vue du 
Porte St. Paul and Vue de la Porte St. Bernard, after de Machy, by 
C. M. Descourtis, £16 5s. 6d.; among the pictures in the same 
sale, Sir J. Reynolds, “* Portrait of —. Northey, Esq.,” in blue coat, 
black stock and white lace frills, 29in. by 24}in., realized 
£246 15s.; “ The Meet,” by W. Barraud, 31 in. by 49 in., £294 ; 
and a panel, 24 in. by 184 in., by Rembrandt, “‘ A Musical Party,” 
£2,205. At these rooms on December 4th, “‘ Ecce Homo,” a panel 
214in. by 16}in., by Lucas Cranach, fetched {102 18s.; Van 
Der Neer’s “‘ A Frozen River Scene, with buildings and figures on 
the ice: daylight,” on panel, 23in. by 35in., £241 Ios. ; 
Tintoretto’s “ Portrait of a Procurator of San Marco,” in 
embroidered red robes edged with ermine and small white collar, 
41} in. by 27} in., £262 10s.; A. Devis’s “ Portrait of T. Travers, 
Esq., of Trevalyn House, Denbighshire,” signed and dated 1763, 
29 in. by 24 in., £126; and J. F. Herring’s, Senr’s. “ Portrait of 
Matilda,” winner of the St. Leger, 1827, and two other race- 
horses and jockeys on a course 35 in. by 53 in., £282 10s.; this 
picture was painted to the order of James Cruikshank, Esq., of 
Langley Park, Co. Angus. At Messrs. SoTHEBY’s sale of 
important paintings and drawings, on December 9th, a pastel 
by Alfred Sisley, “ Neige de Mars et déget”; landscape in 
early spring covered with thawing snow, I2in. by 15} in., 
fetched £140; Janssen’s “‘ Portrait of Henry Prince of Wales,” 
£230; a panel by Jan van Goyen, “‘ Dutch River Scene with 
figures in boats,” signed and dated 1651, 15 in. by 19} in., 
£400; Fragonard’s “‘ Jeune Femme Assise,” red chalk, in a 
fine old carved frame, attributed to Bagard of Nancy, 8} in. by 
6} in., £300; Tiepolo’s ““ The Halberdier,” 80in. by 54 in., 
£1,400 ; and “ Portrait of an Actor,” by J. B. Greuze, signed 
and dated 1755, 31 in. by 25 in., £2,000. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

At Messrs. SoTHEBY & Co.’s sale of Chinese porcelain from 
the Edward J. Farmer collection on November 2oth, a very fine 
famille verte Yen Yen vase, K‘ang Hsi, fetched £210; a famille 
verte Kuan Yin vase, K‘ang Hsi, £250; a magnificent famille verte 
large Rouleau vase (illustrated in colour in the November Apollo), 
£400; a fine famille noire and Ruby Garniture of a vase of two 
beakers, Yung Chéng, £245 ; an extremely fine pair of famille rose 
vases, £500; and a very rare star-sapphire vase, £270. At 
another sale in these rooms on the same day, a pair of fine 
inscribed eggshell bowls in the manner of Ku Yueh, delicately 
drawn and painted with swallows perching on flowering branches 
of tree peony in famille rose enamels, and on the other side with a 
poem roughly translated, “‘ The days are very long and the spring- 
time is as happy as the sea ; two swallows in the branches singing 
their spring song’”’; the interior plain 4in.; blue-enamelled 
four-character mark of Yung Chéng within a rectangle (see 
illustration in November Apollo), £55; a fine Tz’u Chou Yao 
vase, 8 in., Sung dynasty, £72; and a pair of fine famille rose 
cisterns of oval shape, Yung Chéng, £170. At CHRISTIES on 
November 26th, a pair of Chelsea vases and covers, 12} in. high, 


gold anchor mark realized £50 8s., and a Gubbio dish, Io in. 
diameter, circa 1520, £73 10s. At the same rooms on 
November 30th, a pair of Chelsea figures of Jupiter and Mars, 
with attributes, decorated in colours, 11 in. high, fetched £44 2s. ; 
and on December 3rd at these galleries a Chinese famille rose 
bowl, 15} in. diameter, Ch‘ien Lung realized, £44 2s.; and a 
Chinese famille rose bowl, the exterior enamelled with cockerels, 
flowering peony and chrysanthemum, and the interior with 
diapers at the lip, 15} in. diameter, Ch‘ien Lung, £96 12s. Andon 
December roth, a Sévres cup and saucer, painted in colours with 
exotic birds, enclosed in panels on an apple-green ground gilt 
with oeil-de-perdrix and berried laurel at the borders, 1764, 
fetched £9 9s.; a pair of Evential Jardiniéres and stands, painted 
with bouquets of fruit and flowers in panels, with gilt palm leaves 
and floral borders on a turquoise ground, 7}in. high, £105 ; 
a Mennecy group of five musicians, playing musical instruments 
and standing on rock work, decorated in colours and gold, 11 in. 
high, impressed D.V. mark, £68 5s.; a Chinese egg-shell plate 
with ruby back, the centre enamelled with peony and citron, 
and the borders with various diapers, 7} in. diameter, Yung 
Chéng, £38 17s.; and a pair of Chinese blue-and-white bottles, 
painted with flowering plants in panels on a powder-blue ground, 
mounted with an ormolu lip and plinth, 8} in. high, K‘ang Hsi 
£23 2s. 
FURNITURE 


At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’s sale on 
November 19th, a Chippendale mahogany armchair with fluted 
uprights, waved top rail, and pierced splat carved with foliage, 
supported on square legs united by plain stretchers, fetched 
£30 9s.; a mahogany bureau, with sloping front and five 
drawers below, supported on bracket feet and carved with trellis 
ornament, 42 in. wide, £73 10s.; and a set of six George II 
mahogany chairs, £68 2s. At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S sale of fine 
furniture, on November 2oth, a Chippendale mahogany knee-hole 
writing desk, 3 ft. 2 in. wide, fetched £115; a fine pair of elab- 
orately carved mahogany Chippendale elbow chairs, £285 ; a fine 
Hepplewhite mahogany library bookcase of double break front 
form, 7 ft. 8in. high by gft. wide, £215; a William Kent 
mahogany bookcase, 4 ft. 9 in. wide by 7 ft. 9 in. high, £100; a 
pair of Chippendale mahogany card tables, 2 ft. 10 in. wide, £300 ; 
a pair of George I walnut card tables, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, £245 ; anda 
Queen Anne walnut cabinet on chest, 4 ft. wide by 7 ft. 2 in. high, 
£195. At the same rooms on November 26th, a Georgian 
mahogany dining table with two extra leaves, 13 ft. 9 in., fetched 
£72; and a set of mahogany chairs in the Hepplewhite style, 
comprising ten single chairs and two armchairs, the shield-shaped 
backs finely carved with Prince of Wales’s plumes, the three- 
reeded rails springing from a sunflower motif, the Serpentine- 
fronted seats supported on square-taped front legs and toes, 
£128. At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’s on Novem- 
ber 26th, a Louis XV parquetry commode, with shaped front, 
4 ft. wide, stamped C. Dester M.E., fetched £168 ; a Chippendale 
mahogany commode, of Serpentine shape, fitted with three 
drawers and a writing slide, and mounted with ormolu at the 
angles, cast and chased with foliage, 4 ft. wide, £304 Ios. ; 
a Chippendale mahogany armchair, with scroll arm supports 
carved with foliage and scrolls, the seat frames supported 
on cabriole legs carved on the knees with wave ornament and 
acanthus foliage terminating in volute feet, the seat, back and arms 
stuffed and covered in petit-point needlework woven with ships, 
and hounds hunting deer, in yellow borders inset with vines and 
flowers in colours, £220 10s. ; a Chippendale mahogany commode 
of Serpentine shape, fitted with five drawers, the angles formed 
as pilasters boldly carved with scroll foliage and fluting, sup- 
ported on bracket feet, 4 ft. 3 in. wide, £199 I0s.; a Dutch card 
and gaming table, with triple folding top inlaid with cornucopias 
of flowers, shells and leaves, supported on cabriole legs carved 
on the knees with leaves, terminating in foliated volute feet, 
33 in. wide, XVIIIth century, £86 2s.; and a George I walnut 
secretaire cabinet, 6 ft. 10 in. high by 30in. wide, £120 I§s. 
At the same rooms on December 3rd a set of ten Adam armchairs 
of Louis XVI design, with oval backs and moulded framework, 
fetched £63; a Charles II chair, on giltwood legs carved with 
foliage and pierced with a baluster ornament, united by a scroll- 
and-X-shaped stretcher, the seat and back stuffed and covered in 
needlework, £65 2s.; a pair of Italian giltwood torchéres, with 
baluster stems and triangular bases carved with gadrooning, 
acanthus and fluting, 4 ft. 8 in. high, XVIlith century, £31 Ios. ; 
a William and Mary table, fitted with one drawer in the frieze, 
on turned legs and X-shaped stretcher, veneered with pieces of 
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oyster walnut and inlaid with boxwood lines, 33 in. wide, 
£102 18s.; and a Sheraton mahogany pedestal library table, 
fitted with five drawers in the frieze, and with cupboards and 
sliding trays in each pedestal, the serpentine-shaped front with 
columns at the angles, the knee-hole recess carved with fan-shaped 
panels, 4 ft. 5 in. wide, £283 10s.; and at these galleries on 
December roth, a Louis XV marquetry table of slightly 
serpentine bombé form, with curved angles and legs, the sliding 
top enclosing a drawer fitted with a velvet-covered slab to form 
a secretaire and with two drawers below, the front inlaid with 
rococo scrolls in kingwood on tulipwood ground and the top 
with sprays of flowers framed by scroll work in similar woods ; 
the ormolu mounts comprising a moulded band to the top, angle 
mounts and toes cast and chased with foliage and moulded 
ornament, 20 in. wide (see illustration), £504 ; a French commode 
of serpentine bombé form, 4 ft. 10 in. wide, stamped B.V.R.B., 
£315; a pair of Louis XV dwarf cupboards with serpentined 
fronts and ogee-carved sides, 3 ft. 11 in. wide, stamped B.V.R.B., 
£630; a pair of Chippendale mirrors enclosed in giltwood 
frames, carved with rococo scrolls, foliage and wave ornament, 
5 ft. 3 in. high, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, £152 5s.; a set of four Chippen- 
dale mahogany chairs and two armchairs, £252 (see illustration 
in December Apollo); and a Chippendale mahogany commode of 
serpentine shape, 4 ft. 2 in. wide, £96 12s. 


CLOCKS 

A number of interesting and important clocks have come 
on the market recently, and at SOTHEBY’s on November 2oth a 
Tompion longcase clock, 7 ft. 3 in. high, fetched £580; and 
at Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on November 26th a 
William III bracket clock by John Pepys, London, with engraved 
back plate and ormolu dial with inset calendar chased in the 
spandrels with cherubs, enclosed in an ebonized case, the domed 
top mounted with silver plaques and handle pierced and chased 
with scrolls and foliage, 14} in. high, £84; and at the same 
rooms on December 3rd a French clock by Etienne Lenoir, 
enclosed in a porcelain case formed as a flower surrounded by 
porcelain flowers on ormolu rococo scroll base, 13 in. high, 
and a pair of candelabra, with porcelain figures of swans en 
suite, 8} in. high, £56 14s.; a French clock by Orande 4 Versailles, 
enclosed in an architectural case, on white marble base, sur- 
mounted by a figure of Cupid, 15 in. high, £26 5s.; and on 
December roth a George I longcase clock, the elaborate move- 
ment by William Scafe, London, showing phases of the moon, 
days of the month, etc., enclosed in a tall walnut case with 
architectural canopy and a barometer in the centre of the door, 
9 ft. 6in. high, £105. 


THE MADAME DHAINAUT COLLECTION 
As anticipated, great interest was shown in the selling of 
the above collection at Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co.’s Rooms on 
December roth, and a total of £11,956 was realized. A miniature 


A LOUIS XV 
MARQUETRY 
TABLE. 
20 in. wide 
From the 
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Christie, 
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EDWARD VI APOSTLE 

SPOON, with a gilt figure 

of the Master at the top. 

By NICHOLAS BARTLEMEW, 
1550 

To be sold by Messrs. Puttick 

& Simpson on January 14th 











of Mademoiselle Joly de la Comédie Frangaise by Frangois 
Dumont, signed and dated Dumont |’an 3me, almost circular, 
22 in., within an attractive rose diamond frame, realized £165 ; 
Marie Elizabeth Joly, the famous actress, died in 1798. A 
choice Louis XV oval Chinoiserie snuffbox, 33 in., £380; a pair 
of magnificent Louis XVI tureens, covers and stands, by Robert 
Joseph Auguste, Paris, 1775-1776, £2,200; a set of four very 
fine circular dishes, superbly painted by Evans, 1768, £220; 
an attractive teapot and cover, from a Solitaire set, 1757, £145 ; 
a very fine sucrier and cover, painted with reserved panels of 
children, after Boucher, within “ rose pompadour,” and gilt 
reserved panels on a lattice ground of similar colours with flower 
springs between, the cover surmounted by a floral knop being 
decorated with two reserved panels of horticultural trophies by 
Leve aine, 4} in., 1764, £220; a very attractive ewer and 
basin, superbly painted with bouquets and bunches of flowers 
and fruit within white reserved panels on a blue lattice “ rose 
pompadour ”’ ground, ornaments with red florettes and gilt 
** ceil de perdrix ” motifs, the loop handle white with gilt lines 
and with metal mounts, basin 10} in., ewer 6}in., 1761, £410 ; 
an important apple green plateau, painted by Dodin, within a 
quatrefoil panel with a group of Venus, Mercury and Cupid, 
with billing doves, other amatory trophies and Caduceus in a 
pastoral landscape, with an aqueduct in the background, the 
lobed oval sides, superbly gilt with an ornate arabesque diaper 
and festoon design, by Guillaume Noel, the handles in the form 
of knotted ribbon ties, 16} in., 1775, £100 (see illustration) ; this 
plateau is by the same painter as the fine vases with the children 
playing ‘“‘ Blind Man’s Buff” and “Catching Birds,” 1771 
and 1776, in the Royal Collection. 





At the time of going to press no definite dates for sales to 
be held in 1937 have been fixed with the exception of the sale 
of fine silver to be held by Messrs. Puttick & SIMPSON on 
January 14th. This silver is the property of His Grace the Duke 
of St. Albans, and one of the most interesting items is an 
Edward VI apostle spoon, with a gilt figure of the Master at the 
top, by Nicholas Bartlemew, 1550 (see illustration). There is 
also included a pair of George II sauce boats by Daniel Piers, 
1750; a set of four George III finely chased sauce boats by Paul 
Storr ; a George II tankard, salvers, sets of candlesticks, etc., and 
a table service, George II and George IV, and later, comprising 
soup tureens, entrée and vegetable dishes and plates ; also some 
fine pieces of Sheffield plate. 
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HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 
full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. IN NO CASE MUST THE 
ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “Apollo.” 


C. 32. ARMS ON SILVER JUG BY DAVID WILLIAMS, 2.) ARMS ON IRISH GLASS DECANTER, circa 1820.— 
1746.—Arms : Argent three boars heads erect and erased sable, Arms: Sable a chevron argent between two escallops in chief 
angued gules ; surmounted by an Earl’s coronet. Supporters: and a boar’s head erased in base of the second. Crest: An 
On either side a boar sable, bristled and unguled or. Motto: heraldic tiger passant argent. Motto: Nec temere nec timide 
Quod Ero Spero. ; 
These are the Arms of Booth, and the jug must have been 
engraved for George, 2nd and last Earl of Warrington: he was 
born 2 May, 1675, and though a minor was Lord Lieutenant of 
Cheshire 1694; he married at St. Giles-in-the-Fields 9 April, 
1702, Mary, daughter and co-heir of John Oldbury of London, 
merchant, and received with her a fortune of £40,000. She 
died 3 April, 1740, and apparently had no Arms, or he would 
have shown them in pretence on his own, though he had an 
unhappy married life. His wife was described in the Suffolk 
Letters as “‘a limber dirty fool” in 1722, he himself being 
called “the stiffest of all stiff things.” He died, aged 83, 
2 August, 1758, without male issue. 


C. 33. ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN PLATE, circa 
1760. Arms: Argent on a chevron, the upper part terminating 
in a cross patée fitchée gules, three bezants, impaling, Per pale 
gules and azure, a lion rampant argent within an orle of crosses 
crosslet or. Crest: A wolf’s head couped proper, gorged with 
a collar gules, charged with three bezants. 

These are the Arms of Newland of Newlands, co. Southampton, 
impaling Huchinson of cos. Durham and Essex. 


C.. 26. 1.) ARMS ON IRISH GLASS DECANTER, circa 
1745. Arms: Sable a chevron between three boys’ heads 
couped at the shoulders argent, crined or, round the neck of 
each a snake entwined proper, a label for difference. Crest : 
A boy’s head as in the Arms. 





These are the Arms of Travers, and the decanter was probably 
engraved for John Moore Travers of Clifton, co. Cork. His 
only child and heir, Elizabeth Barbara, married 4 September, 
1827, Sir William Henry St. Laurence Clarke, 2nd Baronet, 
who assumed by Royal Licence 20 March, 1853, the additional 
name and Arms of Travers. 


C. 35. ARMS ON SILVER GILT COLLAR BADGE, 
LONDON, 1888.—Arms: Per fess sable and argent, a pale 
cour terchanged, three rams salient of the second, two and one, 
armed and unguled or. Crest: A ram’s head, issuing from a 
basket argent between two wings expanded gules. Motto: 
True hearts and warm hands. 


The Arms of the Worshipful Company of Glovers, granted by 
John Smart, Garter, 20 October, 1464, 4 Edw. IV. 


C. 36. ARMS ON ANONYMOUS BOOKPLATE, about 
1790.—Arms: Quarterly 1. Argent three bulls’ heads erased 
sable, armed or, Skeffington ; 2. Vert a lion rampant or, Farrell ; 
3. Sable on a chevron argent three bunches of broom vert, 
Brome ; 4. Azure a chevron between three griffins’ heads erased 
ermine, On a canton argent a cross potent sable, Allyn; in the 
centre of the shield the badge of a Baronet. Crest: A mermaid 
with comb and mirror all proper. Motto: Loyalté maintiens 
l'amour. 





Probably engraved for William Peisley Oliver Sadleir Vaughan 

of Golden Grove, Kings County, born 29 January, 1703, married The plate of Sir William Charles Farrell-Skeffington of 
5 October, 1738, Mary, daughter of the Revd. John Trench  Skeffington Hall, co. Leicester, Baronet, so created 27 June, 
of Dublin ; and died, vita patris, in 1746. This would account 1786; Captain 1st Foot Guards and Colonel of the Leicestershire 
for the label on the Arms. Yeomanry Cavalry; died, aged 72, 21 January, 1815. 
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PHILIP IV. WHEN YOUNG By VELAZQUEZ 
From the original in the National Gallery. 
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VELAZQUEZ’S PHILIP IV: 


THE PROBLEMS OF 
PAINTINGS 





National Gallery Photo 


BEFORE 


CLEANING OLD 


BY THE EDITOR 





Apollo Photo 


AFTER 


THE CLEANING OF VELAZQUEZ’S PHILIP IV 


WING to a controversy that has 
recently one must say raged in several 
important newspapers attention has 
been drawn to the problems involved 

in the cleaning of paintings by the Old Masters. 
The principles out of which these problems 
arise are of special interest to our readers, many 
of whom, themselves possessors of such 
pictures, must in face of the contradictory 
views expressed have been wondering what 
to do for the best with their own treasures. 
In the circumstances it seems that we owe it 
to them to ventilate the problems in these 
pages. 

The “ body ” upon which the post mortem 
has been held in the National Gallery is the 
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portrait of Philip IV, standing, painted in 1631 
by Velazquez (see Frontispiece). It appears 
that this picture was cleaned some six months 
ago, but it was not until the other day that a 
critic drew attention to this fact and condemned 
its result. His main objection was apparently 
that it looked to him “ as if it might have been 
painted to-day in preparation for next year’s 
Academy.” He implemented this indictment 
with a catalogue of the alleged delinquencies of 
the restorer, including in it the disappearance 
of the “ patina of natural age,” and the state- 
ment: “ The picture has been changed rather 
than brought nearer the state in which it left 
the artist’s hand.” 





APOL 


All very positive and very alarming at first 
sight—and numbers of correspondents were 
duly alarmed, especially about the “ patina 
of natural age.”” One remembers Addison’s 
charming “‘ Dream of the Painters,” in which 
the origin of the patina is so poetically 
described : Old man Time “ creeping up and 
down from one picture to another and retouching 
all the fine pieces” ... with a pencil “so 
very slight that it worked imperceptibly,” and 
“* adding such a beautiful brown to the shades 
and mellowness to the colours that he made 
every picture appear more perfect than when it 
came fresh from the master’s pencil.” By 
this token how much must such pictures have 
been improved since ; the browns must have 
become so much more beautiful and the 
mellowness so much mellower in the 225 years 
that have passed since these views were first 
expressed. 


And then comes to one’s mind another 
passage in literature, a delightful one, in which 
C. R. Leslie, R.A., Constable’s biographer, 
recounts an animated discussion between Sir 
George Beaumont and his protégé, John 
Constable. Leslie introduces this with the 
remark : “‘A constant communion with pictures, 
the tints of which are subdued by time, no 
doubt tends to unfit the eye for the enjoyment of 
freshness.” Leslie tells how Sir George in 
trying to match the “ tints of his picture with 
a mellow Gaspar Poussin” invites Constable’s 
approval. ‘ But suppose, Sir George,” replies 
Constable, “‘ Gaspar could rise from his grave, 
do you think he would know his own picture 
in its present state? or if he did, should we 
not find it difficult to persuade him that some- 
body had not smeared tar or cart grease over 
its surface and then wiped it imperfectly off ? ” 
This conversation appears to have taken place 
in 1823, and Poussin was a contemporary of 
Velazquez. 


It would seem from the opposition between 
the various correspondents that one must either 
belong to the Addison-Beaumont or to the 
Leslie-Constable faction; there is no choice 
because no one in the world to-day knows for 
certain what this or any other picture of the 
time looked like “‘ when it came fresh from the 
master’s pencil.” 


It is important to note this because it 
means that those who hold that the Velazquez 
is spoilt, and those who say it is improved, are 
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only expressing personal opinions; neither 
party can claim to be stating a fact. 

When one Royal Academician, Sir John 
Lavery, says: “ The picture is not improved 
by cleaning,” and another, Augustus John, 
“the picture is more beautiful than ever,” 
they mean: “I preferred the picture when 
it was dirty ” and “I cannot imagine that the 
picture can ever have looked more beautiful 
than it appears to me to look to-day.”” There 
is no more to it, but also no less. No judgment 
of ours, no matter who we are—painters, 
gallery directors, picture restorers and the rest, 
including critics—can amount to more than 
the expression of personal belief. Belief, how- 
ever, can itself be founded upon greater or 
lesser probabilities ; and it is these probabilities 
which we must weigh. 

Is it probable that a painter would wish his 
picture always to be seen in the condition in 
which it leaves his easel ? It is. 

Is it possible that he would leave his picture 
in a condition that would reach its ‘‘ maturity ” 
in, say, ten years’ time ? Quite. 

Is it probable that he would conceive the 
arrival of maturity in three hundred years’ time ? 
We should think not. Neither he nor his 
patrons are likely to be much concerned about 
that, especially not in the case of mere portraits 
—that is to say the photographs of their time. 

Is it, therefore, probable that the painter 
would strongly object to the darkening of 
varnish and the accumulation of dirt upon the 
surface of the picture sufficient to obscure and 
finally to obliterate his work, were he in a 
position to do so? It is. 

Why? Because these changes are no longer 
subject to his control or sanction. 

Even Reynolds explains in his second 
discourse why old pictures changed by dirt 
and varnish can only be appreciated by “ an 
artist whose judgment is matured by long 
observation ” and who, therefore, ‘‘ considers 
rather what the picture once was than what it 
is at present.” 

But Reynolds begs the question because 
no one can know for certain what the picture 
“once was.” Nor is there any consolation to 
be found in the fact that all the artist’s work is 
at least preserved under the coating of varnish 
and dirt, because along with it there may also 
be additions or eliminations subsequently 
effected by other hands, and these can only 
be discovered by cleaning. 
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The probability, therefore, is that a picture 
will gain rather than lose by cleaning if 
properly done. 

This, of course, is an important proviso. 
But again we can only apply the test of prob- 
ability. 

Is it probable, we therefore ask, that the 
Gallery Authorities would be ignorant of its 
importance and that persons who have never 
studied or practised the art of the restorer 
are better qualified to criticize the restorer’s 
methods and its results than they? It is most 
improbable. 


Moreover a great deal of the restorer’s 
work is capable of objective proof. The 
swabs he uses may be analyzed by scientists 
who can say whether any varnish or pigments 
have been removed and exactly what these 
were. 


Is it possible, nevertheless, that in some 
cases the removal of the first coating of 
varnish (with or without pigment) may have 
destroyed the unity the picture once possessed ? 
It is, I imagine, quite possible. Moreover, the 
mixing of pigments with that first unifying 
coating was an old “dodge” to achieve 
harmony; Pliny refers to it as a _ tenue 
atramentum, and in some instances, such as 
that of Chardin, a recipe for it has been 
handed down to us. 


We must say, therefore, that whilst such a 
thing is possible, it is improbable that it has 
happened in this particular case. The writer 
has himself carefully examined at very close 
quarters those places, such as the face, where 
removal of glazes of any kind should be most 
evident and he can see no traces of this nature. 


Be that as it may: is it probable, we ask again, 
that persons charged with the custody of Old 
Masters should know less about such matters 
than writers, critics or artists who have no such 
special training and responsibility ? It seems to 
us that this is most improbable. The con- 
temporary artist who does not himself prime his 
canvas, grind his colours and prepare his media, 
and in fact knows very little about the chemistry 
of his pigments, must, of necessity, know less 
about old paintings than those who have made 
the methods and materials used by old painters 
their special study. 


However, setting all this aside, we have now 


only one fact upon which to base our judgment, 
and that is the picture in its present state. We 
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have to judge not what the picture was or may 
have been, but what it is. 


That again is a matter of opinion. We, 
personally, are of the opinion that it is not a 
first-rate picture, because a certain lack of 
cohesion is inherent in its design and making. 
Short of a false shadow or unrealistic lowering 
of tone nothing could prevent the king’s white 
silk stockings from disturbing the unity ; and 
Velazquez was not given to sacrificing truth 
to “beauty” in this sense. Furthermore, 
Velazquez’s weakness in making his standing 
figures appear to be suspended in space rather 
than planted on their feet (a weakness one might 
say “consequently” —often evident in Whistler’s 
and sometimes in Manet’s standing figures) is 
here more evident than, for instance, in the 
dark-stockinged Admiral Pulido Pareja. Finally 
the body wears a “‘ stock ” headpiece shared e.g., 
by the king’s portrait in hunting dress, belonging 
to the Prado. Having said all this we 
hasten to add that in our view this painting 
has gained enormously from its cleaning. 
It now shows its real qualities in all their 
freshness and vitality. The unusual sym- 
phony of brown and silver, which E. T. 
Cook of ‘‘ Handbook ”’ fame twenty-five years 
ago mistook for a “harmony of black and 
silver,” is now visible in its true colour. More- 
over, the head is seen to be subtly modelled, in 
spite of its not quite convincing cohesion with 
the rest.' Philip seems to have stepped out 
of the dim past into the light of the present, 
and Velazquez, instead of an Old Master, is 
now seen as a Master of all time. The critic 
who started the hare by complaining that the 
picture looks “‘ as if it might have been painted 
to-day in preparation for next year’s Academy ” 
was quite right, only what was meant to 
be taken as a condemnation of the restorer 
is, in fact, too great a compliment to our 
Academicians. 


To sum up, then, we would say to possessors 
of ‘Old Masters”: The better the painting 
the more necessary and the more successful is 
the result of cleaning likely to be. In any case 
the risk involved in “ reconditioning” an Old 
Master painting is preferable to the only other 
alternative, namely, the certainty of unretarded 
disintegration and complete decay. 


! In this connection it should be remembered that photographs 
are not reliable witnesses. Too much depends in their case on 
the orthochromy of the plates, the direction, the strength and 
quality of the light and the length of the exposure. 
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PICTURES OF SPAIN 
Il. SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA 


BY S. F. A. COLES 
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Fig. I. 
SEEN FROM THE 


r HE journey along the rough and dusty 
pilgrim road to Santiago de Com- 
postella, in the burnished twilight of 
an Autumn afternoon, was an experience 

of rare delight. Green and lovely landscapes 

unfolded on either side. Hills glowed in the 

radiant tints of the sunset: great jewels on a 

background of blue velvet, the sea. Shafts of 

turquoise faded into mauve or purple. The 
world was shrouded in an aura of classic 
mystery. Beyond the road, along which 
countless pilgrim caravans had passed in the 

Middle Ages to a name afar —to Santiago, 

fir trees stood out like giant crosses against the 

burning horizon. 
Nearing the city crumbled shrines, time- 
eaten granite crosses and the ruins of medizval 
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THE MEDIA‘VAL PILGRIMAGE CITY OF SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA WITH THE CATHEDRAL, 
PASEO DE LA HERREDURA 


hospices rose into view. At this point the 
caravans had wound into Santiago de Compos- 
tella from every corner of Christendom. 
Charles V had founded a special Order of 
Knights to protect them on the robber-infested 
highways and to shelter the travellers, many of 
whom passed a whole year in making the journey. 
In his Prado masterpiece, “Las Meninas,” 
Velazquez is wearing the badge of the Order, 
the flaming Cross of Santiago, just conferred 
upon him by his patron, Philip IV. Still 
more is the true significance of the shrine to 
medieval Europe revealed in El Greco’s 
stupendous portrait of the “Caballero de 
Santiago y de San Luis.” 

On the plains a night smothered in stars 
descended. Farm wagons towering with grain 
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Fig. II. SANTIAGO CATHEDRAL: AN 
CENTURY CARVING IN GRANITE OF 
DAVID PLAYING ON THE HARP 


XITH- 
KING 


and straw suddenly loomed out of the sur- 
rounding blackness, driving our vehicle almost 
into the ditch to avoid a collision. Suddenly, 
at a sharp bend in the road, lights appeared in 
the distance. The car glided by lofty walls of 
stone granaries and warehouses, and the shells 
of former hostelries. At flights of low granite 
steps stood ancient stone drinking troughs and 
pilgrims’ wells. Santiago de Compostella ! 
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In the darkness a chico offered to show 
the way to the stone-flagged Rua del Villar, 
indicating a mat outside a shadowed entrance 
bearing the word “‘ Fonda.” A silent Galician 
woman led me to a spotless room overlooking 
a quiet plaza, where no wheel moved. 

I returned to the street. 

Where would the sevior like to go now, the 
boy enquired. 

To the cathedral, I said. 

We walked on in silence through the 
XIVth century buildings with their low granite 
colonnades and massive square windows facing. 
Beyond the lamp-glow of arches men in 
leather aprons were tapping huge casks of 
wine raised on low trestles. A youth glided 
by in the darkness, his white alpargatas 
moving noiselessly across the paving-stones. 
He was part of the night. A peasant girl 
walked by carrying on her head a jar of 
well-water, a pitcher of liquid moonlight. 





Fig. II]. SANTIAGO: SCULPTURES OF THE 
MADONNA AND CHILD RECEIVING A_ GIFT 
FROM THE _ FIRST ARCHBISHOP, DIEGO 


GELMIREZ (1100-1130) 
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The boy said good-night and vanished... . 

In front was a massive fountain with 
crystal water spouting from the bared teeth 

of bronze horses and surrounded by a tank 

where the stars danced an endless fandango 

on the tremulous surface of the pellucid water. 

Women stood near the fountain resting their 
filled jars and pitchers on the stone, talking 
musically. Their glittering teeth, the large 

whites of their eyes, flashed in the clear 
moonlight. Adown the brittle night their 

strong voices echoed like vibrations of glass. 


Beyond the fountain a flight of steps rose 
to the Torre de la Trinidad, sinuous as a page 
of Mozart! A tapering spire was poised in 
breathless waiting. .. . 


Four “walls” enclosed the immense 
cathedral plaza; the Palacio Consistorial with 
the offices and living quarters of the archi- 
piscopate : the royal hospital built by Ferdinand 

and Isabella: the medizval college of St. 
Jerome, now a boys’ school : and E/ Obradoiro, 
the marvellous western facade of the great 
shrine of Santiago. 


Beneath the inscrutable heavens I stood 
on a field of granite gazing up in the darkness 
at the amazing spectacle of this facade, the 
finest example extant of early Baroque, more 
richly magnificent than the Salute. Towers 
appeared to be rising to the stars in spiral 
clouds of massed incense, pillars of petrified 
prayer. Arches and niches framed ecstatic 
saints. Bells in the high belfries seemed 
about to burst forth into everlasting peals 
of glory ! 

Between the towers which dominated the 
plain was poised a statue of St. James repre- 
senting that apostle in a palmer’s cloak and 
wide hat and grasping the long staff with 
gourd attached, his only concession to material 
needs. On his feet he wore buskins and upon 
an open and ardent countenance grew the 
beard and sweeping moustachios which always 
give to the likenesses of this most cheerful 
and human apostle the appearance of having 
just arrived with good news from Jerusalem... . 

I walked some distance away and sat down 
on a stone seat, still gazing up incredu- 
lously at that amazing facade. I could scarcely 
stem the ejaculations of wonder, ecstasy and pig ty. SANTIAGO: CENTRAL SHAFT OF THE 
worship that rose to my lips each time sight puUERTA DE LA GLORIA, ADORNED WITH 
convinced me of the reality of this incredible DELICATE AND ELABORATE CARVING OF THE 
litany in stone—E/ Obradoiro ! . . . ora pro nobis. a a a 
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LAS PLATERIAS, 
BRONZE PILGRIM 


Fig. V. THE PLAZUELA DE 
SHOWING ONE OF THE 
FOUNTAINS 


The night was sharp—water-clear. Some 
far tower flung a melodious chime into the still 
lake of Santiago. .. . 

Next morning the insubstantial vision of 
the previous night appeared to be much more 
a part of the earth, although the Obradoiro 
still seemed to be rising skywards in clouds of 
glory. In the sacristy a dignified canon 
indicated the head of James the Less in a 
jewelled casket, and delicate ivory tableaux 
of royal picnics at Blois and Amboise, the 
gift of Catherine de Medici. People streamed 
into the nave from many doors. Peasant 
women carrying baskets knelt down on the 
unyielding stone. At the high altar ministrants 
wearing beautifully-wrought copes and stoles 
passed and repassed in conformity with the 
impressive ritual of the catacombs. An in- 
visible organ thundered out its melodious 


tumult of praise, the diapasons rolling round 
the serried pillars in swelling waves of sound 
or hiding in reedy harmonies among the far 
gothic arches. The choristers chanted a litany. 

A dwarf, a subject from a Velazquez 
canvas, stood at the rails. His enormous head 
swayed ponderously on his hunched shoulders 
as if too heavy to be borne, his staring eyes 
followed awarely every movement at the altar, 
his lips muttered incomprehensibilities at the 
acolytes who passed him gaily swinging their 
silver censers. As the procession walked back 
to the coro he glanced wildly round, crying, 
making meaningless gesticulations, crossing 
himself spasmodically, wailing for spiritual 
health. Not a solitary worshipper glanced up. 
This was Spain. 

In a narrow crypt beneath the high altar 
repose the reputed ashes of St. James in an 
elaborately-worked medizval silver casket. The 
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Fig. VI. THE RUA DEL VILLAR WITH ITS XIVtTH- 
CENTURY COLONNADES AND THE TORRE DE 
LA TRINIDAD 
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Fig. IX. VIEW OF THE PUERTA DE LA GLORIA. 
Completed in 1188 by one Master Mateo. The seated figure is that of St. James holding the bordén, or palmer’s staff 
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VIII. 


SANTIAGO. 
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CATHEDRAL: ITS BAROQUE WESTERN FACADE 


EL OBRADOIRO. Erected by Fernando Casas y Novoa in 1738 
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crypt was illuminated by a trench of electric 
light. Before the shrine knelt mothers with 
their babies in their arms. Youths filed past, 
and children, and aged peasants caps in hand. 
A genial sacristan wearing a crimson cloak 
caught my arm and enquired smilingly whether 
the English senor wished to embrace the 
life-size statue of the apostle “‘ como todos los 
pelegrinos.” Hanging beneath a row of tattered 
banners was the lamp presented to Santiago 
by the Great Captain Gonzalo of Cordova. 
The red table-cover sent from Hampton Court 
by Catherine of Aragon bore edgings of 
unfaded lace worked with her own hands. 
From one of the massive pillars dangled the 
pulley which is utilised each Feast Day to 
swing the giant botafumeiro, a censer in the 
shape of an acorn, devised in early times to 
sweeten the air after the prayers of un- 
fastidious pilgrims from the remoter corners 
of darkest Europe... . 

Among the major art treasures of the 
cathedral is the Puerta de la Gloria, the 
marvellous sculptured portal that stands just 
within the main entrance of E/ Obradoiro, a 
piece of sculpture as sublime as the northern 
porch at Chartres. Being a true artist Master 
Mateo, who completed this masterpiece in 
1188 after twenty years’ labour, commemorated 


SANTIAGO DE 


COMPOSTELLA 


himself in his work by carving his own like- 
ness among the angels, nearer to the Throne 
than them all. 

In the choir missals the size of small men 
lay opened on the great lectern, which could 
scarcely be moved on its swivel. . . . 

On the Paseo of Herradura the glorious 
sunset was drowning Santiago in rainbow light. 
On the crest of the mountains a cross stood 
out against the sky, marking the quarry from 
where had come the stone utilised in the 
building of the cathedral. 

Through a curtain of plane trees the 
symmetrical miracle of E/ Obradoiro faded in 
a rose haze. 

Now the air became charged with a com- 
pelling vibrance: never had I experienced 
anywhere such an atmosphere of authentic 
sanctity ; no, not in Rome itself. If the bones 
of the kindly St. James, to whom every good 
and perfect gift came down “ from the Father 
of Lights,” had indeed been discovered in 
this hallowed spot by third-century Iberian 
shepherds within a rude granite sarcophagus 
upon which had been cut in primitive letters 
the name “ IAGO,” it was no cause for 
astonishment, for the country all about 
Santiago de Compostella seems intrinsically 
holy. 





Fig. VII. 
APOCALYPSE 


FIGURES OF 
ON ONE OF 


APOSTLES AND ELDERS OF THE 
THE SIDE DOORWAYS OF THE 


PUERTA DE LA GLORIA 
Illustrations by Wunderlich and the late Mr. Arthur Byne 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ENGLISH CHAIR 


LATE TUDOR AND EARLY STUART 
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Pig. VII. THE TYPE OF OAK CHEST which was used for the transport of valuables throughout the Middle Ages 


HE Tudor Dynasty began on the field of 
Bosworth and lasted until a Scottish King 
was imported from over the Border, 
a space of one hundred and eighteen 
years. During this period three kings and two 
queens occupied the throne of England. 
Reigns, or dynasties, have little or no effect 
on the development of a nation’s arts and crafts 
as a rule. A monarch no more extinguishes an 
old style by his death than another creates a new 
manner by his accession. The evolution of 
architecture or handicrafts is also never in one 
unbroken line. The old persists, in sporadic 
fashion, long after its sphere has been usurped 
by the new. Above all, changes rarely take 
place rapidly; innovations are adapted to 
popular needs very slowly, and only after long 
periods of trial and error. It is easy to prove the 
contrary by selecting examples which illustrate 
an unbroken progression, and ignoring others, 
but this method is highly misleading ; it is akin 
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to solving a problem by eliminating all the 
difficult factors. | We shall see many instances 
of this erratic development as this series 
progresses. 

All early styles perish because of the loss of 
their basic principles, very rarely at the dictates 
of fashion. Mere popularity implies numbers 
following a new manner like sheep, and there 
are two reasons why furniture under the Early 
Tudors would lag behind in this respect. In 
the first place, castles and houses alike were 
very sparingly furnished at this date, to such a 
degree indeed that it was quite a regular practice 
to remove the furniture from one house to 
another as the family changed its residence. 
We know, from the construction itself, that 
many of the early chests were intended to be 
thus transported, slung between two sumpter 
mules. Carts and carriages were rare, and 
about equal in comfort—or the lack of it. The 
high-born lady travelled either on her palfrey 
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EARLY BOX SEAT CHAIRS 
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Fig. I Fig. III 





| Fig. II Fig. IV 


Figs. 1 and II. FRONT AND BACK VIEWS OF A CHAIR with back and arms 
cut away and later top added. This is the usual early XVIth century type of important 
} chair, with cupboard at back. Circa 1520. Height, 2 ft.; width, 2 ft.; depth, 1 ft. 9 in. 
Figs. III and IV. FRONT AND BACK VIEWS OF ANOTHER CHAIR; the 
similarity to Figs. I and II suggests that both have been made in the same locality. 
These chairs are carpenter-made ; they have no relation to the work of the arkwright. 
Circa 1§20. Height, 2ft.; width, 2 ft.; depth, 1 ft. 9 in. 
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Fig. V. ELIZABETHAN OAK ARMCHAIR, dated 1574. 

4ft. 7 in. high, 2 ft. 2 in. wide, 2 ft. 6} in. deep. Unlike 

Figs. I, Il, III and IV, the cupboard is here at the front 
The date appears to be correct 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


or pillion-fashion behind a retainer. Secondly, 
the furniture of the period was constructed of 
English oak, and made to last. It would not be 
lightly discarded for a new manner, even 
although many of my Lord’s houses stood 
practically empty when he was away. The age 
used furniture, but as little of it as possible. It 
was not until the later Stuart days that ornament 
superseded function, and furniture began to be 
made merely to fill up a room and to relieve 
the former bareness. 

It is not true to say that the Gothic perished 
under the Tudors ; the seeds of decay had been 


sown upwards of a century before. Based, as it 
was, on constructional principles, it was doomed 
as soon as the style degenerated into mere 
ornament. All arts appear to decay in the same 
way, the more difficult to appreciate as they are 
usually at their richest in their decadence. It is 
the same with races as with arts and crafts. 
The downfall of nations is always preluded by 
luxury and the lavish use of ornamentation in 
every sphere. It is the simple race which 
persists and remains virile. The Gothic in 
England reached its decorative peak in the 
XVth century and lost its virtue at the same 
time. If it could have stopped short at the 
Curvilinear or Decorated Style of Edward III 
(1327-77), it might have persisted as the 
national style of England, but that was impos- 
sible. All arts must progress or retrogress ; 
they can never remain stationary. 

The Tudor chair retains much of its earlier 
form and function. It is still a seat of dignity 
and a piece of furniture of importance. It is 
frequently carved with the initials of the owner, 
and dated, an honour which it shares only with 
the chest, and, at a later date, with the standing 
cupboard and the buffet. Its original rarity is 
suggested by the fact that so few examples 
have survived, and this is all the more remark- 
able when we consider that, later on, chairs 
outnumber all other pieces of furniture put 
together, in as short a time as from about 1590 
to circa 1630. The stool still remains the usual 
seat at table until the Restoration, so no change 
in fashion or ideas in this respect can be held 
to account for this scarcity followed by plenty 
in less than forty years. That the former 
dignity had largely departed is unquestionable, 
but it cannot be accounted for by sets of chairs 
made for the dining room. There is no indica- 
tion that such sets were ever made prior to 
1660, if then. There are many other anomalies 
in the development of English furniture which 
will become evident as this series proceeds, 
although it requires considerable insight to 
perceive the absence of types, the existence of 
which has usually been tacitly assumed. 

The older form of box seat, either with a 
framed door or open at the back, still persists 
almost to the end of the reign of Elizabeth. It 
is a matter for regret that no contemporary 
English artist appears to have left a faithful 
picture of the furnishings of Tudor times, 
beyond suggestions of interiors and draperies. 
In Holland and Flanders it is possible to picture 
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Low Country rooms in houses from the days 
of Jan Van Eyck onwards. We, in England, are 
not so fortunate ; we can base our ideas only 
on a careful examination of the pieces of 
furniture which have survived, and these are 
lamentably scanty and of uncertain date. It 
may be as well to point out here the possibility 
of later copies of this early oak, honestly made as 
duplicates, leaving out the contingency of a 
forgery produced for gain. It is not unusual to 
find a duplicate of a dated original with the date 
copied as well. This shows that these carved 
dates should be accepted with considerable 
reserve. 

Another difficulty which confronts the 
student is where a piece has been radically 
altered to suit another purpose. This work is 
usually obvious, as it is frankly done with no 
idea of deception. We shall find several 
examples of this later on. 

While the Tudor chair can be described as 
a box seat with a back and arms (the latter are 
a logical necessity in the construction of such a 
form), at the very end of Elizabeth’s reign other 
types begin to appear, conditioned by the 
introduction of padding, or upholstery of the 
seats, for greater comfort. Changes in the 
fashions of dress also had a good deal to do 
with the modification. Men, while retaining 
armour in battle, no longer wore mail habitually 
in the house or castle. The doublet and trunk 
hose became the masculine dress in time of 
peace, as contemporary portraits indicate. From 
the same sources we learn that the extravagantly 
hooped skirts of the women rendered arms an 
impossibility in chairs of normal size intended 
for use. We find, therefore, chairs of X form, 
and single chairs without arms, generally with 
loose squabs filled with tow, the progenitor of 
the later horsehair. Springs in chair seats 
remain unknown until two centuries later, 
although the webbing of seat-frames comes into 
vogue at the close of the XVIIth century, as 
we shall see later on. 

Actual Tudor examples of the new manner 
are exceedingly rare ; in fact, the English chair 
on legs, whether turned or square in section, 
can be described as a XVIIth century innova- 
tion, almost without hesitation. There is one 
indication of the dawn of a fashion which is 
usually reliable. Pieces are not only well made 
and designed, but also highly elaborated, 
probably as an appeal to commend the novelty 
to popular favour. Thus the oak armchair in 
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Fig. VI. OAK ARMCHAIR OF ELIZABETHAN TYPE 
(circa 1530), but if later make, probably XVIIth century. 
The type, however, appears to be true, and may be a copy 
of a lost original 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


Barking Church, in Suffolk, is early for its style, 
judged by this criterion alone. I have always 
regarded it as bridging the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries solely by reason of its elaborate 
character. The “cushion - moulded seat ” 
framing is highly exceptional in chairs, although 
usual in buffets and mantels. The back is 
inlaid with floral ornament springing from a 
vase (in the illustration this is a crude replace- 
ment) of holly chopped into the oak ground of 
the panel itself. Inlay of any kind is rare 
enough in early oak furniture before about 
1610-20, but in chairs this example from 
Barking Church must be unique. 

Inlay, in a general sense, can be divided into 
three distinct classes ; an insetting of coloured 
woods, cut into a pattern with a fine saw, and 
chopped into a solid ground of wood with a 
pointed knife and a small hammer (which is a 
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Fig. VIII. UPHOLSTERED X CHAIR. The type which 

came into fashion in the later years of the XVIIth century. 

The well-known sets at Knole Park, Sevenoaks, offer other 
examples of early upholstery 


true inlay), a cutting of one or several patterned 
veneers into another (the ground), and then 
gluing both down with the hot caul and press, 
or with the aid of a tool something between a 
hammer and an adze (called a veneering 
hammer), which is true marqueterie, and the 
laying of many pieces down to form a completed 
pattern and entirely covering the wood 
ground like a tessellation, which is known as 
parqueterie. 

None of these arts appear to have been 
practised with chairs, and this suggests another 
problem. We know, at the present day, that 
chair-making is a separate trade, and we know 
also that this distinct character existed through- 
out the whole of the XVIIIth and a part, at 
least, of the XVIIth centuries. The question 
arises, how far can we carry this back? It is 
obvious that a definite idea on this point must 
be of great service in tracing the evolution of the 
chair. We have seen that the great chairs of 
the XVth century were the work of the car- 
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THE ENGLISH CHAIR 





Fig. X. OAK UPHOLSTERED CHAIR. 


Squab cushion 
filled with tow. Circa 1600. Height, 2 ft. r1Zin.; width, 
1ft. roin.; depth, 1 ft. 9} in. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


penter, the most important functionary in the 
woodworking trade. We have noticed the 
crudity of the arkwright exemplified in the 
trestle stools of the late XVth and early XVIth 
centuries, where the construction is of the most 
rough and simple character, and ornament is 
avoided almost entirely. The distinction 
between the two is one of actual skill and 
tradition. Next, we pass to the rare Tudor 
box-type, with back and arms, where we seem 
to return to the older carpenter manner, the 
tenons carried right through the framings and 
pegged, and in numerous other technical 
details. We find, also, that carving is often 
introduced, either the linen-fold or parchemin 
panels—which bridge Plantagenet and Tudor— 
or the typical Italian Renaissance, details both 
indicating the carver aiding the carpenter or 
the joiner. Here we have the co-operation of 
two trades. At the dawn of the XVIIth 
century, a new trade, that of the chairmaker, 
develops from the former two, and the integral 
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association of carving and construction indicates 
that the former was done by the chair-maker 
himself. There is another significant indication 
that the trade of the chair-maker was distinct. 
Not only do his technical methods differ very 
materially from those of the carpenter (his 
construction is far lighter in scantling, for 
instance), but also in the early years of the 
XVIIth century chairs begin to multiply much 
more rapidly than other pieces, even small 
tables, whereas, in the previous century, the 
exact reverse was the case. Even at the present 
day, notwithstanding the heavy mortality among 
Stuart oak, chairs of this period are fairly 
plentiful, whereas genuine wall furniture of 
the same date is very rare. 

There is another important factor which 
supports this theory of the distinct character of 
the chair-maker. The 
older carpenter had 
definite traditions which 
varied very little, if at 
all, throughout the king- 
dom. Take the items 
of choir, chancel or 
rood screens in churches 
and districts as remote 
from each other as 
East Anglia, Wales and 
Devonshire. Different 
as the types are, in pro- 
portion and design, the 
structural traditions are 
the same everywhere. 
True, the same may be 
remarked of the work 
of the arkwright, but 
this is so crude that it 
may be said never to 
have acquired a tradition 
at all. Even much of 
the usual geometrical 
piercing of the latter, 
which gives it any char- 
acter which it may be 
held to possess, is often 
of quite recent date. 
I have seen too many 
“befores and afters ” 
to doubt this fact in 
the greater number of 
examples which have 


Fig. XI. 
persisted to our day. for 





THE SIMPLER TYPE OF OAK ARMCHAIR 
for yeoman use, made in the first half of the XVIIth century 
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With the Stuart oak chairs, at least those of 
the earlier period, we find the traditions split 
up into localities. The chair is always peculiar 
in one respect; a new design may dictate a 
novelty in construction, which is hardly ever 
the case with other furniture. We find, 
therefore, that it is possible, with experience, 
to segregate chair-types into distinct localities. 
It is difficult, at first, to do so, in much the same 
way as the student of Persian carpets and rugs 
memorizes one from a certain locality, very 
carefully, only to find another example from 
the same district which is utterly different. 
Some chairs are easy to localize ; the Lancashire 
and the Yorkshire oak chairs are readily 
distinguishable, but those of East Anglia and 
the Welsh bordering counties differ more in 
the character of the carving and structural 
peculiarities than in the 
general design. One 
mistake must be avoid- 
ed ; itis a rash proceed- 
ing to attempt to place 
an oak chair by the 
county or district in 
which it is found. 
While the migrations of 
the man who made it 
may have been definitely 
circumscribed (as we 
know they were from 
contemporary accounts), 
the chair itself may 
have wandered all over 
England, and _ even 
abroad. I have found 
English oak Stuart chairs 
in Portugal and in 
Austria, for example, 
and the simple reason 
why I have not found 
examples elsewhere on 
the Continent is that 
I have not looked for 
them. 

The further develop- 
ment of the Stuart oak 
chair, up to the time 
when walnut superseded 
oak for furniture, and 
even later, will be traced 
in the next instalment 
of this series. 
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GREAT PEWTER COLLECTIONS 


PART TWO: 


TREASURES IN THE 


ROLLASON COLLECTION (PART III) 


By The Late HOWARD HERSCHEL COTTERELL, F.R.Hist.Soc. 





Fig. XXXII. 


we come to another and equally im- 

portant section of the collection in its 
fine series of Measures, some of which—the 
“Tappit-hen ”’ and “ Haystack” types—are 
shown in their present permanent setting upon 
the fine old “‘ Tridarn”’, dated 1714, in the 
Hall, to the right of which, upon and above 
the old chest within the stairs recess, are copper 
and steel work. See Fig. XXXIII. 


Behind the upper grooved moulding of this 
tridarn, as also on the court cupboard shown 
in Part II, Mr. Rollason has very cleverly fixed 
a strip-light, which, when switched on, adds 
greatly to the charm of the contents within the 
upper recess. 


OLLOWING on from the Flagons 
} which we were considering in Part II, 


$l 


PEWTER MEASURES DISPLAYED ON AN OLD OAK “ TRIDARN ” 


ENGLISH MEASURES 

Turning from this to our study of individual 
pieces, the first to claim attention are the two 
‘““ wedge ”’-type baluster measures shown in 
Fig. XXXIV, probably two of the finest pieces 
which have come down to our time. The 
larger of the two with its lid raised—which was 
exhibited at the Daily Telegraph Exhibition of 
Antiques and Works of Art, Olympia, 1928— 
and illustrated in my ‘‘ Old Pewter: Its Makers 
and Marks,” has an extreme height of 5} in. 
and 4} in. to the lip. Upon the cover, 
struck four \eea times, is Mark No. 5554B’, 
circa 1§00, and upon the lip, the crowned 
hR, as 


' Mark numbers have reference to those given in my “Old 
Pewter : Its Makers and Marks.” 





Fig. XXXIV. 
OF 


THE WEDGE BALUSTER, EARLIEST 


ENGLISH MEASURES. Circa 1500 


The smaller one, of the same period, has 
an extreme height of 3} in. and is 22in. to 
the lip, with the same mark struck three times 
upon its cover. Whether this is a maker’s 
touch or a house-sign, it is impossible to state 
with certainty ; but Capt. Sutherland-Greme 
has a broad-rimmed dish whereon it appears, 
which seems to point to the former. 


Another very beautiful pair of the succeed- 
ing “‘ hammerhead” type are illustrated in 
Fig. XXXV. These also were illustrated in 
my book, already cited, as also in my “ Pewter 
Down the Ages,” and exhibited at Olympia. 
The larger bears upon its lip-rim Touch 
No. 5560, dated 1670, and alongside 
it a crowned C. while the ownership 
initials ,{), are struck three times upon the 





cover and once upon the handle. Those same 
ownership initials appear once upon the cover 
of the smaller vessel, which has no other 
marks, but from a comparison with the larger 
one, it is obvious that both were made by the 
The extreme height of the larger 


same maker. 





Fig. XXXV. AND THE SUCCEEDING “ HAMMER- 


HEAD.” Circa 1675 


is 6} in. and §3 in. to lip, and of the smaller one, 
§ in. and 4} in. respectively. 

The collection boasts yet another example 
of this rare type in the fine example shown in 
Fig. XXXVI. The lower terminal of the 
handle has suffered damage, perhaps by fire. 
Its height is 51in. overall, and 41n. to lip. 
The ownership initials SE are struck upon 
the cover, and the , maker’s small and 
unrecorded touch, <3’ upon the lip. 

Rich in pairs by the same maker, we now 
come to two by A. Hincham (No. 2329), whose 
touch is beautifully placed in the centre of each 
cover, accompanied by the crowned W.R., verifi- 
cation stamp of William III. See Fig. XX XVII. 


These are of the next succeeding type 
known as the “ Bud ” thumbpiece. The larger 
one is of pint capacity, and the smaller, } pint. 
Peculiar features of this pair are that they have 
two incised lines both on the upper and under 
sides of the cover; one around the inside of 
the lip, which may be seen in the illustration, 
and three on the under-sides of their bases. 
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Fig. XXXIX. TRANSITION TYPE BETWEEN “BUD” Fig. XLI. LIDLESS BALUSTER, “ BUD” TYPE AND 
AND “ DOUBLE VOLUTE.” Very Rare PERIOD 





Fig. XLIV. CRESTED “ TAPPIT-HEN ” AND “ ABERDEEN ” TYPES OF SCOTTISH MEASURE 
83 
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Following these comes a fine series of four 
of the same type, from quart to gill (Fig. 
XXXVIII), each bearing the mark of a well- 
known maker. The quart, with an extreme 
height of 8,',in., is by Wm. Bancks (No. 240), 
circa 1690, and is marked in a very unusual way. 
Evidently he struck his name-die into the casting 
mould, with the result that it appears on the 
under-side of the cover in raised letters, 


inverted, 24 SNWAG -W 


The pint size has an extreme height of 
6,', in. Struck twice upon its cover, once upon 
the lip and once on the handle, is mark No. 5415, 
dated 1664, a beautiful example. 


The }-pint size is 5 in. high overall, and 
has mark No. 1469, dated 1677, struck in centre 
of cover, and is in perfect condition, while the 
gill is 3} in. overall, and upon the lip appears 
a variant of mark No. 5954 4 which itself 
is probably that of Thomas Smith, 1669, 
No. 4384. 


We now come to a very rare transition 
baluster which has the handle of these earlier 
types with the “Double Volute” thumbpiece of 
the succeeding ones—Fig. XXXIX—the only 
example I have ever seen. It is of pint capacity, 
some 6} in. high overall. It has no maker’s 
touch, but upon the cover is struck the 
crowned W.R. of William III. A _ very 
desirable possession, and in a magnificent state 
of preservation. 


The fully-developed later ““ Double Volute ” 
type with its curled-up, bulbous-ended handle 
terminal, and the inserted diamond-shaped 
piece where it effects a junction with the body, 
is represented in the collection by one single 
specimen — Fig. XL — merely to show the 
sequence of baluster evolution, for its period 
is well outside the date-limit set by its owner 
for his collection. It is of gill capacity, 
and bears the crowned W.R. verification 
stamp of William IV, struck twice upon its 
cover. 





A fine example of the lidless type of baluster 
is illustrated in Fig. XLI of the same period, 
viz., 1690, as evidenced by the handle both at 
the lower terminal and again by the slender 
proportion close to the upper fixing. Com- 
parison with the handles of contemporary 
Fig. XL. THE LAST SURVIVING ENGLISH caudle cups will further confirm the date. The 

BALUSTER “DOUBLE VOLUTE ” height is 43 in. and there is no mark. 
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Fig. XXXVII. A MASSIVE PAIR OF “ BUD” BALUSTERS by A. HINCHAM 


SCOTTISH MEASURES 

Two well-known forms of Scottish measures 
find their place in the collection—the Pot- 
bellied and the so-called “‘ Tappit-hen.”’ 

Of the former a complete and very fine set 
of six appears in Fig. XLII. These run in 
sizes left to right, Scots pint, Io in. ; Chopin, 
7% in. ; mutchkin, 6,°, in. ; }-mutchkin, §,'; in. ; 
2-glass, 4,°; in. ; and nip, 3,';. The larger one 
bears mark No. 5745, which is peculiar to this 
type. They date from circa 1690-1700, and 
as a set are, I believe, unique. 

Of ‘“ Tappit-hens ” there are three types, 
the Uncrested, Crested and Lidless—or ‘‘ Aber- 
deen type.” Of the Uncrested, Fig. XLIII 
shows a fine run of seven, the sizes and extreme 
heights of which are: }3-gallon (Imperial), 
12,;', in. ; 14-gill (Imperial), 112 in. ; topynett 
(Scots), 11 in. ; Chopin (Scots), 92 in. ; mutch- 
kin (Scots), 74 in. ; {-mutchkin (Scots), 4} in. ; 
and nip, 3in. Some of these have verification 
marks, thus the }-gallon has a Crown and 
“Co.EDr” (Edinburgh County) upon the 
lip, and the nip has a Glasgow mark, but for 
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some reason, of which no explanation has yet 
been discovered, this type seldom bears a 
maker’s touch. 

The Crested and Aberdeen types are seen 
in Fig. XLIV, the former represented by the 
pint (Scots), 11fin.; and Chopin (Scots), 
9? in., and the latter by the pint (Scots), 93 in. 
On the inside of the base of the pint crested is 
struck the mark {CK} of an unknown maker. 
The others are unmarked. 


IRISH MEASURES 
To round up the measures I give in Fig. 

XLV an illustration of six of the popular 
Irish “‘ Haystack’ type. Apart from the fact 
that they are so fascinating, they would not 
be found in the collection, for their period, 
circa 1800-1820, is a constant pin-prick to their 
owner’s peace of mind. It is a type peculiar 
to S.W. Ireland, and nearly all of the existing 
examples bear either the mark of Ansten and 
Son, or their successors, the Munster Iron 
Co. Those shown range in size from }- 
gallon down to }-noggin. 

Part two appeared in Fuly, 1934) 
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ENGLISH PORCELAIN: 
SOME INDEPENDENT DECORATORS 


BY W. B. HONEY 


T is a remarkable fact that 
though experienced collectors 
of English porcelain can often 
“recognize the hand” of a 

painter, and in this way be helped 
to identify the make of a doubrful 
piece, it is impossible in all 
but a negligible few cases to give 
the artist’s name, even conjectur- 
ally. Though the painters were 
miniaturists working in enamel 
colours, of an order of ability far 
removed from the factory hands of 
modern times, yet they remain 
anonymous. The XVIIIth- 
century porcelain-factories were 
opposed to artists’ signatures, as 
diminishing the factory’s own 
importance, but a more effective 
reason for the lack of signed pieces 
was the modest pretensions of the 
painters themselves, who were 
evidently content to be skilled 
craftsmen, getting a living by 
good work, but never aspiring to 
the status of the easel painter or 
“* real artist.” Their standing was 
a relatively humble one. Nicholas 
Sprimont of Chelsea spoke in 1749 
of his “nursery of thirty lads 
taken from the parishes and 
orphan schools, bred to designing 
and painting.” Bow advertised 
in 1753 for “ Painters brought up fig. J. 
in the Snuff-box Way,” “‘ Enam- 
ellers on China-ware” and 
“Painters in the Blue and White 
Potting Way”; while Bristol, 
in 1775, in a delightful advertisement promised work 
as painters to “lads of genius,” who would be “ offered 
every encouragement.” 

There was in fact in England no tradition of enamel- 
painting like that of Germany, where at Augsburg and 
Nuremberg the art had been practised with honour 
for half a century or more before porcelain began to 
be made in Europe. There were in London doubtless 
a few jewellers’ craftsmen accustomed to work in enamel 
on silver or copper, and their experience would be 
especially valuable to a porcelain-maker in search of 
someone who could decorate his wares. The existence 
of such independent enamellers, and the uncertainty as 
to what they actually painted on porcelain, are among 
the many factors that make the study of English porcelain 
at once difficult and fascinating, and I propose in this 
article to refer particularly to the work of these “ outside 


CHARITY, BOW. 
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GROUP EMBLEMATICAL OF 


Enamelled by William 
Duesbury. About 1751-53 
(Schreiber Collection) 


enamellers,” cutting across, as it 
does, the usual classification by fac- 
tories. For an independent artist 
could obviously work for more than 
one master, and the same style 
would be found on different makes 
of china, which they would obtain 
undecorated from the factories. 
(A similar problem is, of course, 
created by migrant painters.) On 
the other hand the rare signatures 
found on porcelain are most likely, 
for the reason given above, to be 
those of independents. It hap- 
pens that we know the names of 
several of these artists, with 
periods of activity covering most 
of the first half-century or so of 
English porcelain history: 
William Duesbury worked as 
enameller in London in the early 
1750’s, and was afterwards in 
Staffordshire ; James Giles had 
enamelling kilns at Kentish Town 
and Soho in the ’60’s and ’70’s ; 
William Billingsley began work at 
Derby in 1775, before setting up 
as an independent enameller early 
in the XIXth century ; while late 
in the XVIIIth century one Baxter 
started in London an enamelling 
establishment where porcelain 
from Caughley and other factories 
was decorated, and his workshop 
was the forerunner of many others 
at which the London dealers could 
have wares decorated to their order. 

But the identification of the 
work of all these men is no easy matter. Bow porcelain was 
evidently from the start often decorated outside the 
factory. Among the manager’s papers in the British 
Museum is an account from one “ Richard Dyer at Mr. 
Bolton’s, enameller, near the Church, Lambeth,” and 
though Thomas Craft, painter of a Bow bowl in the 
British Museum, stated in a garrulous document that in 
his youth nearly a hundred painters were employed at 
Bow, he nevertheless took the bowl itself to “ Mr. 
Gyles” to be fired. In the surviving work-book of 
William Duesbury (1751-1753)' numerous items are 
described as ‘“ Bogh,” as well as “ Stafartshire,” 
“* Chelsey ” and “ Darbey,” and among these are the 
well-known figures of Woodward and Kitty Clive in 


! Edited by Mrs. Donald MacAlister, and published as a 
Monograph by the English Ceramic Circle. 
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Fig. II. 


PLATE, WORCESTER PORCELAIN. 
in London in the workshop of James Giles. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) 


Painted 
About 1770 


“Lethe.” Only the painting of certain salt-glaze 
figures (““Swiming swans donn all over”) has been 
certainly identified as Duesbury’s work, though that on 
some other figures, in porcelain, may be regarded as 
probably his. The group shown in Fig. I is painted 
with sprigs such as occur on the only known decorated 
specimens of the Kitty Clive and Woodward, and may 
therefore be presumed to have been added by him. 
Sprigs of a different kind occur also on both Bow and 
Derby figures of early date, and this, too, points to 
Duesbury’s work. The entry “ Jars don with Drisdon 
flowers and figars ” suggests that some painting on vases 
and table ware was also done by Duesbury. But he was 
dealer and china-restorer as well, and some of his work 
was evidently in oil paint and not in enamel, so the 
problem is not at all easy to solve. No signed work in 
enamel by Duesbury is known to exist,' and nothing 
by Dyer has ever been identified. 

It is not at all impossible that Duesbury employed 
other enamellers, and that porcelain was painted in his 
workshop by different hands. This seems to have been 
the case with the second of our independent artists, 
James Giles. In 1768 Giles issued an advertisement 
in rivalry with the Worcester factory, but they evidently 
soon composed their differences, since a ledger covering 
a period from 1771 to 1776, surviving in the possession 
of a descendant, the Rev. R. H. Grubbe, shows him 
as a dealer in Worcester and other china as well as 
proprietor of the decorating-workshop. There is good 
reason for regarding quite a lot of Bow, Chelsea and 
Worcester porcelain as the work of this establishment, 
and the case is set out in full in a paper read by me to 
the English Ceramic Circle in 1935-36, published in 
the recently issued Volume 5 of their Transactions. 


! The mark “‘DUESBURY, LONDON” on some dishes with the 
arms of the 8th Duke of Hamilton (1786-99) has nothing to 
do with the workshop of 1751-53. 
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Here it must suffice to say that Giles was apparently 
capable of producing decoration with coloured grounds 
and rich gilding as fine as anything done at the Worcester 
factory. One familiar hand recognized as connected 
with his workshop was the painter of the piece 
shown in Fig. II, which was given to the - Victoria 
and Albert Museum actually by one of his 
descendants, Mrs. D. E. Grubbe, in whose family it was 
preserved with a tradition that it was part of a wedding 
gift from Giles to his daughter. This is a familiar 
hand on some of the best Worcester. Another hand, 
less accomplished, is the well-known “ painter of the 
dishevelled birds ” found on Worcester, Bow, Plymouth 
and Longton Hall porcelain; the same artist painted 
landscapes and figures on Chelsea and Bow porcelain 
(Fig. III). On the latter, indeed, a very great deal of 
the anchor-and-dagger marked porcelain is by his hand, 
so much of it in fact as to raise the question whether 
this mark was not invariably added in Giles’s workshop. 
The landscape on the Chelsea piece here shown in 
Fig. IV is in black washed over with green, evidently 
a favourite colouring with Giles ; it appears on one of 
the pieces made for his daughter’s marriage gift. Doubt- 
less other artists worked for Giles, or at all events used 
his enamelling kilns, like Thomas Craft. It is recorded 
that Worcester vases were sent to London to be enamelled 
by John Donaldson, eventually a miniaturist of high 
repute ; a few signed pieces by him are well known. 
There are also Worcester pieces with the signature of 
Jeffrey Hamet O’Neale, and a record exists of a Worcester 
plate signed by one “C. C. Fogo,” dated 1768. All 


‘ 





Fig. III. Painted 
London, probably in the workshop of James Giles. 
and-dagger mark. About 1765-70 
(Herbert Allen Collection) 


in 
Anchor- 
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Fig. V. DISH, CHELSEA PORCELAIN. The border panels painted probably by Jeffrey O’Neale. About 1755 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) 


these are likely to have had a connection with Giles’s 
workshop. The Fogo piece has disappeared, and 
nothing but divination could suggest what it was like, 
though I understand that there are people who speak 
of “the Fogo style.” The O’Neales on Worcester 
porcelain show a highly individual manner, and as this 
is found also on some pieces of Chinese porcelain they 
can reasonably be associated with Giles’s workshop. 
(It is unlikely that a factory, but very likely that an 
independent enameller, would decorate Chinese 
porcelain.) There is a record in the Chelsea accounts 
for the 1770’s showing that a “ Mr. O’Neale’’ was 
employed there, but whether he was at an earlier date 
connected with Chelsea has often been discussed. 
Major W. H. Tapp has lately shown that some at least 
of the well-known fable-subjects can be attributed to 
him. The great dish here shown in Fig. V is one such 


piece. But fable-subjects were painted at Chelsea by 
several artists. 

When in the last quarter of the XVIIIth century the 
porcelain-factories had become established institutions 
the work was more definitely organized, and we find 
such methods as that used at Derby, of recording designs 
for reference in a pattern-book, with pattern numbers 
which were painted on the base of the piece in accordance 
with a practice in use at the factories to this day. At 
Derby, too, the painter had a number which also: he 
added occasionally on the base of the piece. Now in 
the Derby pattern-book certain painters’ names are 
attached to certain patterns, and from pieces with the 
pattern numbers it is thought that the painters’ styles 
can be discovered. It is unlikely, however, that they 
would keep the same number throughout the period 
of their employment ; the senior painter would probably 
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Fig. VI. 





Fig. VII. 


(Victoria and Albert Museum : Broderip Gift) 
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EWER AND BASIN, DERBY PORCELAIN, bearing the painter’s number ascribed to William Billingsley. 
About 1790 


(Victoria and Albert Museum 





Lae m ’ Fig. VIII. PLATE, PROBABLY CAUGHLEY OR COAL- 
PLATE, COALPORT PORCELAIN. Painted PORT PORCELAIN. Painted and signed by Thomas 
by William Billingsley. About 1810 Pardoe at Bristol. About 1810 


(Victoria and Albert Museum : Jermyn Street Collection) 
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Fig. IX. CUPS, PROBABLY CAUGHLEY OR COALPORT PORCELAIN. Painted by Duvivier (one signed). 


About 1800 


(Luton Museum) 


be “1” in accordance with a list revised from time to 
time, and it is by no means certain that a particular 
pattern would always be painted by the same artist. 
These considerations are relevant to the identification 
of the work of one of the most celebrated of English 
porcelain-painters, William Billingsley. Some plates 
with the numbers ascribed in the pattern book to 
“ Billensley ” show a readily recognizable style, with 
rather soft limp flowers lacking any very strong rhythm 
or modelling. But the number “7,” which was stated 
by Jewitt to be Billingsley’s number, occurs on a water- 
jug and basin given to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
by Mr. Frank Hurlbutt, here shown in Fig. VI. This 
is in a somewhat harder style which I am inclined to 
think the same as that of a covered cup in the possession 
of Major Tapp. bearing the pattern number 391, ascribed 
in the book to one of the Brewers. The identification 
of painters by number is equally hazardous in the case 
of the Lowestoft and Bristol factories, where similar 
record was made of the painters’ work. 

Billingsley’s subsequent career touches many factories. 
As the inventor of an especially fine white porcelain 
resembling Derby, but improved to be more like the 
old Sévres, he started a factory at Pinxton in 1796, but 
gave it up after five or six years. He then became an 
independent decorator, painting landscapes as well as 
flowers on porcelain of various makes, including even 
imported Paris hard-paste, at Mansfield, Torksey and 
Worcester (from 1808), where he negotiated with Flight 
and Barr. From 1813 to 1819 Billingsley was making 
his porcelain in South Wales at Nantgarw and Swansea, 
until in the latter year John Rose of Coalport (otherwise 
Coalbrookdale) secured his services. The reason for 
Rose’s step is of some importance in the history of English 
china. He had enjoyed a considerable trade with the 
London dealers, such as Mortlock of Oxford Street, 
selling them porcelain undecorated (“‘in the white ”’) 
to be painted to their order in London establishments. 
Billingsley’s porcelain was so much superior in whiteness 
and translucency that the dealers were preferring it; 
Rose took the obvious step to remedy the matter, and 
from that time onwards the Coalport china was of 
improved quality. The early Coalport, of the first 
years of the XIXth century, which Rose so largely sold 


in the white, is practically unidentified. It bore no 
factory mark, but must presumably be of the Worcester 
sort, since Coalport was a continuation of Caughley, 
and was in fact for fifteen years (1799-1814) run in 
conjunction with it. Rose was an apprentice of Turner, 
of Caughley, when a modified Worcester formula was used. 
Now there is in the Victoria and Albert Museum a plate 
painted with a basket of flowers (Fig. VII) which I 
have identified as Billingsley’s work. It bears on the 
back an exceedingly rare, in fact unique, mark, 
“ Coalbrookdale ” in red. The porcelain is rather grey 
and coarse, like inferior Flight and Barr Worcester of the 
early years of the XIXth century, and in my opinion 
is a specimen of what I should like to call ‘‘ Caughley- 
Coalport” porcelain, decorated by Billingsley, not after 
1819 when he joined Rose (the style is too early for 
that), but during his unattached period before his Welsh 





Fig. IV. PLATE, CHELSEA PORCELAIN. Probably 
painted in the workshop of James Giles in Soho, About 1765-70 
(Schreiber Collection) 
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Fig. X. WATER-COLOUR, by THoMas Baxter, depicting the interior of his father’s china-decorating workshop. About 1810 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) 


adventures, perhaps painted during some unrecorded 
negotiation with Rose. The plate gives a clue to 
other porcelain from the factory. Much that passes for 
early Chamberlain’s Worcester, because it resembles in 
paste the marked pieces from that factory, may be 
London-decorated ware from Caughley or Coalport ; 
Chamberlain himself was at first only a decorator and 
used Caughley porcelain. But more important than 
this is the porcelain painted by the independent 
decorators. I have laid it down as a general principle 
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that signed work on porcelain is most likely to have 
been done outside the factories. Now there are a 
number of signed pieces of porcelain of early XIXth 
century date which agree perfectly in material with this 
marked ‘“ Coalbrookdale” plate. One of these 
(Fig. VIII) bears the signature “ Pardoe, Fecit Bristol ” 
of the well-known independent porcelain-decorator 
Thomas Pardoe, who also worked for a time at Swansea. 
Other similar unsigned plates exist. More elaborate and 
important is a large tankard in the collection of Dr. 
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Fig. XI. 


in London 


(Victoria and Albert Museum : 


Margaret Vivian with the signature of Fidéle Duvivier, 
painted with an inn scene. Dr. Vivian, in her recent 
book on collecting, where it is figured, attributes it to 
Bristol, while citing other opinions to the effect that it is 
perhaps Staffordshire porcelain, painted outside the 
factory. When first I saw the piece I suggested Caughley, 
and the considerations arrived at more recently and now 
set out above have merely confirmed the view I then 
put forward. Of the same origin is a tea-service in the 
Luton Museum, of which one cup of those here showa 
in Fig. IX also bears the signature of Duvivier. The 
foreground is characteristic and occurs on Dr. Vivian’s 
piece. 

Of the London factories who decorated first this 
Caughley-Coalport china and then the Welsh, and 
doubtless wares from Staffordshire also, we have very 
little information. Richard Robins and T. M. Randall, 
working at an establishment in Spa Fields, Clerkenwell, 
chiefly used white Sévres porcelain, but doubtless did 
other work for the dealers. The activities of Bonifacio 
Muss (originally Muso), of Great Windmill Street, and 
Sims, of Pimlico, are known largely through the record 
of James Haslem, the late Derby painter and historian 
of the factory. Derby hands were often employed by 
them, and we have Haslem’s testimony that certain 
pieces in our museums were painted by them. The 
dealers themselves occasionally had their own names 
put on the wares as marks (“ Pellatt and Green,” “‘ Neale 
and Bayley,” and “‘ Boucher and Gay ” are examples), 
as is sometimes done to-day. One of the most important 
decorating establishments was that of Baxter at No. 1, 
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SUGAR-BASIN AND TEA-POT. Blue printed Caughley porcelain decorated in gold in Baxter’s workshop 


About 1810 
Alfred Darby Gift) 


Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, Clerkenwell. The 
famous Swansea and Worcester painter, Thomas Baxter, 
was a son of the proprietor, and in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is a water-colour by him (Fig. X) 
showing the interior of the workshop, with wares of all 
kinds set out on the tables. The nature and significance 
of the pieces shown present at first sight a small problem. 
We should not suppose that only unfinished wares 
would be depicted : a finished plate in Thomas Baxter’s 
own style is there, while others are obviously awaiting 
decoration. But one piece, apparently a teapot printed 
in blue, could not have been decorated by Baxter, since 
the colour is under the glaze, and no further painting 
would be needed. The explanation is, I believe, that 
much of Baxter’s work consisted in adding gilt lines and 
borders to blue-and-white and other china. Pieces 
of what is always called “ Salopian” (Caughley) 
porcelain often bear such borders rather arbitrarily 
placed over the blue decoration, and on a jug in the 
Schreiber Collection the “ S ” of “‘ Salopian ” is barred 
across with gold as if to obliterate it. Actual pieces of 
the sort are here shown in Fig. XI. Similar gilt bands 
are found on Chinese blue-and-white tea-caddies and 
the like, which points clearly to “ outside decoration,” 
though the gilding is customarily called “ Salopian ” 
work from its obvious similarity to the other in its bright 
hard quality. Also in Baxter’s picture are a number of 
fluted pieces in late Worcester or Caughley style. 
Finally, the water-colour provides a still further piece 
of evidence in the bill depicted on the wall of the studio, 
which is headed ‘‘ New Price List, Coalport White China.” 





WORKS OF ART IN SILVER AND OTHER METALS BELONGING TO 


VISCOUNT AND VISCOUNTESS LEE OF FAREHAM 


COMPILED BY W. W. WATTS. 


From time to time Lord and Lady Lee have been 
generous lenders of art treasures to exhibitions. The 
printing of this handsome catalogue with its 118 plates 
is especially welcome to all who care for the arts and 
crafts. In plan it is divided conveniently into four 
sections: British silver ; German silver ; Miscellaneous 
European metal work ; and Extra-European and Chinese 
metal work, arranged chronologically. Taking the 
English silver first, there are objects of the utmost rarity 
from a chalice and paten of the late XIIIth century, 
worthy of emulation for their simple dignity by craftsmen 
to-day, to simple early Georgian work. Second in date 
is one of the very few medizval horn cups (circa 1350) 
in existence, not unworthy of a place with the three 
famous horns of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; 
Queen’s College, Oxford; and Christ’s Hospital. 
English medieval goldsmiths lavished their great skill 
in mounting such curiosities as cocoanuts (one is 
mentioned in a will in 1259), regarded as the eggs of 
fabulous birds. A cocoanut cup in this collection dating 
from about 1450 may be compared in its fine work with 
two celebrated contemporary objects: a cocoanut cup 
at Oriel College, Oxford, and the “ Cup of the Three 
Kings ” at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, perhaps 
from the same workshop. This cup is in its original 
condition except for the crystal in the finial. Here may 
be mentioned another cocoanut cup of equal importance 
for the period 1590-1, when it left the hands of its 
accomplished goldsmith, the maker of the historic Essex 
cup, 1592-3, of the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University and of a cup of the same date, once to be 
seen in the Treasury of the Patriarchs of Moscow. To 
resume the chronological order, there is one of those 
distinctively English drinking vessels, a mazer bowl 
mounted about 1460 and engraved in delightful Gothic 
lettering with a Latin inscription expressing the gratitude 
of the owner for the drink, in the manner of other 
inscriptions on mazers, invoking a blessing on the drink. 
A link of the highest importance between the Gothic 
and the Renaissance is the ceremonial instrument-case 
of the Barber Surgeons’ Guild, one of the most precious 
objects in the whole collection, conspicuous for the 
symbolical figures, enamels and arms, the work of a 
master craftsman about 1500, unfortunately anonymous. 
No private collection can surpass this in the number and 
quality of the silver-mounted jugs of earthenware. 
Pride of place in date is accorded to one of English 
(Wortham) ware of about 1555, closely followed by one 
of the Rhenish “tiger ware,” upon which so many 
Elizabethan goldsmiths lavished their skill not only in 
London but also in Exeter. The first dated “ tiger 
ware” jug is 1574-5, separated by twenty years from 
the next, mounted by that worthy Exeter craftsman, 
C. Eston, who used as the finial a lion sejant as on some 
of his spoons. Two jugs of Siegburg ware also deserve 
notice, one having been mounted by an Elizabethan 
goldsmith known from his mark on the fine mounts of 
some Chinese porcelain vessels from Burghley House, 
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acquired at a high price by the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
Three pieces of Chinese porcelain are here, comprising 
a box of “ Wan Li” mounted by a craftsman of the 
highest skill about 1570; a bowl of about 1600, with 
Charles II garnishings; and a charming teapot of 
K’ang Hsi, catalogued as with mounts of about 1660, 
though the date of that porcelain is 1662-1722. Space 
alone forbids more than a mere summary of the other 
treasures in English silver, but an English glass jug, 
1563-4; a salt of mother-of-pearl ; an ostrich-egg cup, 
1586-7, and one of the earliest recorded pepper-pots 
must not be forgotten. Nor must a word of admiration 
be withheld from one of the finest Elizabethan tankards 
in existence or from a set of four wine cups of the same 
period, all, strangely enough, without hall-marks. An 
early steeple cup, 1602-3, is a notable addition to the 
considerable number preserved elsewhere (not all men- 
tioned in the text) of this characteristic form of English 
cup by a goldsmith who concentrated his energies upon 
the production of such cups. Lastly, there is a glass 
goblet engraved with the arms of William III and Mary 
and fitted with a silver stem and foot by Anthony Nelme 
in 1689, doubtless for the Coronation of those Sovereigns. 

In the second section devoted to German silver there 
are many outstanding objects, beginning with a chasse- 
reliquary ; a figure of the Virgin (the Holy Child has 
been lost); and a reliquary-bust of a monk, all of the 
XIIth century. Some scientific tests at the Courtauld 
Institute of the silver in these early relics has yielded 
the interesting result that in each it is identical in metallic 
and chemical composition, whereas samples of silver 
taken from other things in the collection revealed marked 
differences. The partiality of German goldsmiths, 
especially of the Renaissance, for mounting cocoanuts, 
nautilus shells, ostrich eggs and other curiosities as cups 
is familiar to everyone. Lord and Lady Lee have 
acquired in their search for rare examples of German 
work as many as five cocoanut cups of fine quality as 
well as three others of foreign origin. Chief among 
them is one attributed to an Augsburg craftsman about 
1500, carved with scenes from the life of St. James the 
Greater. The question arises by whom was the carving 
executed, the goldsmith of the elaborate silver-gilt 
mounts or another craftsman such as a woodcarver ? 
Upon this fascinating problem the compiler from the 
fulness of his knowledge shrinks from an answer. 
Among the drinking vessels deserving more than casual 
admiration are a Salzburg beaker of 1512, delicately 
engraved with sacred subjects somewhat in the style of 
Albrecht Diirer. Different in style is another fine 
beaker of the XVIth century by a goldsmith of Liibeck. 
Then follows an unusually squat tankard enriched with 
fine medallions of the virtues, dated 1533. One of the 
rarities is a tankard with a cylindrical glass body enclosed 
in a silver frame of delicate filigree work in the style of 
the unmarked “poison tankard” of Clare College, 
Cambridge ; it was made by Ulrich Schénmacher, of 
Augsburg, about 1560. A bare dozen of this attractive 
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DIANA ON THE STAG By MATHEUS WALLBAUM 
Augsburg, circa 1585. Height 14 ins. 
Lee of Fareham Collection 
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variety of tankard are recorded, two of which were made 
at Ulm. Characteristically German are the little 
‘“* monatsbechers ” of the late XVIth century, repre- 
sented here by a few excellent specimens by conspicuous 
Nuremberg goldsmiths. In some respects the large 
group of “ Diana on the Stag,” by the celebrated 
Augsburg craftsman, Matheus Wallbaum, circa 1585, 
one of the treasured things in the Alfred de Rothschild 





circa A.D. 1250. 
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collection, is of prime im- 
portance. Enclosed in the 
silver plinth is ingenious 
clockwork for moving the 
group along a polished table, 
to the accompaniment of 
jests and wagers. Several 
variations are known, in- 
cluding two more by Wall- 
baum, but the original design 
or designer has not been 
traced. No fewer than five 
are ascribed to the workshop 
of Joachim Friesz (died 
1620), of Augsburg. A scarce 
rather than a beautiful piece 
is a sweetmeat dish of Dutch 
or German origin about 
1660, scarce because of its 
metal, gold! Some of the 
great masters of Augsburg 
and Nuremberg and other 
centres of the goldsmiths’ 
craft are represented by 
choice pieces. Notable 
amongst the ecclesiastical 
silver is a cross of crystal 
attributed to the school of 
Hugo of Oignies, of the 
early XIIIth century. A 
French perfume burner of 
silver-gilt stands out for the 
exquisite pierced decoration 
resembling the design of 
Jean Vauquer, of Blois, about 
1680. The Spanish silver 
includes a remarkable pair 
of candlesticks with the town 
mark of Cordoba. If the 
enamelled bosses are of the 
date attributed, circa 1540, 
then they must be of very 
early date, for such bosses 
are usually not earlier than 
1600. Another exquisite 
pair of Spanish candlesticks, 
of crystal and silver, are of 
the XVIth century. 

In the section devoted to 
European bronzes are some 
attractive Italian figures, 
which must be seen to be 
appreciated, as must the early 
Chinese bronzes and a bronze 
head of Buddha, Siamese 
work of about A.D. 1250. 

Mr. Watts concludes his 
admirable and informative introduction in these words : 
“Of the ultimate destination [of the collection] I am not 
authorized to speak, but I know it has been the aspiration 
and intention of its owners to preserve it intact, in order 
that, in the fulness of time, it may be dedicated to 
national uses and minister to the enjoyment of future 
generations.” That the collection is worthy of such a 
destination is apparent from this beautiful catalogue. 
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THE CARRYING OF THE CROSS 


HERE have been one or two important discov- 
eries made in France of late, one of the most 
sensational of which is a remarkable painting 
by Met de Bles, disclosed by André Seligmann. 
It is quite unknown, and has never been reproduced. 
Pictures by this great Flemish painter are rare, so the 
discovery of one of his works is of considerable import- 


ance in the history of Flemish Primitives. To add 
to its value this “Carrying of the Cross” is of 
exceptional quality and in perfect condition. It is a 


magnificent conception painted with detailed care. 
Not only does every figure invite a fascinating study, 
but the exquisite manner in which the landscape itself 
has been painted incites one to great admiration. There 
is much, indeed, to be admired in this little masterpiece : 
the rhythm of the intricate design, the grouping of the 
tiny figures, the accomplished draughtsmanship, the 
extraordinary perspectives, the brilliant colour com- 
position. Breughel himself did not execute anything 
finer in quality than the painting of these rocks and the 
faint blue landscape in the far distance. 

Little is known of Met de Bles apart from the fact 
that he was born at Bouvignes, near Dinant, about 1480, 
and that he died about 1550. After a long sojourn in 
Italy he returned to the Netherlands, in 1521, and took 
up residence at Malines. He was a contemporary of 
Joachim Patinir, and may well have been both his pupil 
and rival. Ata later date he probably lived in Amsterdam 
and instructed such artists as Frantz Mostaert. There 
is a considerable difference of opinion regarding his 
biography and even his name. He is also known as the 
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By HERRI MET DE BLES 


Meester met den nil; and van Mander states that he 
earned his name from a lock of white hair on his forehead. 
Be that as it may, it is worthy of note that this picture 
by the Meester met den nil is signed in his customary 
manner of painting a tiny owl in one of the corners of 
his composition. The owl perched on the rim of the 
drum, carried on the back of one of the figures standing 
in the bottom right hand corner of the landscape, testifies 
this painting to be a rare work of Met de Bles. 

An exhibition of unusual interest is at present being 
held at the Musée Carnavalet. The important and 
curious collection of buttons that Madame Bacot 
bequeathed to the museum is now being shown to the 
public in the form of an exhibition. 

The mode for “ picture” buttons started towards 
the end of the XVIIIth century, a few years before the 
French Revolution. These buttons took the form of 
medallions mounted in silver, copper or tin underneath 
the glass framings of which were protected tiny 
engravings, paintings, compositions executed with hair 
or feathers, subjects carved out of bone, ivory or mother- 
of-pearl, or modelled out of wax, and even insects. 

Buttons came into fashion during the XII Ith century. 
Although employed in place of the former clasp for 
purely practical purposes, they were instantly decorative 
in character. They were considered more as jewels 
than utilitarian objects. During the XVIIIth century 
especially, the buttons on the Court dresses were of a 
most extravagant nature. The Comte d’Artois was 
celebrated for his diamond buttons inside of which were 
concealed miniscule watches! The buttons generally 
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used, however, were either of crystal, steel or fabric. 
At the same time that it was fashionable to wear the large 
buttons embellished with motifs, such as mentioned 
above, there were diverse forms of buttons in velvet, cloth, 
embroidered silk, leather, of polished steel, cut diamonds, 
white or coloured crystals, mother-of-pearl encrusted 
with gold, or silver, and buttons of enamel. The 
collection at the Musée Carnavalet enables one to follow 
the trend of fashion in button wear during the XVIIIth 
century. 

The subjects painted on the “ picture ” buttons were 
mostly taken from the history of Henri IV: an echo of 
the theatrical success of Collé, La partie de chasse de 
Henri IV. Subjects of antiquity were also popular. 
Copies of bas-reliefs and frescoes were engraved on 
silk, others were in enamel. Later came the fashion 
for portraits and figures, amongst which the tiny coloured 
engravings of Janinet are famous. Then there were 
buttons with insects, shells, coral and pasted, coloured 
feathers representing butterflies or birds. The variety 
was endless ; even scenes borrowed from La Fontaine’s 
Fables were composed with bread crumbs! A favourite 
theme was that of the two doves, or the two hearts on 
an altar or wreathed with flowers and guarded by the 
dog of Fidelity. Some buttons had little painted ivory 
medallions, fixed on an enamel background, on which 
all manner of conundrums and sayings were inscribed. 
Others, in tin, had little ivory miniatures of playing 
cards grouped two by two. At one time landscapes 
were very much the vogue. These were engraved in 
black-and-white, in colour, and on silk; painted in 
water-colour, oils or gouache; or composed of enamel 
and even hair. 


In 1788 architectural subjects came into fashion. 
Famous monuments of Paris and France were painted 
on the buttons. The Magasin des Modes wrote that 
this fashion was very popular with the provincial people 
and foreigners who collected them and formed galleries 
of button “ pictures ” of the monuments of Paris. All 
these buttons were sold at the button shops, but it was 
MM. Lecomte, a clothier, who kept his shop, le Duc 
d’Orleans, in the arcades of the Palais-Royal, who 
exclusively sold these buttons of the monuments of 
Paris. 

As often as not, the artist himself sold his “ picture ” 
buttons. Isabey, the miniature painter, tells in his 
Memoires of how he sold his “ picture” buttons for 
twelve sous each during the early stages of his difficult 
career. 


Although the form of all these buttons greatly changed 
with the Revolution, the “ picture ” button still remained 
in fashion. Revolutionary themes replaced the exotic 
and jewelled subjects of the Louis XV period: instead 
of suggestive sayings or paintings of the shepherd 
offering a garland of flowers to the shepherdess it was 
now dictums of the Convention and drawings of the 
storming of the Bastille. These were usually engraved 
in colour or executed in Wedgwood porcelain. 


Once extravagant objects of practical use, these 
“picture ” buttons are now rare museum pieces which, 
for their great variety of form and design, present an 
interesting study of the change in taste throughout four 
centuries in the history of French costume. 


Another Paris exhibition of unusual interest is that 
of “ Pierre Corneille et le Théatre de son temps,” now 
being held at the Bibliothéque Nationale. Monsieur 
Louis Batiffol, the authority on the period of Louis XIII, 
and author of an important work on Richelieu et Corneille, 
is responsible for having organized this instructive 
exhibition, in commemoration of the tricentenary of the 
Cid. According to Monsieur Batiffol, the first presenta- 
tion of the Cid took place on January 7th, 1637. 


This is not the first show held at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale to honour the memory of Pierre Corneille. 
In 1884, on the occasion of the bicentenary of his death, 
a collection of original editions of his works, principal 
posthumous editions, diverse documents concerning the 
poet, portraits and medallions were shown. 


The present exhibition is not a repetition of that 
held in 1884: it is essentially consecrated to his youth, 
to the Corneille of the Cid. Thus, as complete a 
collection as possible of editions of the Cid has been 
assembled in the show cases in the Galerie Mazarine. 
Here also are documents relating to the quarrel over 
the Cid and the theatrical life of the time; works by 
friends and adversaries of Corneille ; and such papers— 
like the register of the Cour des Aides de Rouen, in 
which is mentioned the ennoblement of Corneille, in 
January, 1637—as have never been shown to the public. 
Nearly all the known autographs of Corneille have been 
brought together. Among these a number owned by 
M. le baron Henri de Rothschild are very precious. 


It has been no easy task to collect such documents 
concerning the theatre of Corneille’s time. Unfor- 
tunately, there do not exist any views of the Marais Theatre 
where, in 1637, the first presentation of the Cid was 
given. All that could be found was an enlarged photo- 
graph of a fragment of a plan by Gomboust showing 
that the theatre was in a building situated between the 
Rue de la Perle and the Rue des Coutures-Saint-Gervais. 
However, some idea of the nature of the performances 
given at the time of the Cid is conveyed by the exhibition 
of a series of frontispieces of tragedies and comedies. 


The exhibition of works by Gauguin, at the Galerie 
de “ Beaux-Arts,” is more a retrospection of his “ vie 
ardente ” (as the exhibition is entitled) than a mani- 
festation of his artistic production. Apart from a 
number of paintings and drawings of major importance 
there are several unknown works and many documents 
and objects which belonged to Gauguin. These enable 
one to learn a few hitherto unknown facts concerning 
the strange life and character of this painter. 


There is a copy of the sheet newspaper that Gauguin 
edited in Tahiti, in which he expresses, with somewhat 
bizarre humour, his feminist views and his dislike for 
the police. Here also is his palette—the last one he 
used—with which he painted the “ Village sous la 
neige,” his last known work. 

The ceramics and wood-carvings, of which there 
are quite a number, are little known to the public. The 
panel entitled “‘ Soyez amoureuses, vous serez heureuses ” 
is, however, quite a famous work. He executed this in 
Brittany, in 1890. It is a curious combination of a 
classic knowledge of form bound up with a primitive 
idolatrous sentiment. Other objects of interest are 
one or two photographs of Gauguin, the manuscript of 
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Noa Noa (being a collection of souvenirs, impressions 
and sketches manifesting his enthusiasm for this life of 
freedom, and his love for the people among whom he 
lived), many drawings, engravings and e‘chings, and a 
collection of objects of ethnographical interest, such as 
Tahitian costumes, ornaments, utensils and stuffs. 
The “ Appel ” is the principal painting on exhibition. 
This fine picture was reproduced in colour in Apollo, 
November, 1936. “Et lage de leur corps” is an 
important canvas painted in 1901. The two attractive 
young figures squatting in the foreground are most 
pleasingly grouped and drawn with a simple, graceful 
precision. The colour composition is admirably carried 
out in a clever harmony of low tones. ‘“ La Reverie” 


YORK 


is strikingly composed and evinces the power of his 
draughtsmanship. ‘“ Fleurs de Tahiti,” formerly in the 
well-known Schmitz Collection, recently acquired by 
Mr. Edward G. Robinson, is one of Gauguin’s master- 
pieces. Itis peacefully decorative yet powerfully painted. 
His love for the land of Tahiti is fully expressed in this 
riot of richly coloured exotic flowers set in the primitive 
earthenware jar. 

There are several good examples of his Brittany 
period also exhibited, which permit one to follow the 
evolution of his painting and which tell of the influence 
of Renoir, Cezanne, and Monet. 

This carefully organized exhibition adds a new 
interest to the life and work of Gauguin. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


HE most stirring art news in a long time has 
just appeared in the New York papers for 
January 3rd: Mr. Andrew Mellon’s proposed 
gift of his whole celebrated collection to the 
nation! In the opinion of Lord Duveen the seventy 
pictures alone are worth fifty million dollars! Then, 
of course, the pieces of Renaissance sculpture, most of 
which Mr. Mellon purchased out of the Dreyfuss 
Collection in Paris, are outstanding. The details of 
Mr. Mellon’s colossal offer are contained in his published 
letters to the President, who, as soon as Congress con- 
venes, will favourably recommend to it the whole plan. 

This plan envisages the building of a National 
Gallery of Art to house the collection at a cost of eight 
to nine million dollars, with ground left for additional 
buildings. The edifice would be in Washington, and 
the collection would be given either to the Smithsonian 
Institute or to the Government. The gallery would be 
public, and would be permitted to accept contributions 
of art from other citizens. 

But the exciting things to art lovers are the Mellon 
pictures that are thus to become public property. Of 
the seventy paintings, fifteen were bought in 1930 from 
the Russian Government. Five of these, costing well 
over three million dollars, had been in the Hermitage 
Gallery of old St. Petersburg: ‘‘ The Madonna of the 
House of Alba,” a Raphael painted in 1510 (valued at 
its sale price of $1,166,000); Botticelli’s “‘ Adoration 
of the Magi”; Jan Van Eyck’s “ Annunciation ” ; 
Titian’s ‘“‘ Toilet of Venus”; and a triptych by 
Perugino, “‘ The Crucifixion with St. John, the Magdalen, 
and St. Jerome.” 

Then there are two other Raphaels: ‘“‘ The Cowper 
Madonna” of 1508, which Mr. Mellon bought in 
England, and the “ St. George and the Dragon.” The 
remaining sixty-three paintings include two Holbeins— 
one the portrait of Edward VI as Prince of Wales ; two 
Turners—one of Mortlake Terrace; three famous 
Vermeers; one Constable; one Lancret—the only 
French School piece (“ Mile. Camargo Dansant”’) ; 
four Gainsboroughs ; six Rembrandts ; two El Grecos ; 
two Velasquez; four Goyas; and one Diirer. 
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Speaking of large collections, we New Yorkers have 
three main art museums. There is the Metropolitan 
Museum; the Museum of Modern Art, modern and 
with less of a permanent collection; and, last to be 
established, the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
which has collections and gives exhibitions of everything, 
from the political prints of Thomas Nast to the sculpture 
of Gaston Lachaise. The Whitney is especially strong 
in paintings and prints, and in its attractively tranquil 
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THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


By BOoTtTICELLI 


By Courtesy of the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 


quarters may be found perhaps the best cross-section 
of American painting during the last fifty years. Like 
the modern American museum in general, the Whitney 
holds frequent exhibitions: thus, it held two years ago 
the first American show of Abstract Painting by American 
artists ; biennially it holds exhibitions of contemporary 
American paintings and prints, of which perhaps a dozen 
of each will be bought for its own collections ; while 
currently the exhibition that, more than any of the four 
or five others of his work held last year, marks the great- 
ness of Winslow Homer, is running its course. As you 
may know, Homer became interested in painting the 
sea from a stay he made at Tynemouth (1881-1882), 
whose fisherwomen types, such as those in the accom- 
panying photograph, he used in his American paintings. 

The Museum of Modern Art, founded in 1930, in 
its short span of life has had probably more exciting 
exhibitions to its credit than any other American museum 
in a like period of time. It began with a superior 
exhibition of Cézanne, Van Gogh, Seurat, and Gauguin, 
the four spearheads of original modern art, that had the 
town buzzing with comment. It followed this in quick 
succession with many presentations, of which there may 
be singled out those of the School of Paris (meaning 
painters ranging from Vuillard and Bonnard to De 
Segonzac and Chagall), of Corot and Daumier combined, 
of Paul Klee, of modern architecture, of cubism and 
abstract art, of the posters of Cassandre, and—most 
unforgettably, last season—of the paintings and drawings 


of Van Gogh. At present the museum is immersed in 
surrealism, with which it titillates our appetites under 
the caption “‘ Fantastic Art: Dada and Surrealism.” 

Indeed, with that sense for something in the air 
which spreads like wildfire over here in America, even 
department stores have taken up the idea. One of 
them has employed a Dali painting for a Christmas 
window decoration and also has made lipsticks do duty 
for human figures in a second painting. Another large 
Fifth Avenue store has featured handbags with surrealist 
decoration. Several years ago we had here the Surrealist 
Ball, that nightmare of fantasy and depravity to which 
the extreme surrealistic sophisticates descended, one of 
them coming carrying on her head a wax baby that was 
the prey to gigantic—but, of course, quite artificial— 
ants! This little joke was synchronous with the pro- 
duction of Gertrude Stein’s surrealist opera, ‘‘ Four 
Saints in Three Acts.” So, some of us have had time 
to make up our minds on the subject. 

At the moment the show at the Museum of Modern 
Art and the exhibition of the paintings of the arch- 
surrealists, Mir6é and Salvador Dali (at the Pierre Matisse 
and at the Julien Levy Galleries), give the best idea 
we have yet had of the scope of the surrealist movement. 
Personally, I feel that, if one includes in surrealist art, as 
the Museum of Modern Art in its show has elected to 
do, the productions of Walt Disney, creator of the Silly 
Symphony, and those of James Thurber, the periodical 
draughtsman, whom no less a person than Henri- Matisse 
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proclaims to be one of the most original artists in 
America, then the upshot is sufficiently innocent, sane 
and sweet. Under such latitude Lewis Carroll’s 
“Alice” is surrealist. And so would be anything 
half or wholly nonsensical, like the fur cup and saucer 
the Museum exhibits ! 


But it is when there are bracketed with these artists 
painters and sculptors whose vision, however original, 
is in simple honesty only the perfection of rottenness 
that this wonderful surrealistic essence of which its 
devotees prate begins to elude one. Many of these 
surrealists will not give the critic the loop-hole of bad 
technique. Take the egregious Dali, for example. His 
paintings now at the Julien Levy Gallery are achieved 
in a style which, judged by the way in which the pigment 
is laid on—as carefully as Poussin’s, as tenderly as 
Claude’s—would certainly entitle him to the rank of a 
modern master. 


But of Dali’s ‘*‘ message ” I have less flattering ideas. 
Like Dadaism, surrealism was born of despair, decadence 
and disruption. Dali’s “ message” has those qualities. 
Some of his titles, characterized by the same impishness 
that marked the cubist and dadaist work of, say, Marcel 
Duchamp, are symptoms: “‘A Chemist Lifting with 
Precaution the Cuticle of a Grand Piano,” ‘“‘ Soft 
Construction with Boiled Beans—A Premonition of 
Civil War,” and “ Suburbs of the ‘ Paranoiac-Critical ’ 
Afternoon (on the Outskirts of European History).” 
What if there is a grand piano, whose soundboard is 
warping up, and a head of Wagner in the first and then 
one of those great brown plains in which Dali indulges ; 
what if the second does contain Poussin-like pigment 
and design, and through a grinning colossus of rotting 
bones and flesh (civil war) ushers one out to the cold 
and beautiful mountain ranges of Spain; and what if 
the third presents an ingenious picture puzzle of forms 
thought to be one thing now turning into forms quite 
another—or, in other words, pigmental puns? This 


painting can only twit. Estimated by standards of 
sanity, such art represents the craze for craziness ; it 
shows, to paraphrase the schoolmen, the splendour of 
ordure. 

Of this too much. It is refreshing to turn to one 
who needed only honest portraiture and an equally 
honest and clever method of painting stuffs to become 
great, John Singleton Copley. The Metropolitan 
Museum fitly commemorates the two hundredth anni- 
versary—though there is still doubt whether 1737 or 
1738 was the year—of his birth, by an exhibition which 
has mustered canvases not only from America but also 
(in ‘‘The Death of the Earl of Chatham” and ‘“ The 
Death of Major Pierson’) from the Tate and (in “ The 
Three Princesses’) from Buckingham Palace. 

Copley, it seems to me, was a great portraitist, much 
to be preferred in his later, if more facile, style. His 
early work was stiffer and more primitive. “‘ Finished ” 
appears the right word to apply to his paintings, cer- 
tainly to those painted during the last forty years of his 
life, 1775 to 1815, when he had come to England to 
live—for, though American-born, he did not approve 
of the Revolution. Speckless is the adjective I should 
use for his work. His paintings have that quality not 
only through his fine draughtsmanship, where his 
drawing of hands and feet was never stereotyped or 
imaginary but always done from the sitter’s own person ; 
not only through his superfine handling of lace, silks 
and satins ; but chiefly, it appears to me, through the 
lovely purity of his colour. Ingres had no purer colour 
than Copley, and both Beechey and Hoppner, if, as the 
late Sir Charles Holmes noted in ‘“‘ Old Masters and 
Modern Art,” more popular, never equalled Copley 
either in sincerity or charm. Their colours are dark 
compared with his. He must have used colours that 
he knew were already well blent and not subject to change, 
in contra-distinction to a good many modern colours 
which, supposedly pure, undergo radical changes as 
soon as they are out of the tubes. 


iti 





* VOICE FROM THE CLIFFS” 


By WINSLOW HOMER 


From the Winslow Homer Centenary Exhibition at the Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
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CHINESE JADE THROUGHOUT THE AGES. _ By 


S.C. Notr. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) £2 2s. net. 


Collectors will value this monograph upon jade, “ the 
most satisfying substance ever prized by man,” a mineral 
more tenacious than granite and unrivalled among 
minerals for its tensile strength and toughness. These 
enduring qualities, combined with its beauty of colour, 
lucidity and resonance may account for its surpassing 
reputation in China. In this subject, mineralogy is 
interwoven with Chinese mythology and ritual; and 
the wide span of Chinese history and the vast geographical 
area of the Empire add to its considerable complexities. 
Mr. Nott has wisely treated separately these aspects of 
jade, and has prefaced his survey with a chapter on the 
mineralogical characteristics and occurrence of jade. 
Chapters II to VII deal with archaic jade carvings from 
the Shang-yin to the Yiian periods. The Ming (1368- 
1644) and Ching dynasties (1644-1911) are separately 
treated ; and the second half of the book gives concen- 
trated information on the subjects of Chinese carvings, 
real and mythical animals, birds, fish and insects, and 
plants. There are also chapters on vase forms in jade, 
and divinities and other celestial forms carved in jade— 
the eight Immortals, and other Taoist divinities, the 
“three pure ones” and the eighteen Lohan. 


The Chinese have always credited jade with the 
possession of magic and curative properties, and it is 
closely associated with many of their religious rites. 
Wei Shih-chi, a scholar of the Ch‘ang dynasty, sums up 
the use of these beautiful objects in these words: 
‘“‘ Jades were used to worship heaven and earth and as 
sacrifices to deities. They were valued by sovereigns 
as precious objects, and were constant companions to 
gentlemen.” There is a useful chapter on archaic 
ritual symbols and imperial emblems up to the Han 
dynasty, which is illustrated with figures reproduced 
from woodcut engravings in General Wu Ta Ch‘eng’s 
rare work, “ Investigations into Chinese Jades ” (1889), 
which is discussed in the light of recent research ; while 
jades of this period are fully illustrated from the 
Eumorfopoulos, the Bahr and other famous collections. 
Carvings of the T‘ang dynasty are characterised by 
sweeping form and vigorous symmetrical design; and 
this section is richly illustrated with specimens of the 
brilliant animal sculpture of this period, such as the 
buffalo (Plate XXVI) in dark reddish brown and black 
jade. In this, and other instances of animal sculpture, 
the two views given on one plate aid in displaying the 
“living movement” of the animal. Under the Sung 
emperors jade becomes again of importance and a subject 
of admiration, and Mr. Nott notes among the innovations 
the introduction of high undercut relief and pierced carv- 
ing. During the Ming dynasty, an experimental epoch in 
the arts, jade often presents intricate pierced surfaces 
and elaborate relief work; and it is during this period 
that nephrites and jadeites of fine colour begin to appear 
in large carvings. This wide range of colour is well 
shown in colour plates XXXIX, LXVIII, LXXXV. 
It is inevitable that the majority of specimens of jade 
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met with in public and private collections should date 
from the Ching dynasty (1644-1911), and especially 
from the reign of the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, “Je plus 
grand potentat qui soit dans l’univers ”’ (as he was described 
by a French missionary), who encouraged the art of 
jade sculpture. Mr. Nott emphasizes the high degree 
of decorative perfection of this reign, and the finish of 
the carving, and does not (unlike most critics) point to 
decadence until the close of the Tao Kuang period. The 
author has a life-long experience in handling jade, and 
has also the advantage of the advice of well-known 
scholars and specialists in Chinese art. 

The text is illustrated by a remarkable series of 
three hundred and fifty reproductions in colour and 
monochrome of pieces from the chief Asiatic, European 
and American collections; and from the number of 
Royal owners of jade it would appear that the collection 
of jade is, as in the days of the virtuoso Emperor Chi‘en 
Lung, a Royal pleasure. 


ART REVIEW. A Survey of British Art in all its Branches 
during the year 1936. (The Artist Publishing Company.) 
3s. 6d. net. 

The “ Art Review” continues its now established 
tradition of giving value for money. In addition to a 
very large number of good-sized black-and-white 
illustrations it includes twelve colour plates ; and eight 
articles deal with different aspects of art. Architecture 
is referred to in the opening article but not illustrated, 
and sculpture is excluded. A specially good article by 
Douglas Percy Bliss is devoted to prints and drawings. 
We have otherwise little criticism to make, “de gustibus 
non est disputandum,”’ and many of the illustrations 
will enjoy a consensus of approval. There is only one 
point we would raise: Surrealism should not be 
lightly dismissed as an affair of “‘ scented Mayfair boys,” 
who in any case are not “simple minded.” Surrealism 
is a sign of the times, and its objectionableness—which 
few will dispute—arises much more from the fact that 
it numbers amongst its followers some excellent artists 
and craftsmen, than from their irresponsible imitators. 


H. F. 


BATSFORD PUBLICATIONS 
THE WAR OF THE GUNS, WESTERN FRONT, 1917 


AND 1918. By AUBREY WADE, with an introduction by 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. Illustrated from photographs. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


NORDISK FOTOGRAFI, 1935. 8s. 6d.net. Cloth 11s. net. 
BATSFORD’S PICTORIAL GUIDES. 1, Amsterdam; 2, 

Copenhagen ; 3, Stockholm; 4, Hamburg. 2s. 6d. net each 

The series of books here grouped together have, 
apart from the fact that they all issue from the same firm 
of publishers, one thing in common: they all depend 
upon photographic prints for illustration. Actually, 
only the first named is a real book, and an exceptionally 
good one at that. One cannot do better in an attempt 
to sum up its value than quote from Mr. Edmund 
Blunden’s preface: “ At all events,” he concludes hi, 











A TRANSLUCENT JADEITE INCENSE BURNER AND COVER 
; CH‘IEN LUNG PERIOD, A.D. 1736-1795. Height 15 cm. Width 16 cm. 
(From “ Chinese Jade Throughout the Ages,” by Stanley Charles Nott—B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 
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foreword, “‘ a very honest and clear recital of a personal 
experience has, in this volume, acquired the support 
of a powerful series of ‘ eye-witness ’ illustrations, capable 
of extending the individual theme in a flash towards the 
apprehension of the total agonising, the mutilation and 
the stoicism of 1914-1918.” Considering the circum- 
stances under which these photographs were taken, the 
number of those that possess intrinsic merit is surprising. 
They are by no means merely “ documents.” After 
reading this book and examining its “ pictures,” one can 
only ask oneself again: How can such things be ? 
The next book in this series, ‘‘ Nordisk Fotografi,” being 
the Scandinavian Photographic Annual for 1936, belongs, 
as regards most of its contents, to the extremely tiresome 
category of artistic photography, that is to say, that kind 
of photographic picture-making which deliberately 
searches for queer aspects of things in order to extract 
from it “ modern” designs in which the queer “ pattern ” 
passes for xsthetical interest. To be fair, however, one 
must concede to the plain, straightforward, unaffected 
photographs, cf which there are a good many in this 
book, such limited merit as such things deserve. 

Batsford’s Pictorial Guides, photographed by Geoffrey 
Gilbert, are a different proposition altogether. Here the 
aim has been to give the “ reader ” glimpses, many of 
them unexpected, of the different cities with which they 
deal. Although there are a good many aspects which 
have tempted the photographer by their interplay of 
light and shade to forget his major purpose, he has, on 
the whole, very cleveriy put together something that one 
might call town-mosaics of considerable interest. 

Even where photography is concerned we find that 
subject interest yields immeasurably happier xsthetical 
results than a stalking of pattern or design for its own 
sake. E. A. 


OLYMPIA. Photographed by WALTER HEGE. Described by 
GERHART RODENWALDT. (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 
Ltd.) 21s. net. 


This is the kind of book that fills the reviewer with 
enthusiasm and despair: enthusiasm because of its 
excellence, and despair because it is impossible to 
corvey this excellence in words. Professor Rodenwaldt 
the archeologist, and Professor Hege the photographer 
(not forgetting Mr. R. P. Hinks the translator), have here 
collaborated to such good purpose that something which 
might have been a desiccated summary of facts well 
known to every archeologist, has actually become some- 
thing very like an illustrated poem, or a poetic illustration 
of the genius of classical Greece. We have no space 
here to review these pages in detail, but if we mention 
that the headpiece represents a shepherd and his flock 
under a plane tree, and the tailpiece a spray of wild olive, 
our readers will gather that the authors have approached 
their subject with poetical rather than purely scientific 
enthusiasm. The illustration of the Apollo from the 
west pediment of the Zeus Temple—reproduced on 
page 106—is an example of the wonderful photography 
which suggests the admirable text. This, in short, is 
the kind of book that every lover of the beautiful will 
want to possess and to peruse again and again and again. 


E. A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BRITISH AND IRISH SILVER ASSAY OFFICE 
MARKS, 1544-1936; OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 
MAKERS’ MARKS, _ 1743-1860. Compiled by 
FREDERICK BRADBURY, F.S.A., Sheffield, England. Fourth 
Edition, 1936 (copyright). Sheffield: J. W. Northend, 
Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 

““VULGAR SOCIETY.’’ The Romantic Career of James 
Tissot, 1836-1902. By JAMES Laver. With thirty collotype 
plates. (London: Constable & Co., Ltd.) tos. 6d. net. 


DRAWINGS OF THE EARLY GERMAN MASTERS. 
Chosen and edited by EDMUND SCHILLING. With 58 
Illustrations. (Faber & Faber, Ltd.) 6s. net. 


ANIMAL DRAWINGS FROM THE XIIth TO THE 
XIXth CENTURY. Chosen and edited by A. M. 
CettTo. With 59 illustrations. (Faber & Faber, Ltd. 
6s. net. 


THOUGHT AND IMAGINATION IN ART AND 
LIFE. By KATHARINE M. WILSON. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS AS _ ILLUS- 
TRATORS. Edited by MONROE WHEELER. (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH VILLAGE HOMES and Country Buildings 
by SyDNEY R. JONES. With a Foreword by Sir WILLIAM 
BEACH THOMAS. Illustrated from Drawings by the Author, 
and from Photographs. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND. _ By CLive Rouse. 
Illustrated from Photographs. (London: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


MEDI“£VAL STYLES OF THE ENGLISH PARISH 
CHURCH. By F. E. Howarp. (London: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 


ART OF THE FAR EAST. Paintings from China and 
Japan. Fifteen plates in colour. With an introduction by 
LAURENCE BINYON. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE SEASONS OF THE YEAR. Life in the Middle 
Ages as depicted in Illuminated Miniatures. With an 
introduction by FRANCIS M. KELLY. Twelve plates in 
colour. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) §s. 6d. net. 


ALL OF A TWIST CARICATURES. By j. L. 
Carstairs. (London: Alexander Moring, Ltd. The De 
La More Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SURVEY OF 
LONDON. Issued by the Joint Publishing Committee 
Representing the London County Council and the London 
Survey Committee, under the general editorship of Sir 
GEORGE GATER (for the Council), WALTER H. GODFREY 
(for the Survey Committee). Volume XVII. THE 
VILLAGE OF HIGHGATE (The Parish of St. Pancras, 
Part I.) (The London County Council.) £1 Is. net. 


HISTORIC COSTUME FOR THE STAGE. By Lucy 
BARTON. Illustrated by Davin Sarvis. (Walter H. Baker 
Co., Boston, U.S.A.). 


PICTURE PRICES CURRENT. An alphabetically arranged 
record of pictures, drawings and miniatures, sold by auction 
in Great Britain and America. Twice yearly. Compiled by 
F. L. WiLper and E. L. Witper. Volume I (Part II). 
Comprising all sales held between April 1st and August 31st, 
1936. (London: F. L. and E. L. Wilder.) 21s. net. 


THE WRITINGS AND DIARY OF CHESTER 
JONES. Edited with an introduction by L. HADEN GUEST. 
Psyche Monographs: No. 8. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd.) 


BOTTLED TROUT AND _ POLO. By BLAMPIED. 
(London : George Newnes, Ltd.) Ios. 6d. net. 
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FROM THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS, OLYMPIA 
From a photograph by Walter Hege 
See p. 105. 
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ART NOTES 


BY THE EDITOR 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


MESSRS. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS HAVE PLACED THEIR 
gallery at the disposal of Mr. Eric Hall, the hon. organiser 
of an exhibition that is “‘ being held as a preliminary to 
the formation of a permanent gallery at which the works 
of painters and sculptors can be constantly seen, so that 
the public can become accustomed to a new idiom.” I 
am a little suspicious when efforts are being made to 
put the cart before the horse. I would rather exhibitions 
were organized through which the artists could become 
accustomed to expressing themselves in familiar idioms 
without being dull, trite, stale or silly. This exhibition 
consists of paintings by Victor Passmore, Ivon Hitchens, 
Ceri Richards, Francis Bacon, John Piper, Julian 
Trevelyan, Roy de Maistre, Graham Sutherland, James 
Cant, and Robert Medley. Although this exhibition is 
said to show a new idiom, I do not think the artists all 
speak the same language, and as for novelty, some of the 
“idioms ”’ are, it seems to me, well out of their teens. 
It is of course possible that we may find the language of 
painting going the way of all flesh, and that we may 
appreciate it only in the process of decomposition. So 
far I have seen nothing that convinces me. Victor 
Passmore and Ivon Hitchens, I think, find it necessary 
but difficult to persuade themselves that their natural 
predispositions to painting would lose by using the 
common instead of the sophisticated modern idioms. 
If Mr. Hichens, for example, were genuinely intellectual, 
he would see that his “ Terrace Walk” is in fact a 
terrific ‘“‘ Speedway.” But his and Mr. Passmore’s 
colour is the real thing, which I, at least, would not say 
of the pictorial qualities of their companions here. 


MEANWHILE MESSRS. REID AND LEFEVRE HAVE BEEN 
entertaining us with another exhibition of famous 
French pictures. In this show of “ Pissarro and Sisley,” 
the most important one of these two Impressionists I 
remember to have seen, we can appreciate these painters 
apart from their “ meteorological” preoccupations. 
Incidently, one forgets how great a part “ weather” 
has played in the evolution of the painter’s technique 
from the time when the wind miller’s son, Constable, 
first made his studies, not only of land, but also of 
skyscape. Pissarro’s evolution may here be watched 
from his blue Courbet-like and studio-painted “ Bords 
de Seine” of 1866, and the low tone “ Pommiers 4 
Pointoise ” of 1868 to the “ Vignes et Pommiers” of 
1890, which shows in its handling the influence of Seurat 
or more plainly the affinity of Van Gogh to it. In the 
““ Bassin Duquesne 4 Dieppe ” of 1902 finally we have, 
it seems, a variation upon Vermeer’s “‘ View of Delft.” 
“Sur le Céteau des Mathurins,” “ L’Automne” and 
“Le Jardin de l’artiste 4 Eragny en Hiver” painted 
with a thick imparto, and, for associative reasons, the 
“Crystal Palace”? with only a water tower topping a 
country lane, are notable. 

Sisley is certainly more lyrical than Pissarro, whose 
outlook became more and more objective. Sisley too, 
however, was preoccupied not with the objects in the 
landscape, but with the effect of light upon them. In 
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PREMIERES NEIGES A LOUVECIENNES By A. SISLEY 
At Reid & Lefevre’s Galleries 


this respect his view of the shore at “ Hastings” is 
instructive, because the light here is unmistakably 
English ; a bright day with the sunlight slightly diffused 
through atmosphere. In many pictures, for instance in 
“Le Pont de Moret au Soleil Couchant,” one senses 
this naturalized Frenchman’s native affinity to Constable. 
A pastel, “ Neige de Mars,” attracts by a quality, 
unusual in the impressionist school, and I believe in this 
case only accidental, and that is a play of repetition and 
contrast in linear “ texture”: parallel verticals of fence 
in foreground and tree trunks behind, contrasted with 
a looped “scribble” indicating shrubbery. Out of 
such linear elements of naturalistic associations the 
cubists developed abstract design. The very early 
morning landscape, ““ L’Automne, Le Matin,” and the 
serene ““ Le Gué de l’Epine, Soleil Couchant,” deserve 
special mention in this attractive and important show. 


MESSRS. REID AND LEFEVRE ALSO EXHIBIT AN EXCITING 
collection of “ British and French Painting.” It is 
exciting, especially after the “ meteorological ” colourists 
just named. True, amongst the French painters Boudin 
and Fantin-Latour are still concerned with atmospheric 
light, and even Gauguin’s “ Pont Aven” of 1888 pro- 
claims his debt to Pissarro, but with Odilon Redon, 
Vuillard, Bonnard and Utrillo, colour is the “ first person 
in the picture.” In Bonnard’s paintings, ‘“‘ Nature 
Morte aux Fruits ” particularly, the light seems to come 
through the pigment. Amongst the English pictures, an 
early Sickert, the admirable portrait of “ Fred Winter,” 
has still that old masterly “ patina’ which he used to 
affect, but the other artists, for example, J. D. Fergusson, 
Duncan Grant, J. J. Peploe, and Winifred Nicholson 
have mainly colour and pattern in their mind, whilst in 
Matthew Smith and Hans Feibusch colour becomes a 
passion. Feibusch has succeeded in a problem that I have 
never seen tackled before ; in his picture “ Apples ” he 
has made blues and purples of an “‘ oncoming disposition,” 
instead of their natural violet-modest retirement. 
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EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY 

It would be difficult, in my opinion, to imagine a 
more misconceived idea than that which has governed 
this Exhibition of British Architecture. ‘“ The 
Committee,” we are told, “‘ has assembled and arranged 
this large and representative exhibition with the deliberate 
intention of emphasizing the importance of the personal 
element in architectural design.” The importance of 
the personal element in architectural design! Some 
of us who are not architects could probably excel them 
in that respect. Our designs would be as personal as 
they would be impracticable and uneconomical ; though 
there is no reason why they might not with luck be 
“ beautiful.”” Some of the great architects such as, for 
example, Wren and Nash, have sinned in these very 
respects. Wren’s grandiose plan for the re-building of 
London came to naught because he ignored the 
economical factor that the business of a house or a city 
comes before its beauty—though it should be inherent 
in it; and Nash’s engaging facades often conceal badly 
planned dwellings. Service, whether divine or human, 
must come first, and architecture, therefore, of all the 
arts, should be least concerned with the emphasis of the 
personal element. 


That architects are inclined to put face before function, 
the facade before the building, not only in situation, 
but also in importance, is shown by some entries in the 
catalogue, such as this one, for example: “ Lambeth 
Bridge (1929) Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. (Engineer : 
Sir George Humphreys, K.B.E.)”. Here the thing that 
matters is the bridge, and the bridgemaker is the 
engineer ; the architect is the “face” maker, who, as 
a beauty specialist, is subsequently “ called in” to hide 
as best he can the “ugly” construction. There is 
something wrong in an art in which structure and 
appearance are thus divorced, and the engineer who is 
originally the man of genius is subordinated to the 
architect—originally the master builder. 

However, Wren (if not Inigo Jones) began the 
genteel art of architecture in this country, and the man 
of genius, the engineer, the ingenious man, lost his 
precedence. This, incidentally, explains why the most 
significant and the most personal building in the 
XIXth century, namely, the Crystal Palace, is rele- 
gated to an insignificant corner, and even there only 
represented by a single inadequate drawing. 


It will be understood, therefore, why in this exhibition 
the work of more or less successful fagadists predominates, 
why it consists mainly of plans and elevations of Gothico- 
modern and mostly forbidding church “ architecture ” 
of Bruneliesco-Palladian Government style edifices, and 
other orthodoxies, including examples of “ Ye olde oake 
beame ” type. 

In this carnival pageant of disguised building 
characteristic of the XIXth century one comes with 
surprise and relief upon such things as the fine “‘ Pithead 
Baths,” designed by A. J. Saise, C. G. Kemp, W. A. 
Woodland and others; and the “Endfield West 
Station,” by C. H. James; and the “ Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases” at Paisley, by Sir John Burnet, 
R.A., Tait & Lorne, although this looks a little 
like a ship deck that has swallowed part of an aeroplane. 
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Altogether my criticism does not mean either that 
I applaud all “modern” designs or that I have 
no eye for the attractiveness of some “ architecture.” 
For example the sweeping rhythm of Sir Edwin Cooper’s 
“St. Mary’s Hospital Nurses’ Home,” which seems to 
me equally good from the outside (we have no sori of 
qualification to judge the inside, which after all is the 
viscera of architecture) whether it be regarded as 
architecture or building, is much to be preferred to the 
restless dynamics of many modern constructions. To 
the brighter spots in this show belong the models, and 
above all that of the gay “‘ De la Warr Pavilion, Bexhill,” 
by Erich Mendelsohn and Cheramayeff (where does the 
British come in here ?), and that of the “‘ House near 
Nottingham,” by R. Myerscough-Walker. The last 
named demonstrates particularly well why modern 
construction differs so radically from “‘ Architecture.” 


And this brings us to our main criticism of the whole 
conception of this show. 

Royal Academy Exhibitions are essentially for the 
general public, not for specialists and professionals. 
Their purpose is to inform, instruct and attract the many 
who have no special knowledge, not the few who have, 
and who, as here, know how to read plans or can analyse 
elevations. In any case it is quite impossible to read 
the majority of the plans because they cannot be closely 
scrutinized. 

If British architecture was to have been made 
intelligible to the crowd the exhibition should have 
consisted in the main of models, of attractive drawings 
of elevations, and of Jarge photographs. These should 





PORTRAIT OF A GIRL By C. R. W. NEVINSON 
From the Exhibition at the Redfern Gallery, opening February 4th 
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have been further elucidated by a catalogue explaining 
any feature of particular beauty or interest. A separate 
section should also have been devoted to the falderals 
of architecture, the sculptural or other ornaments which 
are here very inadequately dealt with in the Lecture 
Room. This, at least, is my opinion. 

The essence of the understanding of building, even 
of “architecture” as an art is to know the problem 
which the designer had in each case to solve, and to 
see in which way he has solved it. 

One cannot imagine crowds being attracted to this 
exhibition, and, if attracted, coming away from it much 
the wiser. A glorious opportunity ingloriously missed. 


MR. IAN FAIRWEATHER’S RECENT PAINTINGS EXHIBITED 
at the Redfern Gallery came as a disappointment to me. 
I had seen a number of compositions on a Far East 
theme rather like his “ Philippine Woman,” and they 
seemed to me original and full of promise. His new 
Chinese landscapes are not so original; at least they 
remind me in the all-overish patterning rather of David 
Jones’s not too explicit statements. Also I now find that 
his originality tempts him into a kind of dilemma: his 
emphasis on pattern seems to overwhelm his obvious 
interest in subject matter. At least one tends to become 
bored in trying to read such subjects as “ Tea Heuse, 
Peking,” or “‘ Market, Peking”; yet the pattern alone 
was not coherent enough to make one leave it at that. 
For all that there is something in his art that assuredly 
will sometime or other win through. 


THE PORTRAITS EXHIBITED AT THE SAME GALLERY 
made a stimulating show, much more stimulating than 
the recent exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters. The reason for this is, I imagine, the fact that 
most of the pictures in the Royal Society were com- 
missions, whilst the Redfern portraits seem for the most 
part to have been done for love. Augustus John, I am 
afraid, rather shocks one with the “ Soul’s Awakening,” 
plus Sargent kind of drawing of “‘ Lady Alington,” and 
Sickert’s “‘ The Frame Maker’s Daughter” seemed to 
sport a slate-blue passage in the middle of the face 
merely “pour épater les bourgeois”—I could see no 
other reason for thus disfiguring this otherwise fine piece 
of painting. In some ways the late Christopher Wood’s 
““ Woman of Tunis ” seemed to me to be the most deeply 
felt work here. But there were many other excellent 
portraits all in a different technique. I should have liked 
to have analysed them in detail, but must confine myself 
to the enumeration of a few that impressed me most ; 
these are: C. R. W. Nevinson’s “‘ Hannen Swaffer, 
Esq.,”” Ethel Walker’s “ Kathleen,” T. C. Dugdale’s 
“‘ A. P. Herbert,” Mariette Lydis’s “‘ Mrs. F. J. Abbott,” 
Modigliani’s “‘ Portrait du Peintre Hubert,” Anthony 
Devas’s ‘‘ Nicolette,” and J. S. Robertson’s “ Master 
David Wolfe.” 


MR. HENRY BISHOP’S, A.R.A., EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
at the Leicester Galleries confirms this artist’s reputation 
for the gentle charm of his atmosphere colour and for 
simple design. One only feels that whether he paints 
“* Gravesend,” or Majorca, Kairouan or Rickmansworth, 
the contrasts never shock him into any sort of emphatic 
statement. This, I think, is in part due to his inability 
or disinclination to record the sense of spatial ambience, 
in other words, the lack of the illusion of solidity. 


NEWS AND NOTES 





“LE CIRQUE” 
From the Wildenstein Exhibition 

MESSRS. WILDENSTEIN OPENED, TOO LATE FOR A 
critical notice in this number, an exhibition of “‘ Seurat 
and his Contemporaries” of so great an importance 
that not only eminent French and English private 
collectors but even the Louvre itself have sent contri- 
butions to it. This exhibition illustrates the “‘ Divisionist 
Movement,” which lead directly to the various tendencies 
that manifested themselves in Post-Impressionism. 
The exhibition includes, apart from the works of Seurat, 
Camille Pissarro and Signac, with which we in England 
are not quite unfamiliar, many names that are almost 
entirely new to us here such as Charles Augrand , Lucie 
Cousturier, Henri-Edmond Cross, Albert Dubois, H. de 
la Vallée, Maximilian Luce, Theo van Rysselberghe, 
Leo Gausson and the mysterious Hayet. 

THE BRYGOS GALLERY, 73, NEW BOND STREET, WHICH 
specializes in all forms of kiln art, exhibits Messrs. 
Buller’s hard paste porcelain. In an interesting foreword 
Mr. Gordon Forsyth says that hard paste porcelain, 
now much used for functional electrical purposes, was 
never really developed in this country. He mentions 
as exceptions the tentative efforts of William Cookworthy 
and Richard Champion in the XVIIIth century. 

All one can say of Messrs. Buller’s vases, jars, bowls 
and dishes is that their impeccable glazes are just a little 
inhuman ; that by far the best are the matt ones, and 
that the figurines after the style of Aaron Wood figures, 
only more deliberately humorous, designed by Miss 
Ann Potts, are the most attractive. 

I should think—but, of course, there may be technical 
or economical reasons—that Messrs. Buller’s would 
be better advised to leave “ art pottery ”’ to the individual 
potter and to devote their technical precision and 
experience in mass production to useful “ china,” i.e. tea 
and dinner sets, &c. 


By SEURAT 
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THE SECOND JAMES TISSOT EXHIBITION AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERY 


By a curious coincidence James Tissot figures 
prominently in this number. His picture in the Tate 
Gallery, the reference to a new book, and this notice of 
the Leicester Galleries exhibition are all concerned with 


him. Tissot’s name, dimly remembered as that of a 
bible illustrator, suddenly rises as it were from 
the grave of years and appears in a _ generation 


surfeited with the unintelligibility of MODERN art. In 
another column the reader will find a notice of an exhibi- 
tion by the German-Hungarian Moholy-Nagy: it is 
difficult to imagine that any painters could be further 
removed from one another than these two. They belong 
to two radically different worlds. 


In ‘“ Vulgar Society,” The Romantic Career of 

James Tissot, recently published by John Constable 
London) at 10 6 net, Mr. James Laver tells the curious 
story of this artist’s life. It should be read not the least 
on account of the delightful way in which it is told, by 
all who visit this entertaining show. 

Tissot was so saturated with his concentration upon his 
subject matter that the artist in him became not its master, 
but its galley slave. And, when it is further remembered 
that this subject matter was elegant woman, and that 
Tissot’s life (as we learn from Mr. Laver’s admirable 
story) was entirely governed by this love, we see in 
Tissot’s art the exact reflection of his whole personality. 
With the assiduity and meticulousness of the miniaturist 
he could concentrate on the smallest details, from grass- 
blade to ship’s rigging ; but somehow one feels that it is 
all done in majorem mulieris gloriam. And so his paintings 
—to-day veritable documents of his period—are for all 
their much-clothed decorum—even more sensual in 
their significance than the later Renoir’s nudes. 

Artistically, the painter’s obsession makes it difficult 
for us to determine his gifts as a painter. He can descend 
to the depths of a glucose Marcus Stone in “‘ A Winter’s 
Walk” and “‘On the Thames,” and can rise to the 
serene detachment of the “‘ House bombarded during 
the Siege of Paris” (1871), which in some ways is his 
best effort here in absolute, pictorial, design. The device 
of throwing a cigar stump on the steps of the National 
Gallery in his painting called “* London Visitors ” shows 
how with him design was at best only an afterthought— 
in this case a ridiculously ineffective one. Such things 
make one wonder whether certain quite admirable and 
apparently complex designs, such as “* Greenwich ” (with 
a naughty thought in the straying eye of the principal 
lady), or “ Boarding the Yacht,” were really conscious 
conceptions. The paintings are extraordinarily skilful in 
their technique, and, of course, the fashions of the 
women will be an unending delight to the permanently 
waved heads of their “ grandchildren” of to-day. 
Perhaps the most typical of all, and the apparently least 
sensual, is one called “At the Rifle Range.” In this 
you can feel how Tissot adored with every fibre of his 
heart the timid femininity of the fair sex. They knew 
nothing of La Passionaria or the Soviet Amazons. 

But read “ Vulgar Society,” and in it of the painter’s 
tragedy. 





THE PASTEL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION WITH WHICH IS 
incorporated that of the Pencil Society shows that we 
have in this country a considerable number of skilful 
and even brilliant executants such as A. L. Baldry, 
J. K. Popham, H. Davis Richter, Charles A. Richter, 
A. H. Knighton Hammond, the late Terrick Williams, 
A. J. W. Burgess and others. Burgess’s ‘ Winter 
Sports, Arosa,” comes about as near to nature as any- 
thing I have seen. On the other hand, however, there 
are few things in which nature is not so much realized 
as interpreted. To these exceptions belong two excellent 
townscapes by Nevinson, the glittering electric signs 
and lights of his “ Early Morning, Montmartre,” is a 
really brilliant interpretation. “In Fog. over 
Westminster ’’ he, however, would seem to have made 
use of water-colour; and Loxton Knight, like many 
others who have almost disguised their medium as oil 
or water-colour painting, has gone to the length of 
drawing pen line contours round the chalk, thus giving 
his colour shapes the hard edges of washed spaces. 
Other excellent performances are by Mrs. Helen Bedford, 
Miss Stuart Weir, J. S. Sanderson Wells, whose sporting 
scenes are true pastel drawings. Stephen Spurrier, 
however, is perhaps the only one in the show who really 
exploits the medium; his “Clown and his Wife” 
displaying the medium both as point-drawing and as 
painting. I wish there were more as spirited and light- 
hearted as he. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 





“ST. JEROME ” By EL GRECO 
(see below) 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL GALLERY 
The picture, “ St. Jerome,” by El Greco, recently 
purchased by the Scottish National Gallery from Mr. 
Tomas Harris, of the Spanish Gallery, London, was 
formerly in the collections of the Condes de Arcentales 
and the Marques de Santa Maria de la Sisla. 

The half-length figure of the Saint is shown against an 
almost black background of rocks with a flash of dark 
sky and light clouds in the top left corner. The flesh 
colour is slightly tawny, but kept in tone by the yellower 
note of the skull. A purple-red drapery round the lower 
part of the figure rises in a swirl behind the Saint, and a 
touch of blue on the hour-glass completes the very 
simple colour scheme. 

The bold and vigorous opposition of planes and lines, 
as well as the general disposition of the material within 
the space, is characteristic of El Greco’s methods of 
composition. The light and shade has been treated in 
a manner which gives great relief to the forms without 
unduly obscuring their silhouette. Indeed, the artist 
seems to have selected forms which would have the 
greatest telling power, and the way in which the design 
is “‘readable”’ at a distance is noteworthy. This is 
achieved without any sacrifice of subtlety either of 
draughtsmanship or modulation. Two other versions of 
the picture are known and reproduced in Mayer’s 
Catalogue. The picture is in a very good state of 
preservation, and is, apparently, a fairly late work. 
Canvas size, 40} in. by 37} in. S.C. 


THE LITTLE VIEW OF “ THE HORSE GUARDS” ILLUS- 
trated here is merely to draw attention to two facts, 
namely, that Mr. Beresford Chancellor has written an 
article on Old London for our March number, and that 
by coincidence Messrs. Frank T. Sabin are opening 
this month an exhibition of Old Views of London, 
which was at the time of writing not yet accessible. 
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THE LONDON GALLERY INFORM ME THAT—CONTRARY 
to my belief—their exhibition of Edvard Munch’s works 
was, at all events in the opinion of a collector of Munch 
pictures, that “ though small, the most complete exhibi- 
tion of the works of Edvard Munch he had ever seen.” 
They also tell me that it was eminently successful from 
the financial point of view. I am glad. I still, however, 
maintain that in the almost complete absence of paintings 
of such calibre as “ Frihling” (1889), “ Der Tag 
danach ” (1894), ““ Konsul Sandberg ” (1901), or of the 
triptych “ Badende Manner” (1907-1909), it is difficult 
to gauge his powers as a painter, draughtsman and 
decorator as distinct from his expressionism. 

I am sorry, in view of my doubts expressed as regards 
the Munch exhibition, I can again not be wholeheartedly 
enthusiastic about their Moholy-Nagy show for which 
Professor Walter Gropius makes in a pamphlet what 
seem to me extravagant claims. Whilst not for a moment 
in doubt that Moholy-Nagy, a German artist of 
Hungarian birth, is of great importance as an experimenter 
in optic science and its possible reactions on the mind, 
I can see in the diagrams which here do duty for pictures 
not the slightest relation to the function for which pictures 
are, or at least should be, created. Whatever discoveries 
he has made as regards space and space illusions on 
straight or curved surfaces, and they are interesting and 
have, I believe, been valuable in film production, these 
geometrical forms and map-like colours are not even 
rudimentary pictures—or so it seems to me. 

fHE ADAMS GALLERY’S EXHIBITION ENTITLED “ SICKERT 
and the Living French Painters” is prefaced by an 
amusing introduction in the catalogue which is good 
reading. The exhibition itself is not quite up to its 
level. It includes the “ Signor Battistini,” singing 
probably fortissimo, as its over-life size suggests, and 
“Hugh Walpole ” likewise larger than life, and further 
a picture of an unattractive young lady, entitled “ Box 
in the Fenice,” of which Mr. Walpole is quoted as 
saying: “ She is not ugly because she is touching and 
human and courageous, and she is not ugly because 
she is beautifully painted.” Quite, but our complaint 
is that she is over-life size and her “ touchingness ”’ is 
too near the knock-out blow for our liking. However, 
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nothing that Mr. Sickert does or says is dull or stupid 
even although he sometimes stoops to cleverness, 
particularly in his translations from the photographic, 
as here in the picture called “ After Julius Kay.” Iam, 
therefore, still an unrepentant admirer of his earlier 
work here represented at its best in “ Mrs. Barrett,” 
when he was pre-eminently just a painter. 

The French artists associated with him for no 
particularly good reasons, in spite of the prefatory plea 
are all of the more important modern school from 
Bonnard, Marquet, Matisse and Rouault to Derain, 
Segonzac, Picasso and Dufy, most of them well enough 
represented here. 

OF MR. DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS’S EXHIBITION, “ MASTER- 
pieces in the Making,” at the Leger Galleries, I can 
only say what I have said before: no one with a know- 
ledge of painters and painting—from Uccello to Stanley 
Spencer—and a sense of humour can fail to be enter- 
tained by these masterpieces of wit. And for those not 
yet possessing the postulated knowledge the show should 
prove a liberal education. 

THE PALSER GALLERY, 27, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
opened a Peter De Wint exhibition at the end of January, 
too late to be noticed in this number. It should prove 
to be a matter of considerable interest not only as the 
first ‘‘ One-man-show”’ of this major master of the old 
school, but also because with it is associated a collection 
of water-colours by the greatest master of the new school : 
Wilson Steer. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 
PHILIP IV WHEN YOUNG 
By VELAZQUEZ 





From the original in the National Gallery. See 
article p. 61. 
ON THE DECK OF H.M.S. ‘‘CALCUTTA” 

By JAMES TISSOT. 

From the original in the Tate Gallery. See p. r10. 


A TRANSLUCENT INCENSE BURNER AND COVER 
Ch‘ien Lung Period, A.D. 1736-95 
See review of “‘ Chinese Jade Throughout the Ages,” 
p. 102. 
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SILVER PRESENTATION SALVER 


WE REPRODUCE HERE A SILVER SALVER MADE BY 
Messrs. Hicklenton & Phillips, of 4, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, which seems to us happy in conception and 
execution, which is in itself sufficient reason for reference 
to it in these pages. But the makers will not take it 
amiss when we say that it gives us even more pleasure 
to record the occasion for which it was made. It was 
presented by the Members and Associates of the Guild 
of Air Pilots and Air Navigators of the British Empire 
to their Master, Captain the Right Hon. F. E. Guest, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.P., at a special dinner on December 
sth, 1936. It seems to us to do credit to all concerned. 
The signatures include we are glad to note Dr. Eckener’s 
and Amy Mollison’s. 


PRESS: 


DEATH OF SIR R, LEICESTER HARMSWORTH, Baar. 


We deeply regret to announce the death of Sir Robert Leicester Harmsworth, Bart., of Moray Lodge, Campden 
Hill, Kensington, and The Manor House, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex, the proprietor, with his son, Sir Harold Harmsworth, 
of Apollo, the Field, the Law Times, the Western Morning News, and its associate newspapers. 

Sir Leicester died on January 19th at Bexhill after a long illness. 

The fourth son of Alfred Harmsworth, barrister-at-law of the Middle Temple, Sir Leicester was a brother of 


Lord Rothermere, and the late Viscount Northcliffe. 
first ventures which made journalistic history. 


With his two elder brothers, Sir Leicester was associated in their 


Although journalism was his first and chief interest in life, and in it he found much happiness, national affairs 
occupied Sir Leicester’s attention, and for twenty-two years he was Liberal Member of Parliament for Caithness and 
the combined constituencies of Caithness and Sutherland in Scotland. 

Sir Leicester was well known as a collector of antiques and works of art, his particular interest being old books, 
rare manuscripts, and autograph letters, and his library, which was divided between his London and his country homes 


was a very large one. 


_ A devoted son of the Empire, Sir Leicester made many valuable gifts to the Dominions, and was a generous 
benefactor to the Museum and Art Galleries of Plymouth, Exeter and Truro. 


Sir Leicester is survived by Lady Harmsworth, three sons and three daughters, to whom our sympathy goes out 


in full measure. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES AND PRINTS - 
AND POTTERY : 





NORTH COUNTRY MAILS AT THE PEACOCK, 
ISLINGTON By T. SUTHERLAND, after J. Pollard 
Sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on December 15th 


the forthcoming sales, but Messrs. EAsStwoop & HOLT 
are holding a sale of Antique Chinese porcelain and 
Pottery of all periods on February 16th and 17th, and Messrs. 
SoTHEBY & Co. have issued two catalogues of sales they are 
holding early in February. 
BOOKS 
On February 1st, 2nd and 3rd Messrs. SOTHEBY are 
selling a collection of books comprising the well-known 
collection relating to cricket, also some on football, the property 
of the late J. A. H. Catton, Esq.; sporting books, fiction, 
biography and history, the property of B. J. Baird, Esq.; a 
collection of books relating to Ireland, including history, 
genealogy, archeology and topography, tracts, bibliography 
and balzography, the property of the late Sir Osmond Grattan 
Esmonde, Bart.; publications of the Doves Press, Kelmscott 
Press and the Ashendene Press, and other finely printed books, 
the property of Charles Derwent, Esq. ; first editions of Ainsworth, 
Dickens, George Eliot, R. S. Surtees, William Beloe, George 
Borrow, Sir R. F. Burton, Captain William Dampier, G. P. R. 
James, Richard Jefferies, Rudyard Kipling, and others, the 
property of the late Sir Mervyn Peel, K.B.E., and modern 
English literature, the property of the late A. M. Smith, Esq. 


EGYPTIAN, GREEK, ROMAN AND ETRUSCAN 
ANTIQUITIES 

On February gth Messrs. SoOTHEBY are selling a 
collection of Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Etruscan antiquities 
and native art, which includes two Etruscan bronze mirrors, 
circular, 4} in. and 5} in. diameter, with chased handles, engraved 
with four figures; and a fragment of another; a Tanagra 
Figure of a Seated Lady, wearing drapery, 9 in. high, Hellenistic ; 
a red-figure column crater, 16} in., mended, on the front of the 
vase Eos is driving a chariot, drawn by two winged horses, over 
the sea; under the horses, a dolphin; the upper part of Eos, 
and the forepart of the dolphin, with parts of the horse’s leg 
are modern. On the back of the vase three youths, the heads 
of the two at the sides are modern; Attic work of about 460 B.c. ; 
a black-figure column crater, 13 in. high, one handle retouched 
and the other, with part of the mouth, somewhat chipped. On 
the front Athena and Heracles are standing in a four-horse 
chariot, attended by Apollo, Dionysos and another goddess ; 
on the other side of the vase a man wearing a chlamys and a 
petasos and carrying two spears, is leading a horse, between 
an old man and a woman, who makes a gesture of farewell ; 
Attic work of the late VIth century B.c.; a stemless cup, 7j in. 


As we go to press very few definite dates have been fixed for 
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across and 3 in. high, unbroken ; inside a figure of a boy walking ; 
outside on each half three figures of boys wearing himatia ; 
palmettes at the handles; Attic work of about 460 B.c., mounted 
on stand ; this vase is published in the catalogue of the Burlington 
Exhibition of 1903, Pl. 92, G23. Attributed by Beazley in 
“* Attische Vasenmaler,” p. 267, to the painter of Munich 2660. 


The sales held during the latter part of December were 
not for the most part of very great importance, but the attendance 
was good and the bidding, especially for the finer pieces, was 
very brisk. 

CHINESE PORCELAIN 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY’s on December 11th a fine Ming 
Fukien ‘“ Blanc-de-chine ” seated figure of Buddha holding a 
lotus flower in his left hand, the head with close curly hair and 
pronounced ushnisha and urna, the features in samadhi, wearing 
a jewelled necklet with wan symbol, a girdle round the waist, 
the flowing robes falling over the back of the lotus padmasana, 
which is supported on a hexagonal pierced base, 13}in.; six- 
character mark of Wan Li within label, seal mark within a gourd, 
fetched £58. Marked figures of this type are exceedingly rare. 
A similar Te-hue figure of Kuan Yin was exhibited at the Chinese 
Exhibition, 1935, and illustrated in the catalogue No. 2,572. 
At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on December 15th 
a pair of Chinese famille verte vases, of rouleau form, the bodies 
enamelled with ladies and boys at checkers and playing in 
gardens, the shoulders painted with utensils in panels on a 
green diaper ground, the necks with fir trees and rockeries, and 
the bases with fluting in aubergine and green, 18} in. high, 
K‘ang Hsi, realized £236 5s.; a pair of Chinese porcelain 
bottles, with ovoid bodies, slender necks and moulded lips, 
painted in rouge-de-fer with vases of flowers and figures on 
garden terraces enclosed in panels with diaper borders inset 
with medallions of cupids and figures, and with bands of stiff 
leaves at the lips and ju-i ornament at the bases, 19 in. high, 
early XVIIIth century, marked in underglaze beneath the 
bases with the initials I.C. within a Berried laurel wreath, 
£50 8s.; the shape of these bottles closely resembles that of 
contemporary Dutch glass spirit jars, and the vases of flowers 
and medallions of European cupids are clearly derived from a 
European source and were doubtless made to the order of the 
Dutch importer whose initials appear beneath the vesse!. 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on December 15th, 
a Chelsea porcelain figure of an owl, standing on a tree-stump, his 
feathers coloured yellow, white and black, with shades of brown, 
the eyes outlined in red and yellow, with flowers enriching the 
tree-stump decorated in colours, 7 in. high, raised red anchor mark, 
fetched £173 5s.; and at the same rooms on December 17th a 
pair of Vienna bottles by Dupaquier, modelled with bands of 
leaves, slightly painted with grotesques and arabesques, 12} in. 
high, from the Darmstater Collection, £24 3s. ; and six Dresden 
circular dishes, painted with shell-shaped panels of landscapes 
round the borders with sprays of flowers in the centres, the 
borders pierced and gilt with foliage, 10 in. and 15 in. diameter, 
from a series made for the Empress of Russia, painted by 
Hdrold, £40 19s. 

OBJECTS OF ART 

On December 11th at Messrs. SOTHEBY’S rooms, a 
set of four fine XVIIth century lead garden ornaments of vase 
shape, with large acanthus handles and a wide banding of 
scrolling foliage above a scale and matted decoration, resting on a 
circular foot and square base, 2 ft. 7 in. diameter, 2 ft. 9 in. high, 
fetched £60; and at Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on 
December 17th, an Italian stone relief of the Virgin and Child, 
crowned by two angels, 29 in. by 20in., fetched £12 I2s.; a 
German shrine, of architectural design, fitted with numerous 
drawers and cupboards, veneered with tortoiseshell, mounted with 
gilt metal borders chased with masks, scrolls and drapery and 
mounted with painted panels depicting biblical and classical 
subjects, 37 in. high, Augsburg, XVIIth century, £33 12s. 
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WEST COUNTRY MAILS AT THE GLOUCESTER 
COFFEE HOUSE, PICCADILLY 
By C. ROSENBERG, after James Pollard 
Sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on December 15th) 


FURNITURE 

Some very fine French furniture was sold at Messrs. 
SOTHEBY’S on December 11th, and a pair of Louis XVI 
black lacquer dwarf cupboards, each with a black marble top, 
the cupboard below enclosed by a pair of doors with fine Japanese 
lacquer panels decorated with mountainous scenes in gold, the 
friezes and stiles with chased gilt bronze foliage mounts, 4 ft. 3 in. 
wide and 2 ft. 9 in. high, realized £1,400 ; a fine Louis XVI black 
lacquer dwarf cupboard with a black marble top, the cupboard 
enclosed by three doors, with panels of Japanese lacquer, painted 
with lakes and mountain scenes in gold within ormolu borders, 
the frieze and lower border with gilt bronze foliage mounts, 
5 ft. ro in. wide, £800; a set of four Louis XV fauteuils in 
walnut, with upholstered backs and seats covered with needle- 
work with a design of figures, fabulous animals and birds in 
““ petit-point,” on a “ gros-point”’ floral ground, the frames 
carved with flowers and scrolls, on carved cabriole legs, £90; a 
very fine fitted walnut bureau of early XVIIIth-century design 
with double moulded cornice and a pair of mirrored doors, 
enclosing the interior fittings of fine design, with figured pulls in 
the style of late Italian Renaissance and with Corinthian capitals, 
a fitted secretaire over three long drawers, chased brass mounts, 
3 ft. 4 in. wide, 7 ft. 6 in. high, £370; and a pair of mid-XVIIIth- 
century candlestands, in mahogany, of elegant design, the 
Square tops with waived galleries, supported on turned, triple- 
framed pedestals with volutes, the base in the form of a tripod, 
the feet and aprons daintily carved in shell design, 2 ft. 8 in. high, 
£88. At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on December 
15th, a Louis XV marquetry table, fitted with three drawers on 


curved legs, inlaid with bouquets of flowers in a marquetry of 


various woods on tulipwood ground in rosewood borders, 15} in. 
wide, fetched £58 16s.; a Louis XV upright secretaire, veneered 
with figured panels of tulipwood in kingwood borders, fitted with 
a drawer in the frieze, a fall-down front forming a secretaire and 
cupboards below, slightly mounted in ormolu and surmounted 
by a marble slab, 33 in. wide, stamped N. Petit M. E., £63; 
a Louis XV writing table, of shaped outline on curved legs, 
fitted with three drawers, veneered with quartered panels of 
kingwood in rosewood borders, and mounted with ormolu 
angle-mounts, plaques, handles and escutcheons, chased with 
rococo scrolls and flowers, the top covered in leather, 4 ft. 10 in. 
wide, stamped Tuart, £89 §s.; and a Charles II walnut settee 
on gadrooned baluster legs united by moulded and carved 
X-shaped stretchers, the shaped back, arms and wings covered in 
cloth, 4 ft. 3 in. wide, £147. 
TAPESTRY, NEEDLEWORK AND CARPETS. 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY’s on December 11th a fine Beauvais 
tapestry panel to fit a canape, superbly woven on a rose pompadour 
ground with a bouquet of flowers in natural colours, flanked by 
sprays issuing from the bouquet, which is tied with ribbons in 
pale blue, 6 ft. wide by 2 ft. 7 in. deep, and the companion panel, 
woven on a similar ground with a large spray of flowers in natural 


colours, flanked by two smaller sprays and two springs below and 
two small fragments of similar tapestry, 6 ft. 6 in. wide by 2 ft. 9 in. 
deep, realized £300; a French Beauvais tapestry suite com- 
prising a canape, 6 ft. long, and six fauteuils, the gilt framing 
carved and the backs, seats and arms covered in Beauvais tapestry 
finely woven in medallions after designs by Jean Baptiste Huet, 
also a set of very fine Beauvais tapestry panels, woven with 
medallions after designs by the same artist above a vase of 
flowers, &c., within foliated entwined surrounds, comprising a 
set of four oblong panels each 12 ft. 9 in. high by 7 ft. 5 in. wide, 
a panel 9 ft. 10 in. high by 6 ft. 5 in. wide, another § ft. I1 in. 
high by § ft. 6 in. wide, a set of eight elongated hangings, each 
13 ft. 11 in. high by 1 ft. 11 in. wide, and six pelmets (in three 
sizes), combined length, 43 ft. 4 in., and four fragments, fetched 
£3,500. At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops, on December 
15th, a Persian rug woven with a symmetrical design of arabesque 
strapwork, palmettes, flowering and leafy stems, in yellow, blue, 
white and green on yellow and white ground, the border woven 
with palmettes in similar colours enclosed in a narrow inner 
stripe of leaves and an outer stripe of rosettes, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 8 in., 
XVIIth century, fetched £283 10s.; this carpet is of the type 
formerly called Polish; and a panel of Oudenarde Tapestry, 
woven with a verdure landscape, with a chateau in the back- 
ground, enclosed in a border with flowers on a brown ground, 
8 ft. ro in. high, 11 ft. 10 in. wide, XVIIth century, £60 18s. 


CLOCKS 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. on December 11th, the Louis XV 
mantel clock by Julien Le Roy (illustrated in the December issue 
of Apollo) fetched £1,050; this clock has descended in direct 
inheritance from Louis Michel Lepeletier de Saint-Fargeau 
(1760-1793), the celebrated character in the French Revolution, 
President of the Constituent Assembly, who was assassinated on 
the eve of the execution of Louis XVI (in favour of which he 
had voted), his daughter, Suzanne Louise, being in consequence 
declared to be “‘ adopted ”’ by the French nation ; an eight-day 
hammered iron and brass hanging clock, with striking and 
chiming movement, and two-second balance escapement and 
carillion of thirteen bells, playing an old English air, by N. 
Vallin, London, 1598, on metal bracket and wood stand, complete 
with weight, 6 ft. high, £50. 

RARE FRENCH AND ENGLISH ENGRAVINGS 

On December 14th and 15th, Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. sold 
a choice collection of rare French and English XVIIIth century 
colour prints and sporting prints in colours, formed by a gentleman 
resident abroad and including, ‘“‘ Saturday Evening, the Husband- 
man’s Return from Labour,” and “Sunday Morning: A 
Cottage Family going to Church,” by W. Nutter, after W. R. 
Bigg, published April ist, 1795, by W. R. Bigg, which realized 
£55; ‘*‘ Guinea Pigs” and “ Dancing Dogs,” a pair of T. 
Gaugain, after G. Morland, published September, 1789, and 
February, 1790, by T. Gaugain, £108; “‘ A Tea Garden ” and 
“* St. James’s Park,” a pair by F. D. Soiron, after G. Morland, 
London, published January, 1793, £125; ‘“‘ A Bacchante (Emma, 
Lady Hamilton),” by J. R. Smith, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
£210; “* What You Will—Ce Qui Vous Plaira,” by and after 
J. R. Smith, published Stee Ist, 1791, by J. R. Smith, a 
magnificent impression with large margins, £165; ‘ Outside of 
a Country Alehouse,” by W. Ward after J. Ward, published 
March Ist, 1797, by W. Ward, £230; “‘ Fox Hunting,” the set 
of four aquatints, “‘ Going Out,” “‘ Hunting in Cover,” “‘ The 
Chase,” “* Death,” by T. Sutherland, after R. B. Davis, published 
January Ist, 1819, and May rst, 1820, by R. Ackermann, £52 ; 
“The Earl of Darlington and his Fox Hounds,” by T. Dean, 
after B. Marshall, London, published April Ist, 1805, by B. 
Marshall, £78; ‘* North Country Mails at the Peacock, 
Islington,” by T. Sutherland, after J. Pollard, London, published 
October 21st, 1823, £110 (see illustration); “‘ West Country 
Mails at the Gloucester Coffee House, Piccadilly,” by C. Rosen- 
berg, after James Pollard, London, published by Thomas McLean, 
1828, £100 (see illustration) ; “ The Elephant and Castle on the 
Brighton Road,” by T. Fielding, after J. Pollard, London, 
published February, 1827 (illustrated in Apollo, December, 
1936), £240; and the “ Promenade de la Galerie du Palais- 
Royal,” 1787, by and after P. L. Debucourt, £100. 

PICTURES, DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on December 14th, 
a drawing by J. S. Cotman, 1839, “‘ Howth and Ireland’s Eye,” 
from a sketch by the Rev. G. Bulwer, 11} in. by 16} in., exhibited 
at Norwich, 1888, No. 182, and from the collection of J. R. 
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Bulwer, Esq., fetched £262 10s. ; and another by J. S. Cotman, 
‘** Cliffs on the North-east side of Point Lorenzo, Madeira,” 
also from a sketch by the Rev. J. Bulwer, 10} in. by 15} in., £63 ; 
and in the same sale a picture by Monamy, “ A Man-o’-war, 
flying the Royal Standard, and other Shipping in a Breeze,’ 
38 in. by 49 in., realized £92 12s. At their sale on December 17th 
of sketches and studies for Miniature Portraits by John Smart, 
the property of Mrs. Busteed, great-granddaughter of the artist, 
a portrait of the Hon. William Cockayne (1756-1809), younger 
son of Charles, 5th Viscount Cullen, three-quarter face to the left, 
in dove-grey coat, fetched {19 ; this is undoubtedly the sketch for 
the finished miniature, lot 50, in the same catalogue, which 
realized £160; a portrait of Colonel Winstanley, three-quarter 
face to the right, in scarlet coat with white vest and cravat, signed 
with initials, and dated 1780, £72; Colonel Winstanley raised 
the regiment known as the Prince of Wales’s Fencibles, and was 
a major in this regiment in 1796; a portrait of a gentleman, said 
to be a member of the Miller family, nearly full face, in dove-grey 
coat and frilled white cravat, signed with initials and dated 1779, 
£56; and a portrait of General Sir Robert Boyd, K.B. (1710- 
1794), three-quarter face to the left, in grey coat, and frilled white 
cravat, grey background, signed with initials, and dated, 1784, 


£48. 
SILVER 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’ sale of Old Silver 
on December 16th a tea pot, sugar basin and cream jug, each of 
oblong form on four ball feet, engraved with panel of formal 
foliage, a crest and a monogram with shaped gadrooned rims, 
by Thomas Law, Sheffield (1809), fetched £30 8s. 10d.; a pair 
of circular salvers, each on three claw-and-wing feet, the borders 
chased with a band of ovolos and rosettes, and centres engraved 
with a coat of arms, 10 in. diameter, by Benjamin Smith (1814), 
£16 14s. 1d.; a plain cylindrical coffee pot, on moulded base, 
with almost straight spout and flat cover, with baluster finial, 
engraved with a coat of arms and a crest in a framework of 
rococo scrolls and flowers, the wooden handle at right angles 
to the spout, 8} in. high, by Thomas Williamson, Dublin, 1732, 
£76 17s.; a George II plain cylindrical coffee pot, on a circular 
foot, with tapering: sides, curved spout, and stepped flat-topped 
cover with baluster finial, 9 in. high, by John Barbe (1739), 
£40 6s.; a plain pear-shaped cream jug, on three scroll feet 
with scalloped rim and double scroll handle, 4 in. high, Bristol, 
circa 1731, maker’s mark R.G., £55 16s.; the mark on this 
piece with the date letter B are the same as shown in “ Jackson,” 
2nd edition, p. 467 ; a George I small plain cylindrical coffee pot 
on moulded base, with straight spout and domed cover with 
ball finial, 6 in. high, by Anthony Nelme, circa 1720, engraved 





ETHIOPIAN PLATE, mounted with seven gold, thirty-six 
silver, and two copper coins. From the Collection of His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor Hailé Selassie 
Sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on December 21st 


IN THE SALEROOM 





NEW YORK. A West Prospect of the City of New York. 
Drawing in pen and indian ink wash 
Sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on December 22nd 


with the Cuerden Arms, £41 8s.; the George II plain pear- 
shaped casters, each on circular foot, with a rib round the body, 
and pierced domed covers surmounted by baluster finials, 
5 in. diameter and 6} in. high, by Francis Pages (1735), £37 8s. 5 
and a William and Mary plain cylindrical tankard and cover, on 
circular reeded base, with almost straight sides, the flat-topped 
cover with reeded border, shaped to a point at the lip, and with 
scroll handle and corkscrew thumbpiece, 6} in high (1690), 
maker’s mark O.G., a fleur-de-lys below, £55 11s. 2d. The 
collection of silver, the property of His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor Hailé Selassie, which was sold at Messrs. PUTTICK AND 
SIMPSON Rooms on December 21st, was in the main part ordinary 
household pieces of no very great value, but naturally the interest 
in the sale was very considerable, and bidding, therefore, was 
higher because of the attendance. A collection of twenty-four 
plates, made by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths’ Co., 8} in. 
in diameter, inset with gold and silver coins of various countries 
see illustration), fetched £507 1os.; an Austrian dinner service, 
chased with the Emperor’s monogram and crest, and with 
gadroon borders, fetched £630 15s. 1d.; and a French tea and 
coffee service, partly fluted and engraved with the Emperor’s 
monogram and the Lion of Judah, and chased with oak festoons, 
comprizing a tea pot, a coffee pot, a tea urn, cover and lamp, 
a sugar basin and cover, and a milk jug, £31 8s. rod. 


BOOKS, LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


On December 21st and 22nd Messrs. SOTHEBY sold 
a valuable collection of printed books, autograph letters and 
historical documents and Bulkeley’s ‘‘ The People’s right to 
Election or Alterations of Government (sic) in Connecticott,” 
argued in a letter. . . . Together with a letter to the said 
Bulkeley from a friend of his in the Bay. To which is added 
the writing delivered to James Russell of Charlestown . . . by 
Thomas Greaves . . . and also his Answer to Mr. Broadstreete 
and the Gentlemen mett at the Town-house in Boston concerning 
the same. Published for the Information and Satisfaction of 
their Majesties Loyall (but abused) Subjects, in New-England 
A. B. 4, C 1: title, imprint and beginning of text on A I recto: 
signature “‘ C ”’ printed at foot of B 4 verso), tear in black portion 
of A 1, and the same leaf slightly soiled down the middle where 
the tract has been folded (7,;,in. by §iin.). Philadelphia, 
printed by Assignes of William Bradford, Anno 1689, fetched 
£230; this tract is extremely rare, no other sale having been 
recorded. It deals with the attempt by several justices to 
hold a Court of Election at Cambridge, Mass., in October, 1689, 
despite the fact that the Corporation of Connecticut had been 
recently dissolved by William and Mary and the colony annexed 
to Massachusetts. A copy of another edition (bearing the same 
date and imprint, but containing one leaf less, and of which 
only two copies are recorded as having been sold at auction) 
appeared in the Huth sale, November 23rd, 1911, and is now 
in the Huntington Library ; and in the same sale a drawing in 
pen and indian ink wash of a west prospect of the City of New 
York (see illustration) fetched £50; this is an important early 
mid-XVIIIth-century view of Manhattan Island, showing 
Fort George and the battery at its nearest point, taken from the 
bay at the entrance to the Hudson River at much the same spot 
as the Carwitham view. 
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ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 


full description and a Photozraph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. 


C. 37. PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1) CREST AND CYPHER ON SILVER SAUCEPAN BY 
ISAAC HUTTON, ALBANY, N.Y.—Crest: A horse’s head 
erased argent surmounting the cypher G.W.F. 

This is doubtless intended for the crest of Fletcher of Kent 
and Cumberland. 





2) ARMS ON OVAL SILVER TRAY BY W. TAYLOR 


AND J. WAKELIN, LONDON, 1787. Arms: Azure a 
chevron between three hanks of cotton, argent, a fleur de lys for 
difference, on an escutcheon of pretence a fess azure between 
three martlets sable, a crescent for difference. Crest: A falcon 
proper beaked and belled or, the dexter claw supporting a belt 
also proper, buckle gold. Motto : Honor des. 

These are the arms of Cotton of Etwall Hall, co. Durham, with 
those of Bigg in pretence. 

3) CREST ON SILVER COFFEE POT BY HUMPHREY 
PAYNE, LONDON, 1750.—Crest: A winged morion proper. 
This is probably intended for the crest of Pixley. 


C. 38. ARMS ON SILVER SALVER, LONDON, 1742.— 
Arms: Argent on a chevron voided sable between three ravens 
proper as many oOgresses impaling or a chevron vair between 
three cinquefoils azure. 

These are the arms of Flower of Castle Durrow, impaling Cooke, 
but they were engraved about 1785, or more than forty years 
later than the stated date of the hallmark on the silver. The 
maker’s mark “‘ R. A.” may stand for Robert Abercromby, who 
registered it .t Goldsmiths Hall in 1742-43. 


C. 39. ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN SERVICE, circa 
1780.—Arms: Or a chevron between three bugle horns stringed 
azure. Crest: A cubit arm proper holding a broken spear 
azure. 


No arms with these tinctures can be traced, but from the crest 
they are evidently intended for those of Foster of Brickhill, 
Beds., and of the Bogue, Jamaica. The blazon should be: 
“* Argent a chevron vert between three bugle horns sable stringed 
gules.” The colours shown on the porcelain are obviously a 
Chinese error. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “Apollo.” 


C. 40. (1) ARMS ON SILVER EWER, LONDON, 1684.— 
Arms : Gules a cross engrailed or between four fleurs de lys 
argent; a mullet on a mullet for difference. 


Engraved for Sir William Ashurst (third son of Henry Ashurst, 
a merchant of London). As an alderman he was knighted by 
William III, 31 October, 1687, and served as Lord Mayor in 
1693; he was a Commissioner of Excise, and M.P. for the City 
of London in several Parliaments ; he died 12 January, 1720. 


(2) ARMS ON SILVER BOWL, LONDON, 1701.—Arms : 
Azure a chevron between three ears of corn argent slipped and 
bladed or. 


These arms were granted 8 April, 22 Edw. IV, 1482, by T. Holme: 
Clarenceux, to Thomas Eyre of Buckingham. 


3) ARMS ON SILVER CAKE BASKET, LONDON, 1754.— 
Arms : Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure a talbot passant between three 
oval buckles or, Caster ; 2 and 3, Azure a lion rampant guardant 
argent between an orle of eight fleurs de lys argent, Barker. 
Motto : Medio. 


Probably engraved for Robert Caster of Kinmel, eldest son of 
Alexander Caster of Belton, co. Lincoln, by Elizabeth, his wife, 
daughter and co-heir of Edward Barker of Tealby, co. Lincoln. 


C. 41. ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN BOWL, circa 
1750.—Arms : Argent on a fess azure between three wolves (? 
heads erased proper five lozenges conjoined or the field each 
charged with a fleur de lys or. 





This coat is very difficult to identify and may have been copied 
by the Chinese from a Jacobean bookplate of about 1720, but the 
colours have probably been wrongly enamelled. The vertical 
lines showing through the azure fess obviously indicate that it 
should be gules or red, while gold fleurs de lys on silver lozenges 
is bad heraldry. Again, the heads might be those of any animal 
or even a bird, from the Roman nose which might be intended 
for a beak. The arms may be intended for one of the coats of 
Goddard, the blazon of which is “ Argent on a fess between three 
falcons’ heads erased gules five lozenges conjoined in fess of the 
field.’ An interesting feature of the decoration is the words 
under the arms, “ Our coot of armes,” evidently a copy, quite 
unintended, of the writing of the person who owned the book- 
plate. 
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A MINIATURE IN A MISSAL, SECOND HALF XVItH CENTURY 
By NIccOLO DA BOLOGNA 


From the Collection of Lord Aldenham } 


(See pp. 170 and 172.) 


To be sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on March 23rd, 1937 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
LOAN EXHIBITION BY HERBERT FURST 


OT only the 
Royal Northern 
Hospital, which 
benefits finan- 


cially to the tune of 
thousands of pounds, 
but all of us who care 
for art have reason to 
be grateful to Sir Philip 
Sassoon and Mrs.David 
Gubbay for _ these 
fascinating annual 
exhibitions. 


We, of course, knew 
** all about ” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and his pic- 
tures—or thought we 
did—long before. 
Reynolds, like his pre- 
decessor in Park Lane, 
has—apart perhaps 
from Hogarth — been 
more shown and dis- 
cussed and _ written 
about than any other 
master of the British 
School. 

For many who are not in sympathy with 
Hogarth, Reynolds begins, in fact, the British 
School. Here in Park Lane, however, we see 
him in a different light, perhaps because there 
hangs about these rooms none of that atmo- 
sphere,which puts the Old Masters where they 
are supposed to “ belong ”—in museums. Here 
it is different, and one would really not be so 
very much surprised to find the first President of 
the Royal Academy bewigged, bespectacled, 
snuffing and puffing up the marble stairs to 
have another look at the portraits of his patrons 
and friends, themselves dead and buried more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago. One would 
not be so greatly astonished to see him standing 
there at the far end of the room with “ Horry 
Walpole,” whose portrait hangs here by the 
side of ‘‘ Mrs. Lloyd’s,” and expounding, with 
Devonshire tincture in his speech, to the pro- 
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MISS THEOPHILA PALMER (1756-1848) READING 
“CLARISSA HARLOWE ” 
Permission of the Reynolds Exhibition 


tagonist of the Gothick 


taste the superiority 
of the classical draperies 
in which the lady’s 


figure is so effectively 
exposed ; or, with per- 
haps still greater likeli- 
hood, one pictures him 
—ear trumpet raised— 
trying to catch the 
comment of our time. 


Reynolds has always 
been praised and exalted 
for his intellectual 
qualities. He was the 
first representative of 
the “ intelligentsia,” the 
gentlemen-artists who 
ousted the tradesmen 
from their places and 
jobs. This is the 
Reynolds we see self- 
portrayed in his presi- 
dentially academic 
capacity (lent by the 
Royal Academy). Here 
he may be admired in 
his most Titian-cum-Rembrandt-like manner 
with Michelangelo’s bust—‘‘I should desire 
that the last words which I should pro- 
nounce in this Academy and from this place 
might be the name of Michael Angelo ’— 
appropriately enough in the background. 
This is the Reynolds of the Discourses whom 
we all know and in whom almost against the 
testimony of our eyes we try to believe. Rey- 
nolds and Michelangelo! The Florentine, one 
thinks, would not have appreciated the point. 

Reynolds, however, was—thank goodness ! 
—not only the first President of that much 
reviled and much maligned institution, the 
Royal Academy; he was more often, even 
in his art, a man. There are many, like 
young Samuel Johnson, Reynolds’s nephew, 
who ‘have not the least time to read, not 
even Uncle’s Discourse, which every Body 
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TENTH EARL OF EGLINGTON 
(1723-1769) 
By gracious permission of His Majesty the King 


ALEXANDER, 


has read,”' and who, if they dare but admit it, 
will, here in Park Lane, be reminded much 
less of a Knighted President and Society 
Painter than of a benign old bachelor with a sly, 
avuncular appreciation of feminine youth and 
an almost maternal affection for infantile 
“‘ nephews ” and “ nieces.” 

Reynolds, remarkably gifted in the intel- 
lectual sense, was warm-hearted, and so able 
to appreciate many facets of life and of his 
art. But itis nevertheless true that he who was 
so much admired for his power of generaliza- 
tion, who had so much contempt for those 
artists who dwelt on particularities, was only 
at his best when he dealt with individuals, with 
particular persons. As witness we may mention 
here, for example, the portrait of the Italian 
translator of his Discourses, the myopic “ Joseph 
Baretti” (lent by the Earl of Ilchester), the 
“Lawrence Sterne ” (lent by the Marchioness 
of Lansdowne) and the “ Alexander, roth 
Earl of Eglington ” (lent by H.M. the King). 
So, too, when he painted “ Wang-y-tong ” 


1 «Frederick Whiley Hilles, The Literary Career of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.” Cambridge University Press 1936. 


(lent by Lord Sackville), we find him deeply 
interested in the ethnographical differences in 
the features of this Chinese boy “ whom 
Captain Blake brought to England and sent to 
school in Seven Oaks.”’ No classical theory 
here, but so keen an interest in biological facts 
that the head in this portrait is more firmly 
modelled, shows a deeper concern with 
structure, than perhaps any other by this 
master. 


Moreover, for all his seriousness, earnest- 
ness and erudition, Reynolds had a sense of 
humour, even that streak of vulgarity which is 
characteristic of his age as may be seen in his 
weak ‘“parodies”’ and. caricatures. His 
“Parody on the School of Athens” (lent 
by the National Gallery of Ireland) displays 
almost painfully that misunderstanding of 
Raphael which made him so ineffective in his 
“ historical’ subjects. The true parodist, 
and the true caricaturist are like their 
“ originals,” only too much so. Reynolds was 
temperamentally as uncomfortable with the 
sublime as he was with the ridiculous. Medio 
tutissimus, a middle-class man, he could neither 
scale the heights nor touch the depths of his 
profession. 


But give him his friends, his nephews and 
nieces—real or imaginary; give him young 
womanhood—plain or pretty, good or naughty 
—and he is at his best. Thus, for example, 
“The Roffey Family ” (lent by Major W. S. 
Gosling) or ‘“‘ David Garrick and his Wife ” 
(lent by Major A. W. Foster, M.C.) are delight- 
fully intimate portrait groups full of the finest 
characterization. Or take “‘ Miss Theophila 
Palmer reading ‘ Clarissa Harlowe’” (lent by 
the Dowager Lady and Lord Hillingdon). 
This young lady is certainly not beautiful, but 
she was one of his favourite nieces, and his 
avuncular interest in her communicates itself 
even to us and makes us wonder what par- 
ticular passage in Richardson’s sensational 
book is at the moment claiming her apparently 
slightly puzzled sympathy. Equally plain, 
equally fascinating, is his ““ Mrs. Abingdon as 
* Miss Prue’ in ‘ Love for love’ ” (lent by the 
afore-mentioned owners). Then, again, there 
are “‘ Kitty Fisher ” (lent by Granville Proby, 
Esq.) and her “ fairest rival ” “‘ Nelly O’Brien ” 
(lent by Brigadier-General R. J. Cooper, C.B., 
C.V.O.), homely, smiling and manifestly very 
“le.” 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS LOAN EXHIBITION 


WANG-Y-TONG 
By permission of the Reynolds Exhibition 
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** CHARITY ” 
Permission of the Reynolds Exhibition 


The able writer of the preface to the 
catalogue reminds us of Gainsborough’s envious 
exclamation: ‘‘ Damn him, how various he 
is.” Sir Joshua’s variousness, however, though 
it is sometimes, and then nearly always un- 
fortunately, due to some abstract esthetical 
device, springs mostly from his keen interest in 
personalities and the different poses they natu- 
rally assume. We have proof of the bad influence 
of the Old Masters, for example, in the silly 
‘* Diana and Cupid, a Portrait of the Duchess of 
Manchester and her Little Son” (lent by the 
Duke of Manchester), in which the poses are 
said to be taken from an Albano. In the por- 
trait group of the “‘ Bedford Family,” known as 
“St. George and the Dragon” (lent by the 
Earl of Jersey), Uncle Joshua and the President 
are manifestly at loggerheads. The other- 
wise fine and Van Dyck-like portrait of 


the young “ Frederick, 5th Earl of Carlisle, 
K.T.” (lent by the executors of the Hon. 
Geoffrey Howard), is spoilt by a pose supposed 
to be based on a classical statue: apparently 
one of the worst of its kind. 

How much happier he is when he comes 
down from his academic pedestal, as he does 
in the rustic “ John Parker, afterwards Lord 
Boringdon”’ (lent by the Earl of Morley). 
The informality of such portraits on a small 
scale does not, however, often occur in his 
work. But one forgives Reynolds even when 
he seems to descend, as he does in a good many 
instances, to the levei of a Christmas number 
supplement of the Millais “ Bubbles ” period. 
(Incidentally that shows what Uncle Joshua did 
for his later successor.) There are, to name a 
few, the little “‘ Lady Caroline Scott as 
‘Winter ’ ” (lent by the Duke of Buccleuch) and 
the somewhat similar ““Miss Frances Crewe ” 
(lent by the Marquess of Crewe), and above all, 
the “‘Miss Sarah Price,’ who seems to have gone 
one better than the Mary of the nursery rhyme, 
for she has two little lambs. This is the old 
uncle in his most maternal, or should one say 
aunt-like, mood. This is perhaps—from Dr. 
Freud’s particular angle—the real Reynolds. 
Whether that be so or not, the fact remains 
that Reynolds’s most original achievement was 
his painting of children. Before him there 
were, with perhaps the only exception of an 





LORD ROCKINGHAM 
Permission of the Reynolds Exhibition 
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PARODY OF “SCHOOL OF ATHENS” 
By permission of the Nationa! Gallery of Ireland 


occasional Frans Hals and of Pieter Peasant 
Breughel, none who painted childlike children, 
not Rubens, not Van Dyck, not Titian, not 
Raphael, and as for Michelangelo, he could 
not even paint a young woman—in which 
respect he is far surpassed by our First 
President ! 

All this only gives one or two aspects of 
the interest one may find in this admirable 
show. There are many others. One may, for 
instance, observe here his inadequacy as a 
landscape painter. One may study him as a 
colourist ; perhaps the most beautiful picture 
here, however, is a nearly black-and-white 
symphony, “ The Honble. Frances Ingram 
Shepherd, Afterwards Lady William Gordon ” 
(lent by Viscount Halifax, K.G.). One may see 
where he has been influenced by his contem- 
poraries, or they by him. “ Dorothy Countess 
of Lisburne ” (lent by the Earl of Lisburne), for 
example, suggests Gainsborough ; “ Sir Abra- 
ham Hume, Bart.” (lent by Lord Brownlow), 
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like “The Earl of Eglington,’ Raeburn. 
One may study him as an experimenter in 
pigments, and clearly see where they have 
failed him. The pigments in many of his 
pictures, as is noticeable in this exhibition, have 
faded, and it is probable that the cleaning of a 
Reynolds involves more risks and promises less 
success than is the case with almost any other 
Old Master. His pictures cracked even in his 
own lifetime—a fault which he tried to claim 
as a sign of their quality. One may compare his 
feeble but rare drawings and their divergent 
manner. And last, but perhaps not least, one 
may cherish him as a chronicler of his times, 
with all the strange trains of thoughi the con- 
templation of these portraits starts: Colonel 
St. Leger, Warren Hastings, Horace Walpole, 
Laurence Sterne, Kitty Fisher, Mrs. 
FitzHerbert. 


But for me, I confess, the discovery in Park 
Lane, is uncle Foshua. 











HIDDEN TREASURES COME 
TO LIGHT 


BY WOLFGANG BORN 


The re-arrangement of the Sculpture and Applied Art 
Collections in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 
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Fig. I. ANTEPENDIUM FROM THE CANONICALS OF THE ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE 
Brussels, first half of the XVth century 


N the eighties of the XIXth century, when 
the Museum of Art History in Vienna was 
opened to the public, the products of past 
periods were regarded chiefly as models for 


the art industry of modern 
times, and so the objects were 
arranged according to their 
materiajs (i.e. wood, ivory, 
bronze, &c.), in overcrowded 
showcases, aS in a com- 
mercial sample room. 

All this has been changed 
fundamentally since the new 
Director-in-chief, Professor 
Dr. Alfred Stix, a man of 
excellent taste, has been 
appointed. He inaugurated 
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a study of all the objects of their department 
with the greatest devotion and care they 
were now able to trace the origin of many 
works of art, which was unknown hitherto. 


By transferring the 
famous collection of armour 
from the Museum of Art 
History to the New Imperial 
Palace (Neue Hofburg), 
where it has been recently 
reopened in its new home, 
twelve rooms became avail- 
able in addition to the 
eight hitherto devoted to 
arts and crafts. A consider- 
able number of works of 
art previously buried in 


the rearrangement of the depots could at last be 
Departments for Sculpture exhibited. And the re- 
and Applied Art, which the arrangement has_ enabled 


distinguished Director of 
that Department, Dr. Leo 
Planiscig, had carefully and 
independently prepared a 
long time before and could 
now carry out in collabora- 
tion with his very capable 
curator, Dr. Ernst Kris. 
As these two men had made 
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Fig. Ia. 





DETAIL FROM ABOVE 
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us to appreciate a number 
of splendid objects which 
were previously almost invis- 
ible in their showcases. 
The unsatisfactoriness of the 
old-fashioned interiors was 
mitigated by using suitable 
tapestries from the celebrated 
national collection of 
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Fig. IX. VESSEL OF ROCK CRYSTAL. Workshop of Fig. II. AMPULLA IN THE SHAPE OF A GRIFFIN. 
the Saracchi. Milan, about 1580 Lotharingian, second half of the XIIth century 





Fig. VIII. ONYX JUG. France, third quarter of the Fig. X. JUG MADE FROM A NUT FROM THE 
XVIth century SEYCHELLES. By Anton Schweinberger. Prague, 1602-3 
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HIDDEN TREASURES COME TO 


tapestries and, incidentally, a selection of 
those gorgeous pieces of work have 
been rescued from the obscurity of the 
storerooms. 


“It may be taken as the supreme 
guiding principle of the new arrange- 
ment that every important work of art 
is to be effectively displayed.” This 
sentence from the introduction of the 
newly published catalogue is a confession 
of faith in the autonomy of artistic 
values, and is in obvious contrast to the 
current tendency of introducing into the 
museums sociological and other non- 
artistic points of view. 


The very first room opens vast per- 
spectives, for it is devoted to a display of 
the canonicals of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece (Fig. I). These canonicals con- 
sist of eight paraments. The order was 
founded in 1430 by the Duke Philip the 
Good of Burgundy. Through the mar- 
riage of Maria of Burgundy, daughter 
of Charles the Bold, with the Emperor 
Maximilian I (1477), the canonicals 
passed into the possession of the 
Habsburgs. The paraments were manu- 
factured at Brussels. Technically they 
consist of a combination of weaving and 
embroidery. The altar cloths are repre- 
sentative of that style of Burgundian 
painting which belongs to the beginning 
of the XVth century, the vesper cloths, the 
chasuble and dalmatica of the style of Rogier 
van der Weyden. Of the second quarter 
of the XIVth century is a triptych of French 
origin delicately carved in ivory (Fig. II), 
its middle panel showing Mary with the 
Child, its wings scenes from the life of Mary. 
The ivory bears traces of old polychromy. 
But that little altar was painted over with 
such a thick coating of oil paint, probably in 
the early XIXth century, that all its details were 
obliterated. The work looked so insignificant, 
in its then condition, that it passed for a 
forgery and was banished to the depot. Not 
before the rearrangement of the collection was 
the paint removed and the work recognized as 
an original of the Gothic period. 

To the little known but extremely inter- 
esting works of earlier medieval times belongs 
the ampulla (Fig. III) in the shape of a griffon, 
made of gilt bronze and ornamented with 


Fig. 
Annunciation, Visitation, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Presentation 





LIGHT 


IVORY TRIPTYCH. Madonna and Child with the 


in the Temple. French, first half of the XIVth century 


champlevé enamel, according to Otto von 
Falke and Erich Meyer (“‘ Romanische Leuchter 
und Gefasse,” Berlin, 1935, p. 39) a work of 
Lotharingian origin of the second half of the 
XIIth century. However that may be, this 
bronze work is among the earliest examples of 
Romanesque vessels in animal form. It shows 
clearly the derivation of the whole group from 
Oriental (especially Islamitic) types. There is a 
very similar ampulla in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London. 

Two very important stone sculptures date 
from the end of the XIVth century: the 
““Emperor” and the “‘ Empress,” from the 
south side of the tower of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral in Vienna. According to tradition 
they represent the Emperor Charles IV (1355- 
1378) and his wife Elisabeth. These two 
statues belong to the most advanced creations of 
Austrian art at the time. They show the germs 
of the later development of the Gothic style. 
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AUSTRIAN PLAYING CARD. 
XVth century 


Fig. IV. Middle of tne 


About 1400 the so-called “ Soft Style” 
prevailed in Continental art (by the by, a rather 
unfortunate term designed to describe the 
character of a certain phase in the development 
of Gothic art that preceded the appearance 
(about 1450) of the sharply broken folds in the 
draperies). A room of its own is devoted to 
this “‘ Soft Style’: ‘“‘ Austria and the art of 
1400.” Here is to be found the graceful 
Madonna of Krumau, a creation of almost 
musical feeling. A rare sample of profane art 
in the middle of the XVth century is a pack of 
cards consisting of fifty-four water-colour 
paintings. The suits are represented by herons, 
dogs, falcons and lure for falcons. The almost 
Japanese style of the representation of the 
animals in the landscape is really striking 
(Fig. IV). 

The history of the late Gothic style in 
Austria is closely linked with the name of the 
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Emperor Frederic III (1452-1493), the first 
real art collector of the Habsburg Dynasty. 
Under Maximilian I (1492-1519) especially, 
many artists of Southern Germany worked for 
the Emperor beside the Tyrolian artisans of 
Innsbruck. This is the time when the 
Renaissance begins its triumphal march north 
of the Alps. With it the interest in the wonders 
of nature and the incipient technical sciences 
awaken. At the courts the so-called “ Art and 
Curiosity Cabinets” (Kunst und Wunder- 
kammern) came into fashion, like grotesque 
flowers of humanistic culture into the north of 
the Alps. A whole room is devoted to the 
artificial clockworks and automatons that played 
such an important réle in the “ Art and 
Curiosity Cabinets.” There is to be found 
the automatic doll (Fig. V) that the Spanish 
mechanician, Juanelo Torreano, constructed, 
according to tradition, for the Emperor 
Charles V, whose passion for clockwork, 
especially after his retirement in the Spanish 
monastery of St. Just, is well known. The 





Fig. VI. 
marble frame. 


MADONNA AND CHILD. Gilt bronze in 
School of Donatello. Florence, third quarter 
of the XVth century 
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Fig. V. AUTOMATIC DOLL. By Juanelo Torreano (Toledo 


automatic doll may well be an outcome of that 
imperial hobby. The doll is carved in wood, 
a polychrome in old silk cloths. It can walk 
and move its head and feet while playing a lute. 
Its previous owner, an Austrian aristocrat, 
jealously guarded it like a mystery until his 
death a2 short time ago. 

The famous “‘ Art and Curiosity Cabinet ” 
of the Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol (1529- 
1595) from the castle of Ambras, near Inns- 
bruck, now forms the most important part of 
the collection of applied arts in the Viennese 
Museum. It was Ferdinand who received 
the golden salt-cellar, made by Benvenuto 
Cellini, as a present from King Charles IX of 


. Second half of the XVIth century 


France ; it is now one of the most famous 
objects in the museum, and the only extant 
original goldsmith work of the master. 

There are many masterpieces of Italian 
Renaissance sculpture here, for example the 
bust, so often reproduced, of an Italian lady 
by Francesco Laurana. Among the less known 
but no less beautiful works we may point out 
the gilt bronze circular relief in a contemporary 
carved marble frame of a Madonna with Child 
(Fig. VI), closely associated with Donatello, 
and the marble relief of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
created about 1510 by Tullio Lombardo, the 
Venetian sculptor and architect (Fig. VII). 
The collection of bronzes by the Paduan 
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Fig. VII. BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. Marble relief by 
Tullio Lombardo. Venice, about 1510 


realistic sculptor, Andrea Riccio, is without 
equal. The same may be said of the goldsmith 
works of the French Renaissance, as, for 
example, the St. Michael’s cup, probably 
designed by Holbein. In France most of the 
specimens of this genre were melted down 
during the different wars. Such a French 
work, dating from the third quarter of the 
XVIth century, is the wonderful onyx jug 
with golden enamel (Fig. VIII). It was 
presented to the Archduke Ferdinand, together 
with the salt-cellar and the St. Michael’s cup, by 
Charles IX of France in 1570, when the Arch- 
duke stood proxy for the King at the ceremony 
of his marriage to Elisabeth of Austria. 

Not much later, about 1580, there was 
created in Italy the marvellous drinking vessel 
of rock-crystal in the shape of a fantastic bird 
(Fig. IX). It is bound with enamelled gold, 
which is studded with jewels and cameos. 
Allegories of the four seasons are carved in 
the body of the bird. This work came from 
the famous atelier of the Saracchi in Milan. 

Among all the rulers of Austria the Emperor 
Rudolf II (1576-1612) was the most important 
collector. His immense collections, which were 
kept in Prague, were scattered to the winds 
by the Thirty Years War. But as much of it 
as was saved and brought to Vienna gives an 
overwhelming picture of this world of art, 
which was as brilliant as it was strange. 
Rudolf II was, as is known, completely wrapped 
up in astrological and alchemistic ideas. As an 
art amateur he preferred highly ornate and 
complicated things. The workshops of the 


artisans at his court cultivated ‘“‘ mannerism.” 
The resultant works of art are a “ne plus 
ultra ” of elegance. A piece most characteristic 
of Rudolf’s taste is the beautiful jug made from 
a nut from the Seychelles Islands (Fig. X). In 
Keeping with its origin in an Oceanic island it 
is decorated with carved representations of 
mythological figures of the sea. Its top is a 
Neptune of gilt silver. It was manufactured 
by the goldsmith Anton Schweinberger, of 
Augsburg, who died in Prague in 1603. As 
the nut was not bought before 1602 by Rudolf 
from a Dutch admiral for the enormous sum of 
4,000 florins the jug is thus accurately dated. 

The background of this half playful, half 
thoughtful world of art is formed by a series 
of tapestries from Brussels, woven by Nicolaus 
Leyniers and other weavers in the middle of 
the sixteenth century ; it represents the twelve 
months, and is surrounded by frames richly 
embellished by grotesques. Each month is 
represented as an allegorical figure with the 
corresponding sign of the Zodiac : for example 
February as Neptune with the symbol of the 
fishes (Fig. XI). 

Hardly troubled by the Thirty Years War 
the court ateliers pursued their work. From 
the Late Renaissance of Rudolf II the Baroque 
imperceptibly grew up under Ferdinand II 





Fig. XII. THE EMPEROR LEOPOLD I. _ Bronze 
statuette by Gabriel de Grupello. About 1700 
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Fig. XI. FEBRUARY. 


(1619-1637) and Ferdinand III (1637-1657), 
but not before Leopold I (1657-1705) did it 
get its specially Austrian touch. The victories 
of Leopold I over the Turks, in which the Duke 
of Lorraine participated, are followed in Austria 
by a new golden age of artistic culture of 
international importance and_ character. 
Lotharingian tapestries depict the liberation 
of Vienna in 1683 ; the sculptor of the = 
court, Gabriel de Grupello (1644-1703), a 

Dutchman by birth, creates the magnificent 
bronze model (newly acquired by the museum) 
for an equestrian statue of Leopold I (Fig. XII), 





One of a series of Brussels tapestries representing the months of the year. 
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Middle of the XVIth century 


which was, however, not executed; neither 
were the splendid ivory statuettes of the 
emperor and his sons, the work of the Austrian 
sculptor, Matthias Steinle. 

In the reign of Maria Theresia the Baroque 
merged into the Rococo. The peculiarly 
Austrian Rococo, which is represented very 
delightfully, for example, by the work of the 
Viennese goldsmith, Anton Matthias Domanek 
(1713-1799), is so very local in style that it 
almost impresses one rather as folk art trans- 
lated in precious material than as specifically 
court art. 
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ANCIENT DECORATIVE 
DOOR? KNOCKERS o ay Ernest Morris 


T is difficult to determine 
when door-knockers first 
came into use, but it is 
probable that they were 

used by the early Romans 
and Greeks. Although part 
of the furniture of the door, 
and made by the craftsman 
who fashioned the hinge, the 
smaller details such as the 
handle and the knocker pre- 
sented a far wider field for an 
infinite variety of design, and 
for ingenuity of construction. 
The handle must be of use to 
shut and open the door, the 
knocker to fulfil its purpose, 
and the lock to make all fast ; 
but these can be accom- 
plished in an infinite diver- 
sity of ways—so much so, 
that frequently the purpose 
is hidden, with some ingenu- 
ity, under an external adorn- 
ment of intricate and delicate 
toolwork. Although the 
knocker is not an essential 
part of the door furniture, it 
was at one time an important 
adjunct, as it was the only 
means of signalling to those 
within. It has always been 
considered a breach of good 
manners to enter a house 
without due warning to the 
inmates, and even to-day, 
when the bell is the more 
convenient appliance, the 
knocker is often retained as a 
survival and symbol, and not 
infrequently as an artistic 
ornamentation. Its form, 
broadly speaking, assumes 
one of three types—the plain 
ring, similar to the door 
handle, but usually with the 
addition of a ball or moulded 
knob at the lower part; the 
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KNOCKER in the National Museum, Florence 


By permission of the Director 
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hammer-shape, in which the 
knocker is straight and verti- 
cal with a turned-in hammer 
head ; and the lyre-shape, 
which is of the same type as 
the ring-shape, but is of later 
date and often more elabor- 
ately ornamented. The 
straight horizontal knocker, 
which is generally found at 
the present day, combined 
with a letter slit, is seldom to 
be met with before the XIXth 
century. It would be more 
difficult to say when the door- 
knocker as a distinct detail of 
door furniture came into 
existence, but it is obvious 
that a loose ring-handle 
would very soon be used for 
a signal to those within the 
house, and, when this had 
become the general custom, 
a similar ring would be placed 
in a More convenient position 
in the centre of the door. 
This form of knocker was at 
first very simple and strong, 
with punched ornamentation 
on the ring, set on a pierced 
and fretted back-plate ; but 
later on the fashion for ela- 
borate ironwork soon in- 
cluded the knocker which 
offered an attractive field for 
the craftsman. The back- 
plate is generally designed in 
semi-Oriental or in archi- 
tectural forms, and the ring 
twisted cable-wise or orna- 
mented with scrolls spring- 
ing from the lower side. 
Curious incongruities were 
practised ; for example, an 
architectural back-plate com- 
bined with a ring formed to 
imitate rough sticks of wood 
in what is now known as 
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FRENCH XVIItH CENTURY KNOCKER 
Courtesy of the National Museum, Cluny, Paris 
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1) WROUGHT-IRON KNOCKER, hexagonal shape 2) WROUGHT-IRON HANDLE, double loop, sus- 
Plate pierced with Gothic tracery. French, late XVth pended from grotesque animal’s head 
century Plate pierced with Gothic tracery. French, XVth century 





3) WROUGHT-IRON HANDLE, double loop, ornamented GERMAN XVITH CENTURY KNOCKER 
with acorn. Plate pierced with Gothic tracery. French, Courtesy of the Cluny Museum, Paris 


XVth century 
I, 2 and 3 by courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum 
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fashion in the earlier years of the XVIIth cen- 
tury they were still richly worked, and in form 
were either stirrup-shaped, with masks and 
heads, or drop-like, with foliated mounts sus- 
pended from a rosette or lion’s head. Various 
forms of these were made till early in the 
XVIIth century, when an embossed plate with 
heavy stirrup-shaped hammer became the 
fashion, and continued to be in use till well on 
in the XVIIIth century. 

In Germany are some XIIth century exam- 
ples of iron hinges, and by the end of the 
XI1Ith century, decorative ironwork was freely 
used. The designs introduced were often pierced 
foliage of vine-leaf pattern, and this appears to 
have been the basis of almost all early German 
decoration, although some show combinations 
of scrolls and small fleur-de-lys. The vine 
passed through various forms of treatment, and 
was much used in grilles, door-handles and lock- 
plates. Often the thistle occurs in later XVIth 
century examples, and much of the ironwork of 
this period was tinned. Grotesque heads were 
introduced, and also designs in flowers, fruit and 
leaves ; and again arabesque or organic forms 
of varying patterns. The door-handles of the 
XVIth century were often in the form of a 





SANCTUARY KNOCKER. ‘St. Nicholas, Gloucester ri eee Ml gt 


“¢ rustic-work ” was a popular form. Rings were 
often bent into horizontal ovals, or again with 
lyre-forms, thin where they engage the spindle 
on the back-plate, and heavy and thick at the 
lower part. It can be readily understood that a 
form of this type would suggest ornament of the 
more elaborate nature—mermaids, dolphins, 
and fantastic designs being the favourite fantasies 
of the XVIth century. 

France during the XVth century was espe- 
cially renowned for its ironwork chiselled from 
the solid, and much skill was bestowed on locks, 
keys, bolts, knockers, gratings, &c. These can 
be distinguished from those of neighbouring 
countries by the artistic refinement charac- 
teristic of French art in the XVth and XVIth 
centuries. The designs were generally purely 
architectural, with detail of rich flamboyant 
tracery, figures, canopies, pinnacles and mould- 

ings, and this style lasted, with a few notable 
exceptions, throughout the Renaissance period 
in France. 

Knockers continued to be used during the 
XVIth century, but though somewhat out of SANCTUARY KNOCKER. Durham Cathedral 
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crescent, either solid or richly pierced, the horns 
of the crescent taking the forms of dolphins, 
dragons, or serpents. The plain or twisted ring 
handles and knockers, fashioned like serpents 
and dolphins, attached to the pierced and 
slightly embossed thistle back-plates, were con- 
tinued into the Renaissance period, and in the 
XVIIth century small figures were occasionally 
introduced. 


In Italy, door-knockers of the XVIth cen- 
tury were usually plain, though occasionally 
richly worked, while in Spain in the XVth and 
XVIth centuries they were of various designs 
based on tracery, architectural forms with a 
ring or stirrup-shaped striker. Later knockers 
are ornamented with Moors’ heads, lizards, 
dolphins, and dragons. 





BRASS DOOR-KNOCKER from a private house in Berne. 
XVIIIth century, first half. Length 28 cm. 


Returning to English examples, one might 
call] attention to the curiously-shaped closing 
rings and knockers sometimes found attached to 
church doors. Most of these are—quite 
erroneously—called “‘ sanctuary knockers.” This 
is due to the legendary belief that felons and 
malefactors of olden days could claim sanctuary 
and become immune from the civic authorities 
if only they could escape as far as the church and 
cling to this knocker or ring. The idea that such 
places afforded refuge to criminals is founded on 
the ancient belief in the contagion of holiness, 
hence it was a sacrilege to remove a man who 
had gained the holy precincts. Authentic 
‘sanctuary knockers,” however, still exist at 
WROUGHT-IRON KNOCKER, with figure of St. John §t, Gregory’s Church, Norwich; All Saints, 


Baptist within a niche. Plate pierced with Gothic tracery. . 
_ French, XVth century * York ; and Adel, near Leeds, these three being 
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very similar in design. Durham Cathedral also 
has such a knocker, where the sanctuary ring 
and boss takes the form of a grotesque head 
with open hollows for the eyes, which, it has 
been suggested, were so contrived as to emit 
light from within the church, to guide the 
escaping culprit by night! A curious ring is at 
St. Nicholas’s Church, Gloucester, with back- 
plate of elaborate design, said to represent the 
devil carrying off the fugitive, who has his tongue 
lolling out with exhaustion, and endeavouring 
to reach the grape vine above to quench his 
thirst. The two heads are shown in reverse ways. 

A XIVth century example is at Careby, 
near Stamford, on which the patron saint of the 
church is represented asleep, and on the ring 
itself are two lizards trying to arouse him, 
warning him that the 
devil is about to attack 
him! Three examples, 
although of inferior de- 
sign to those named 
above, may be seen on 
the doors of the Suffolk 
churches of Mickfield, 
Stoneham Aspal, and 
Grundisburgh, all with- 
in a few miles of each 
other. At Dormington, 
near Hereford, is a 
XIIth century example 
consisting of a curiously 
designed animal’s head 
with a ring through its 
mouth. At Rowlestone, 
nearby, the ring itself 
has two snakes entwined 
round it. Quaint types 
may also be seen at 
Woolhope and Holm 
Lacey in Herefordshire, 
and at Warboys, Hunts. 
The British Museum 
has a similar XIIth cen- 
tury ring from Lindsall, 
near Great Dunmow, 
Essex. A symbolic sanc- 
tuary knocker is that at 
St. Botolph’s Church, 
Boston, Lincs (Boston 
Stump), and _ others 
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The famous bronze knocker of Brazenose 
College, Oxford, had a chequered history, for 
tradition states that a party of students, owing 
to a dispute, seceded from Oxford and settled 
at Stamford. They carried this brazen knocker 
with them, from which the Hall, afterwards the 
College, derived its name. When the seceders 
were dispersed by Edward III and made to 
return to Oxford, the knocker remained behind. 
After passing through many hands it was even- 
tually restored to the College in 1888. A fine 
“ closing ring ” is at Browne’s Hospital, Stam- 
ford, and another at Eton College. On many 
private dwellings and public buildings one still 
sees knockers of quaint and grotesque designs. 
The famous one at No. 10, Downing Street, 
London, is a worried-looking lion, and the old 
Grosvenor House (now 
demolished and _ re- 
placed by modern build- 
ings) displayed two 
severe-looking lions as 
knockers. At No. 43, 
Cadogan Square is a 
knocker with the head 
and bust of a woman, 
said to be that of Diana, 
Goddess of Hunting, 
and at No. 3 of the same 
square is a fine antique 
knocker showing Nep- 
tune blowing a shell. 

At Tennyson House, 
Norfolk Road, Twicken- 
ham, is a unique knocker 
with panel depicting 
symbolic figures. Across 
the road one may see 
the bronze knocker of 
fine workmanship which 
originally belonged to 
ex-King Manoel of 
Portugal. 

A walk round any old 
town will reveal ex- 
cellent specimens of this 
sphere of the metal- 
workers’ art, most in- 
teresting, especially 
as modern doors rarely 
possess knockers of real 


might be noted. 


Courtesy of Cluny Museum, Paris 
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another type of glasses, known as the 

Light Balusters. Whether it was due to 
anti-Hanoverian sentiment, or simply to more 
ordinary causes, the fact remains that the 
baluster type was continued, but in an emascu- 
lated form. This anachronism was a bad sign 
for the health of the art, and we can see here 
at least the setting in of decadence ; none the 
less some extremely graceful and attractive 
glasses were produced. The stem now became 
considerably longer than the bowl, and far 
thinner than before ; and to fill in this length 
they had to combine various elements super- 
imposed, usually combinations of the true and 
inverted baluster. With these stems the most 
frequent bowl form was a survival from the 
preceding period, rounded funnel with outward 
flaring rim. 


HE Silesians did not have it all their 
own way, for there was at this time 
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Fig. VII shows two of these light balusters, 
glasses of great charm, and it is amusing to 
pick out the actual baluster formations therein. 
Note in the one the domed, and in the other 
the folded foot ; also, in each case, the intro- 
duction of small, serried bubbles. Incidentally, 
all the glasses of this period are displayed with 
skill on Mr. Bacon’s part ; they face the light, 
and are backed by white paper. 

On the same plate (B and D) are two 
exceptional examples of the plain-drawn stem ; 
indeed D, a toasting glass, is believed to be one 
of the only two known of this type. Both 
glasses have a feature that had actually appeared 
earlier, though it has not been mentioned 
before, and that is the bell bowl. Whether it 
came from Germany (it is also found in 
XVIIth-century Netherlandish glass), or 
developed from earlier shapes is not clear— 
let us say half and half. The beginning is 
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surely seen by referring back to Fig. IV (B). 
The previously mentioned toasting glass, apart 
from its rarity, is remarkable for exceptional 
delicacy and grace, and it is esthetically one 
of the outstanding glasses of the collection. 

This point marks, as is well known, the 
end of one epoch in XVIIIth-century glass 
and the beginning of another, dictated by force 
of circumstance. The famous Excise Act of 
1745 has been blamed for the destruction of 
English glass. True, it was a rather drastic 
event, and brought about a radical change of 
outlook to the glass houses, but was it necessarily 
disastrous ? The closing stages of the pre- 
Excise period reveal a rapidly diminishing 
vitality, and one can only speculate as to what 
would have happened if the stone had not 
been thrown into the pool. 

The duty, of course, was levied on the 
ingredients, and not on the finished article, 
with the result that less glass was used, and 
less lead was put into the glass. One would 
be inclined, thinking in terms of the preceding 
years, to consider this a pity. Let us, however, 
go back a little, and follow the course of the 
stem that ran through this period—the air 


OF JOHN M. BACON, Esq. 

twist. An ordinary acquaintance with XVIIIth- 
century glass will have brought one in contact 
with inarticulate forerunners of this type. 
What I mean may be seen by reterring to 
Fig. VII (c). It is not very clearly shown in 
the photograph, but scrutiny will reveal that 
the bubbles in the lower baluster have been 
elongated. It is unprofitable to try to guess 
whether this was by accident or design, for 
this elongation would be automatic if the stem 
were drawn slightly. I will not belabour the 
point further. Here is the beginning: ex- 
ploitation followed (Fig. VIII), and the first 
full-fledged air twists may ke said to start 
from about 1730. Glass A (1730-1735) belongs 
to this early period, and one may see that it 
was made in the pre-Excise spirit. Though a 
fine and rare glass (for Champagne), there is 
a certain clumsiness that does not accord well 
with the possibilities. The coming of the 
Excise, by forcing smaller dimensions, fulfilled 
these possibilities, and the air twists that 
continued after 1745 show a delicacy more in 
keeping with the method. There is no pure 
air twist illustrated here that brings out this 
point, but glass c of Fig. XI will do very well. 
It is actually a hybrid (referred to later) but is 
mostly air twist, and for our purpose can be 
considered as such. Glass D may also be 
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considered from the same point of view. It 
is also interesting to note the different con- 
struction ; in glass A, Fig. VIII, the bubbles 
start in the base of the bowl, which signifies, 
naturally, a drawn stem. The others on 
Fig. XI are examples of the three-piece method, 
whereby rods of air twist were made and cut 
off to the length required. A bowl and a foot 
were then joined to either end. 

Glass B (Fig. VIII) is also pre-Excise, and 
shows to what lengths they went to provide 
variety. It is a remarkable conglomeration— 
a bit of drawn balustroid air twist, a knop, 
and a plain light baluster, all made severally 
and stuck together. Though the bowl is 
elegant, the whole, to my mind, seems as 
nearly ugly as a glass can be. 

The air twist went through numberless 
variations—plain twists, mercury twists (two 
large bubbles intertwined, that produce a 
brilliant mercurial effect), cable twists (central 
column of c and D, Fig. XI), and combinations 
of these—and certainly provided some lovely 
and vivacious glasses. 

So the Excise period has been bridged, and 
mid-century reached. It was at about this 
time that there appeared the well known 
opaque twists, easily made, and turned out 
in large numbers. They enjoyed a long life, 


and are, therefore, numerous now in ordinary 
form. Mr. Bacon, however, has some rare 
and interesting examples. Fig. X contains : 
A, a Ratafia; B and Cc, two “ goblets ” (I shall 
refer to these again); D and E, toastmaster’s 
glasses. 

The Ratafia, an attractive glass, was made 
for the cordial of that name. They are always 
rare, and here one may note a feature of 
additional interest in the diamond point 
engraving round the bowl. The toastmaster’s 
glasses are of surpassing interest, and treasures 
for the collector. Perhaps I may be excused 
for a short explanation: At formal dinners, 
while all around sank into a delicious alcoholic 
coma, the toastmaster at least had to retain 
some command of his faculties, but at the same 
time must honour each toast. This difficulty 
was rather charmingly overcome by giving him 
a glass that looked full but actually held only 
a minute quantity: the disgrace of patently 
drinking merely a thimbleful for each toast was 
not to be borne. Hence the great thickness of 
the bowl. Each of these two glasses has a 
point of rarity: D, the domed foot, and E— 
rarer still—the ovoid bowl. 

Fig. XI demonstrates another aspect of 
applied decoration, this time in the form of 
enamelling. Now, as all know, the two names 
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to conjure with in this connection are Edkins 
and Beilby, the former a man, Michael, and 
the latter William and Mary, brother and 
sister. All worked more or less at the same 
time, from about 1760 till the latter part of the 
century. Edkins worked at Bristol, in the pay 
of the glass houses, and produced much 
flamboyant but skilful painting on opaque 
white glass, and gilt on plain glasses ; while the 
Beilbys, who lived at Newcastle, enamelled 
plain glasses which they bought from the glass 
house of John Williams. A might be Edkins, 
and B Beilby. Note the Novocastrian features 
of the latter glass, especially the bubbles in the 
base of the bowl. 

Glass c, as I have mentioned before, is a 
hybrid, that is, cable air twist surrounded by a 
thin opaque thread. These mixed twists, as 
they are called, are not common, and as a rule 
are attractive to look at. This is a first-class 
example, and, to my eyes, a beautiful glass— 
the waisted bucket bowl is always a fascinating 
shape. Of the much-sought-after colour twists 
Mr. Bacon has a remarkably fine group, which, 
unfortunately, it is not profitable to reproduce 
in monotone. But glass D, actually included 
for the engraving, happens to have a stem 
with a very delicate air cable surrounded by a 
pale green thread, and the result is most 
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attractive. When one also considers the lovely 
engraving and the brilliance of the metal (not 
brought out in the photograph), it will be 
understood that the glass is a remarkable affair, 
and one of the most beautiful in the collection. 
Every feature is as it should be, in faultless 
taste. 

The ale glass (E) is a late acquisition of Mr. 
Bacon’s, and is an unusual piece with 
exceptional engraving. 

On Fig. IX are the last two glasses not yet 
mentioned. They are both remarkably fine 
examples of cutting of about 1755: A repre- 
sents the dying Jacobite tradition in the sprig 
cutting of the bowl base, and the rare foot cut 
to the shape of a rose. The foot of B is also 
scalloped, and here, of course, the fine cutting 
of the bowl is noteworthy. Exigencies of space 
forbid further comment on this side of the 
industry. 

There now remains the matter of the two 
glasses, mentioned before, of Fig. X (B and C). 
Mr. Bacon’s theory is this: Firstly, to quote 
from Francis Buckley’s “‘ Old English Glass.” 
“A type of glass was advertised . . . under 
the name ‘ Wine and Water Glass’; but it is 
difficult to know what the name meant, unless 
it merely signified an extra large wineglass or 
goblet.” Then, here is an extract from an 
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A RECTANGULAR TING (CAULDRON) H. 19.2 cm., w. 13.5 by 11.4 cm. 
EARLY MING DYNASTY, circa A.D. 1400. 


By permission of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
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advertisement, 1748 : “ To be sold very cheap. 
. . . Gill and half-pint wine and water glasses.” 
Now, these glasses, B and C, were found to 
hold half a pint, and they are in fact “ extra 
large wineglasses.”” So Mr. Bacon thinks that 
they are the lost Wine and Water Glasses. 


Finally, we come to Figs. XII, XIII and 
XIV, which show the pick of Mr. Bacon’s 
collection of early decanters. There is little 
to be said about them that cannot be seen in 
the plates. Note the string rim round each. 
This, I think, is a point of interest. The 
function of the string rim, taken from the early 
bottles, is, of course, to hold down the cork, 
which was only partially inserted, but it survived 
here simply as a decoration. Evidence that 
it did so is supplied by Fig. XII, whcre the 
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string rim is elaborated, and Fig. XIV, where a 
stopper appears. Another specimen of Mr. 
Bacon’s, too recently acquired to be photo- 
graphed, also has a similar stopper, and both 
have every appearance of being contemporary 
with the decanters. One other point worth 
noting is the shape, the rarity in this con- 
nection being the cruciform, shown best on 
Fig. XIV (A). The four lobes are here 
quite conspicuous, and rather less so on 
Fig. XIII (A). The most recent decanter is a 
variation, which one may describe as a flat- 
sided cruciform. 

It remains for me to express my gratitude 
to Mr. Bacon for his patient help and advice 
in the long hours of sorting, arranging, photo- 
graphing, etc. 
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HIS article deals 
primarily with writ- 
ing or table desks 
and their develop- 
ment, quite apart from 
varieties in the shape of 
lecterns and almeries, or the 
fixed fittings which exist in 
the college libraries of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, or the 
chained library at Hereford. 
The earliest movable desks 
remaining to us are such 
specimens as the fine XVth 
century example, No. 143 
(1898) in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Capable 
of removal certainly, for it 
exhibits no sign of ever 
having been attached to a set 
of stalls, yet too solid for easy 
portability, this rare mediz- 
val piece is the ancestor of 
the table desks of later cen- 
turies. A monastic piece of 
undoubtedly English origin ; 
no other country could pos- 
sibly have produced the 
bold, pure lines of that most 
national of all our Pointed 
Styles, the Perpendicular. 
The desk (Fig. I) is 
labelled as of oak, though 
parts of it would scem to be of chestnut. Such 
a combination was by no means uncommon. A close 
inspection will reveal that the craftsman who carried 
out the work planned his garnishing with meticulous 
care, and certain faint scratched lines indicating the 
“ setting out” of his curves remain on the surface of 
the wood to this day. The lock which secured the 
sloping lid was boxed out in true Gothic style. The 
height of the structure has certainly been abbreviated, 
and it may be that it was originally tall enough to be 
used in a standing position for the inscribing or painting 
of missals. The day of the table desk was yet to come. 
Certain ingenious devices for attaching writing boards 
to chairs or settles may be found pictured in MSS., but 
they hardly concern us, for none of these appliances 
remains. It is not till we reach the first quarter of the 
XVIth century that the table desk, as we now know it, 
seems to have come into use. The first pictured instance 
of such a piece which I have encountered occurs in 
Diirer’s famous plate of Erasmus (Fig. II). The scholar’s 
veinous hands rest on a book placed on a dainty little 
movable slope, the sides of which are fashioned into a 
double ogee curve. This model is most probably of 
Dutch or German origin, and shows great simplicity of 
design. The lower end of the desk is hidden by 
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DESK from Diirer’s plate of Erasmus 
Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Erasmus’s voluminous 
sleeves, which prevent one 
from seeing whether any 
ledge was attached to it. 
Singularly enough, when 
table desks came more into 
use at the junction of the 
Tudor and Stuart periods, 
these very essential fittings 
were but infrequently ap- 
plied, and as the XVIIth 
century progressed they were 
inagreat measure abandoned. 
The practice of including 
fixed desks in libraries seems 
to have languished and fallen 
into desuetude about the 
commencement of the 
XVIIth century. In the case 
of portable desks decoration 
could be arranged to suit the 
owners’ individual taste, 
which may to a certain extent 
account for diversities in 
design. The two table desks 
(Figs. III and VII) may be 
profitably compared, as they 
afford a very valuable insight 
to the differences of ex- 
terior adornment, which ran 
concurrently about the 
coupling of the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries. Both are 
town-made articles of English workmanship, produced 
at approximately the same time, and yet they are as 
unlike as two articles of the same kind can possibly be. 
One relies exclusively on a bold outline and carved 
adornment for its e#sthetic qualities, while the other 
displays a flat surface, unrelieved by any mouldings or 
incisions, trusting entirely to the inlay which Italian 
influence had made so popular. Two well-defined 
fashions running side by side. These disparities have 
many parallels in modern times, such, for instance, as 
household suites, whose level exterior presents no dust- 
catching ridges, but exhibits merely a veneer of stained 
woods, while another set of the same commodities 
parades as many knobs and raised members as can 
conveniently be introduced on each article. 

In common with many pieces of household furniture 
produced during the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, 
table desks did not escape the popular craze for exhibiting 
Nonsuch House when pseudo-Italian inlaid embellish- 
ment was needed. Fig. VII is a case in point. 

The history of this fantastic palace, from its 
commencement by Henry VIII in 1538, and its sub- 
sequent vicissitudes, till Charles II gave it to Barbara 
Villiers, is well known. Down to the time when that 
“beautiful termagant,” as a concomitant to being 
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Fig. I. READING DESK, carved with Perpendicular Tracery. XVth Century 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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OAK TABLE DESK carved with late strapwork, and dated 1682 





OAK TABLE DESK, carved with the initials I. W. and the date 1692 
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Fig. IV. 


created Baroness Nonsuch, demolished the building 
and turned the materials into hard cash, it continued 
to be a popular presentment in coloured woods on all 
sorts of English furniture. Such pieces may be dated 
variously, but the greater part emanate from the early 
part of the XVIIth century. Of “‘ Nonsuch Coffers ” 
hundreds of examples exist in museums and private 
collections. For every “ Nonsuch” desk that comes 
into the market it is no exaggeration to say that probably 
fifty coffers will make their appearance. The modern 
so-called Tunbridge Wells ware may be cited as 
descendant from the inlaid boxes of the Nonsuch type. 
True dates rarely occur on desks of the XVIth 
century, though they have occasionally been super- 
added: a vandal process which only results in spoiling 
what may have originally been an interesting and valuable 
period piece. During the second half of the XVIIth 
century the custom of displaying boldly carved dates as 
an accompaniment to the initials of owners of furniture 
became general. Numerous examples remaining attest 
to this, the numerals being frequently interspersed among 
the decorative trimmings. A great many of these pieces 
are country productions, featuring Stuart ornament in a 
deteriorated form, sometimes mingled with a queer 
reminiscence of the bygone Gothic, which tells its own 
tale of a paucity of knowledge as regards up-to-date 
conventionality. Besides actual numerals, internal 
evidence may occasionally be detected which supports 
the period of their origin. For instance, in the late 
years of the XVIIth century a curious twist was repeatedly 
given to the initial or figure I (or J for the two letters were 
interchangeable). The Royal Cypher of James II in the 


Q 


it is a little difficult to make out. 
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OAK TABLE DESK, carved with conventional tulips, and dated 1664 


> 


“Great House ”’ at Colyton, Devon, is almost identical 
in form with the I on desks (Figs. V and VI), illus- 
trated here. Various other cases might be adduced. 
Since the decade covered by these two examples encloses 
all the reign of James II, with a margin of three years 
either way, we have pretty clear corroboration as to 
their approximate date, quite apart from the numerals 
which they bear. The first figure of the century was 
sometimes so confused with the adjoining carving that 
An amusing story 
may be told on this score about the specimen dated 1692. 
This piece was purchased some years ago at an obscure 
sale, which was attended by very few purchasers. The 
date was observed, and wrongly attributed, not to 1692, 
but to 692. Since so remote an assignment was an 
obvious absurdity, the desk was fought shy of as an 
impudent forgery, and was sold for an insignificant sum. 


Another precise instance of corroborative evidence 
occurs in a dainty little desk loaned to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum by Lady Gomme. The fan and whorl 
geometrical tracery with which this piece is profusely 
carved (a reminiscence of Scandinavian design) was 
revived in England somewhere about the time of the 
Interregnum. In this case it is accompanied by the 
Arms of the Commonwealth (with Cromwell in pretence), 
which from the accompanying date, 1659, are assignable 
to Richard Cromwell, the fainéant who took only a few 
months to get rid of the Lord Protectorship that his 
forceful father had left him.’ 


1 On the only drawer remaining of the interior fittings is scratched the 
inscription I S 1779, this being presumably a replacement by some later owner. 
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Fig. VII. 


A brief note as to the commercial side of desk- 
making in England. Their manufacture, if one may 
use the term, would be to a certain extent controlled by 
whatever trade union represented the more ancient 
Guild of Cofferers. Such pieces would not necessarily 
be made to order, but might also be stocked by vendors 
of household furniture for purchase on the spot. Some- 
times a space would be left vacant in their ornamentation 
for such initials as the purchaser would wish to appear 
on them. The specimen (Fig. V) still possesses a 
vacant space, and for some reason or another the hiatus 
has never been filled in. It may be difficult to account 
for the inclusion of the date under the circumstances, 
yet I have come across several other instances of a 
similar nature. 

In common with other articles of household furniture 
produced in the late oak period, the tulip was freely used 
in the decoration of desks. The cult of the tulip drifted 
from Constantinople to Western Europe in the XVIth 
century, and during the first half of the XVIIth century 
became an obsession in Holland, the magnitude of which 
could hardly be surpassed. The flower lends itself well 
to conventionalization for decorative purposes, but, 
though its appearance on furniture may be discovered on 
articles made prior to the Commonwealth, it was after 
the Restoration that the Dutch influence was responsible 
for the tulipomania which pervaded England. The 
fact that the headquarters of Charles II during exile 
were mainly located in the Low Countries may have 
contributed to this vogue. It may be safe to say that of 
oak furniture displaying the tulip in its decoration the 
greater proportion of pieces which remains to us dates 
no earlier than the second half of the XVIIth century. 
In a debased form the emblem passed through several 
stages, descending actually to comparatively recent 
times, though in its later evolution it is sometimes 
difficult to recognize. 
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TABLE DESK in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Late XVIth Century. 
coloured woods exhibiting architectural elevations and geometrical patterns. 
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Decorated with inlay of 
A typical box of the Nonsuch type 


I have yet to discover boxes, whether of the “‘ Bible ” 
variety or otherwise, that have anciently been remodelled 
and adapted to desk shape, but a few instances of the 
reverse have certainly cropped up. Fairly recently a 
table desk of mid-XVIIth century origin was brought 
to light, the side walls of which had been heightened so 
as to form a box, the front of the lid having been 
shortened and divested of its moulding The result was 
by no means beautiful, and the elevation of the front 
had curtailed the usefulness of the little drawers with 
which the piece was furnished. A few words as to these 
internal fittings. In some cases they embody minute 
hiding places, contrived in the thickness of the divisions 
and other places. Many of these “secrets” would 
hardly deceive the merest tyro, but in other examples, 
such as the “ Robert Baker” specimen’, they were more 
cunningly contrived. So far as I remember, this desk 
contained seven hiding places in various parts of its 
internal economy. 


The tulip ornament on the front of the “ Baker ” 
desk is treated in a very similar spirit to that on Fig. IV, 
and should be noted as very characteristic. One can 
but remark that whereas such floral decorations as the 
rose, sunflower and pink were rendered more or less 
elaborately, the tulip almost invariably appears in 
conventional outline alone, no detail of petals being 
indicated. 


The little fitted drawers which were the concomitants 
of table desks were not unfrequently embellished with 
borders of inlay, even when the fronts displayed no 
marquetry. Strangely enough, those in the elaborate 
““Nonsuch ” specimen here reviewed have only been 
painted in imitation of inlay, a somewhat surprising 
piece of frugality. 





* Illustrated in my Old Oak Furniture (1905; p. 292). 
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THREE MASTER WATER-COLOURISTS : BLAKE, TURNER, GUYS. 





WEIGHING-ROOM AT EPSOM: THE DERBY 


From the Exhibition in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs 
Collection M. Hodanger 


HE exhibition of drawings and water-colours 
by Turner and Blake, now being held at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, while meeting with 
great success, is causing considerable criticism. 
This exhibition has been organized by the French 
section of the Franco-British Association of Art and 
Travel. This society was quite recently formed with 
an object to furthering, in the intellectual and artistic 
domain, the relations of cordial friendship that unite 
France and Great Britain, by favouring exchanges, 
between the two countries, the most suited to an under- 
standing of their mutual cultures. The English section 
inaugurated this well-intentioned collaboration with 
the very successful exhibition of French masters of the 
School of Impressionism, held last October at the New 
Burlington Galleries. The present Paris exhibition is 
the first exchange show of works by British masters to 
be held in the French capital. Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
Curator of the Department of Prints and Drawings 
at the British Museum, is responsible for the excellent 
selection of exhibits on view and, with the aid of Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, for the compilation of a detailed and 
instructive catalogue. The British Museum, the National 
Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the Birmingham City Art 
Gallery, the Ashmolean Museum, and a number of 
well-known collectors have generously contributed to 
the exhibition. 
One of the reasons why this exhibition is promoting 
a widespread interest is that the work of Blake is very 
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By CONSTANTIN Guys 


little known in France. Even Turner is barely recog- 
nized as a British artist of outstanding merit; a short 
while ago one of the leading Paris critics confessed to 
me that until he paid a recent visit to the National 
Gallery the “ remarkable” paintings of this master 
had been an unknown quantity tohim. This exhibition, 
then, is indeed a timely one. It is to be hoped that 
future exhibitions organized by this enterprising Art 
and Travel Association will bring before the public the 
art of other leading British masters who are unknown 
in France ; for the simple reason that their works have 
never been exhibited here. During the past few years 
several fruitless attempts have been made to organize 
an important show representative of the history of 
British Art. This was more or less due, however, to 
the persisting conditions that rendered impossible the 
loan of pictures from many British museums to any art 
exhibitions. But now that the rules and regulations 
of the National Gallery have been revised (quite some 
time ago) there is no longer any excuse for us to complain 
that France is ignorant of our fine art traditions. At 
least a committee of inquiry should be set up, without 
further delay, to consider seriously the question of 
accepting the long standing invitation of a foreign 
nation to glorify our art. Every now and again I am 
informed that the holding of such an exhibition is 
being seriously considered . . . but for when? It is 
deplorable that nothing definite ever seems to be decided 
about this all-important question. 
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SOURCE OF THE ARVERON IN THE VALLEY OF CHAMONIX. 
British Museum 


William Blake, mystic, poet, painter and engraver, 
is here represented with his illustrations for the Book 
of Job and the Divine Comedy, and with drawings and 
engravings. These works are of definite historic 
interest, for Blake is the only mystic of the late XVIIIth 
century who chose such a medium of plastic expression. 
At the same time he may be termed one of the fathers 
of the Symbolist and Surrealist Movements: Blake 
professed that these were interpretations of actual visions, 
not mere imaginative conceptions. His art is closely 
related to that of the Surrealists (who avow fervent 
admiration for his work), for he abandons esthetic 
import in favour of literary expression. Like that of 
the Surrealists, then, his art is not art in the strict sense 
of the word: it is literature. As Professor Fry wrote : 
“Nothing is more contrary to the essential esthetic 
faculty than the dream.” There are very few of his 
drawings possessed of any real artistic merit. The 
main purport of his art lies primarily in the interpre- 
tation of his particular subject matter. Yet it is curious 
that he should have been so influenced by the masterly 
technique of one of the greatest of all artists, 
Michelangelo, in the rendering of the figures in the 
most imaginative of his Biblical inspirations and to 
have turned this to such little esthetic account. If 
the average French critic professes his inability to 
appreciate the sublime in Blake’s ascetic vision, he 
cannot justly be reproached for voicing regret at his 
occasional “rare pauvreté de moyens.” But if it is 
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By TURNER 


From the British Exhibition in the Bibliothéque Nationale 


claimed that his drawing lacks fundamental strength 
this cannot be said of his sense of composition. The 
beautiful rhythm of his “ Paolo and Francesca” is a 
striking example of his rare notion of design. 

Turner’s water-colours are worthily admired and 
praised. It is at once acknowledged that water-colour 
was the supreme medium of expression of this artist 
who essayed to translate the most subtle and fleeting 
landscape impressions. The sixty drawings on view— 
most of them hasty sketches which would seem to have 
been dreamed rather than observed and recorded— 
form an admirable account of his mastery of this most 
delicate medium. The lovely little “ Barges on a 
River” is a typical example of a water-colour drawing 
possessed of the maximum of quality obtained with 
the minimum of effort. The ‘“‘ Lake of Lucerne, 
with the Righi” and his inimitable little Venetian 
scenes are examples which evince his power of draughts- 
manship, and show how with complete absence of line 
he could convey space, volume, atmosphere and that 
extraordinary diffusion of light with a few strokes of 
swiftly applied wash. The “ Source of the Arveron 
in the Valley of Chamonix” is a remarkable wash 
drawing in sepia. It hints of the influence of Claude 
Lorrain. In point of fact, Turner executed this drawing 
for his Liber Studiorum, which was directly inspired 
by Claude’s Liber Veritatis. 

Another important exhibition of drawings at present 
being held in Paris, at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 
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and which also has been organized with the collaboration 
of Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Mr. Manson and Captain 
Bruce S. Ingram, Director of the “ Illustrated London 
News,” is that of the work of Constantin Guys, “‘ Un 
peintre de la vie au XIXe siécle.” Over four hundred 
drawings have been brought together from museums 
and private collections to illustrate the life and work 
of this very active and talented artist. 

Guys was one of the first artist-reporters, born at 
the beginning of the XIXth century. He was 
one of the most unusual and modest practitioners 
of his particular pro- 
fession. He very 
rarely signed his 
works and strongly 
disliked publicity. 
Even Baudelaire, who 
wrote a book on his 
art, was obliged to 
refer to him by his 
initials. This un- 
known artist was not 
judged by the public, 
but earned his repu- 
tation through the 
esteem of connois- 
seurs and collectors. 
Manet admired him, 





Italy, Turkey, Egypt, Germany and the Crimea, where 
he was war correspondent. He returned to Paris 
about 1857, where he lived in poverty till his death 
in 1892. 

The four hundred drawings on view at the Pavillon 
de Marsan are proof of the great amount of work he 
produced and attest the diversity of his talent. Gauthier, 
in a preface he wrote on the Fleurs du Mal, admirably 
and concisely sketched the character and work of Guys 
as “‘a great traveller, a rapid and erudite observer, 
and a perfect humorist; in one look he would 
seize the character- 
istic side of men and 
things; in a few pencil 
strokes he would 
delineate the silhou- 
ette in his album, fix 
this stenographic, 
cursive trait with the 
brush, and wash it 
boldly with an even 
tone to indicate the 
colour.” This is 
sufficient to indicate 
the very able and sen- 
sitive character of his 
drawings showing at 


the present  exhi- 
and Delacroix is bition. These have 
known to have ex- not been hung in 
changed two of his chronological order, 
drawings against the but according to 
“Femme 4 la téte | general subject. 
déchirée,” which : eee Thus in the first 
figures in the exhi- PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. By BLAKE room are hung all 
bition. Yet, despite From the British Exhibition in the Bibliotheque Nationale drawings relating to 
the admiration of Birmingham City Art Gallery 


many of his contemporaries, his drawings were, during 
his lifetime, copied and sold for considerable sums of 
money, while he himself succeeded in receiving but a 
few pence for his originals. Armand Dorville, in his 
preface to the catalogue, tells of how Guys one day, 
when in desperate need of funds, went to the Carnavalet 
Museum and left a portfolio of three hundred drawings 
with the curator, who paid him 200 francs. ‘“ And, 
Passage Vero Dodat, the water-colours of Guys, cost less 
than Frascati’s cakes or Jullien’s patés ! ” 

Guys was born at Flushing, in 1802, where his father 
was Commissioner-in-chief for the French Marine. 
Nothing is known of his life till the year 1823, when he 
left for a voyage through Greece in the company of 
Byron. On his return to France he entered the army, 
which he left in 1830 as a non-commissioned officer 
in a regiment of dragoons. It is not known when he 
took up the profession of an artist; according to 
Baudelaire it was not until he was forty years of age. 
In 1842 he accepted the post of drawing teacher to the 
two children of Thomas Calvert Girtin (son of the 
water-colourist). In 1848 he was appointed corre- 
spondent for the “ Illustrated London News.” During 
sixty years of his life Guys travelled throughout Spain, 


Cérémonies et Vie 
Mondaine. Several of these are of genuine historic 
interest, especially such London scenes as “Le 
Carrosse de la Reine sortant de Buckingham Palace,” 
“Réception a la cour d’Angleterre” and “ Le Pesage 
au Derby d’Epsom.” A large and varied collection 
of his well-known drawings of Femmes et Filles 
are shown in the second room. A _ considerable 
number of charming and typical scenes of Rotten Row 
and Hyde Park are the drawings of principal interest 
in the third room. La Vie Militaire figures next and, 
in the fifth room, several precious drawings relating 
to the Crimean War. It is interesting to note how, 
in one or two of these battle pictures, Guys made pen 
notes of certain details in order to assist the artists in 
London who made engravings of the drawings for 
purposes of reproduction in the “ Illustrated London 
News.” There is a copy of the review on exhibition 
showing the actual reproductions of some of these. 
Unfortunately, after so many transcriptions from the 
original drawing sent by the artist, there remains very 
little in these reproductions that can be termed typical 
of the hand of Guys. The last three rooms are reserved 


for the showing of drawings of various scenes sketched 
during his peregrinations in Turkey, Italy and Spain. 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


NOTHER one of those sensational cleaning 
miracles has happened to an obviously sensational 
work of art. A certain thirteenth century Italian 
painted crucifix, of the rarest, was brought to 

New York by the Silberman Galleries last summer and 
sold to the Chicago Art Institute about two months ago. 
It is known among experts as the Berlinghieri Cross. 
There were three Berlinghieri painters: the father, 
Berlinghiero Berlinghieri, and two sons, Barone and 
Bonaventura Berlinghieri. It is often a matter of 
guesswork to identify the work of each member, so 
similar are their paintings. Thus Sirén attributes the 
present crucifix to Barone, while Venturi attributes it to 
Bonaventura, who is known by his painting (dated 1225) 
of St. Francis, in a church in Pescia, Tuscany. Venturi 
suggests that this crucifix could not be by the father 
who, although he used the same form of crucifix and 
the same distribution of figures, represented Our Lord 
with eyes open and not, as Bonaventura does, with eyes 
closed. Venturi writes of this crucifix: ‘“‘ As the 
St. Francis, so this Crucifixion is an incomparable 
masterpiece among the Italian paintings of the first half 
of the thirteenth century ; and they warrant our con- 
sidering Bonaventura Berlinghieri as the greatest master 
of his time.” Van Marle makes his comment, too, that 
the Berlinghieri Cross is “a most important document 
of thirteenth century painting.” 

Well, the prestige of even experts may be raised a 
little! Remember that Venturi made his attribution 
over a year ago, and then let me tell you that the picture 
on reaching Chicago in December was immediately 
cleaned, disclosing at the foot of the cross a rooster, the 
well-known hall-mark of Berlinghieri work ! 

Every lover of Greek red-figured vases—and who 
that is sensitive to art does not love their timeless 
beauty ?—will wish to see the two beautiful volumes on 
the Athenian vases in the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The books, written by Gisela M. A. Richter, 
the Metropolitan’s brilliant curator of Greek and Roman 
art, and printed by the Yale University Press, have 
brought synchronously a delightful but all too short 
exhibition of Attic vases in a special gallery of the 
museum. Although the exhibited pieces are compara- 
tively small in number, they represent most of the types 
of red-figured vases from the kylix to the lekythos. 
Some seem to be in an almost perfect state, others as 
perfectly restored. The vases are accompanied by many 
interesting drawings, which form the illustrations for 
Miss Richter’s work. The cogent appeal of these vase 
paintings, at once so graceful and primitive, attuned with 
such marvellous symmetry to each vase type, seems to 
be that no art so pure, so impersonal must be allowed to 
perish. And so these exquisite things, as though 
naturally intagliated on a glaze of jet black, cry their 
plea of universality and impersonality in which, as Miss 
Richter says, not the individual but the action is what 
counts. Landscape and portraiture do not exist here. 
For those one must go to other Hellenic media, but the 
characteristic games and occupations of Grecian life 





ST. FRANCIS 


By EL GRECO, 1545-1614 
Newhouse Galleries Inc. 


during a two hundred year period—from circa 500 to 
circa 300B.C.—are here recorded. Anyone who has 
tried to copy the drawings on Greek vases will know 
how subtle are the foreshortenings, how fine the lines. 
That such art has the vitality of greatness need not be 
laboured. The vase drawings of Nike or Winged 
Victory served, a thousand years later, for the 
types of Christian angels that appear in manuscript 
illumination of, for example, the school of Constance, 
and many a Byzantine artist, earlier, adapted Nike to his 
own artistic purposes. 

Another El Greco, once in Valencian collections and 
undoubtedly hounded out of Spain by the civil war, has 
come to America. Of it, a study of St. Francis in 
ecstasy, Dr. Mayer writes: “It is in my opinion the 
finest and the earliest version of this subject which I 
know among the examples executed by El Greco.” It 
was painted some time in the five years between 1586 
and 1591 and has been recorded by Cossio. The canvas 
(which I have not chanced to see) has just been sold to 
the Greek Consul in New Orleans by the Newhouse 
Galleries. 

The same firm held in January an exhibition of 
paintings to celebrate the centennial of the birth of 
Thomas Moran, whose work was, a generation ago, 
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MOONLIGHT AND ICEBERGS—MID ATLANTIC 
By THoMaAS MoRrAN, N.A., 1837-1926 


Newhouse Galleries, Inc. 


among the most sought after in American painting. 
Moran, born in Lancashire, and an emigrant to America 
in 1844, lived, liked many other nineteenth century 
American landscapists, to a ripe old age, dying in his 
ninetieth year. He painted nature in her grandiose 
moods and places—the moonlit Atlantic whipped up 
into a mountainous sea, the great Yosemite and Grand 
Canyons of the West, the Rialto and San Giorgio 
Maggiore in Venice. Turner, at whose feet he never sat, 
for the former had been dead ten years when Moran 
studied in England, was nevertheless his avowed master, 
in conception rather than in style. Moran, like Turner, 
could never forget the sun or the moon. He cannot 
even bear to obscure it with clouds 
and, very disc-like, it is usually 
made to peep out therefrom in many 
of his paintings. 

The mighty Van Gogh exhibition 
that thrilled New York in 1935 and 
sent attendance records at the 
Museum of Modern Art hurtling has 
come back to roost a few weeks in 
its former abode before being re- 
turned to the various loaners. The 
great thing about this exhibition is 
that, although many famous Van 
Goghs in American collections, 
such as Mr. Adolph Lewisohn’s 
“ L’Arlésienne,” were included, 
Dutch collections that will possibly 
never again be so generous in lending 
formed the largest nucleus. The 
Museum of Modern Art makes the 
interesting announcement that those 


paintings that came from the 
Kroéller - M6ller Foundation at 
Wassenaar will return to the 


Netherlands to be housed, in the 
space of several years, in a new 
museum at Holge Veluwe, Holland. 

Perhaps the most numerous of all 
contributions came from V. W. Van 
Gogh, Vincent’s nephew. Although 
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NIKE OR WINGED VICTORY ON 
VASE OF THE 
*“ LEKYTHOS ” TYPE 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


these drawings and oils, including such sterling canvases 
of the Arles period as the “‘ Vegetable Gardens ” (1888), 
have had to be shipped back to Holland ; this fag-end 
of the exhibition’s travels is still memorable. Indeed, 
one or two new canvases have been introduced, especially 
a “‘ Starry Night,” from the collection of Miss G. P. 
van Stolk, of Rotterdam. This painting, though a 
landscape whose sky is full of whirring planets, seems to 
obtain its effect by a stimulating palette similar to that 
used in Van Gogh’s Louvre still-life, the ‘‘ Flowers in 
a Brass Vase.” ‘“ Starry Night,” however, is of the 
St. Rémy period of 1889-1890, while the flower piece 
is of the earlier Arles period (1888). If the inhabitants 
of Arles, who until very recently remembered Van Gogh 
as a madman, not as a painter, could have followed this 
American exhibition as tutelary geniuses and witnessed 
the million people that saw it, their eyes might bulge. 
But, like Aix with Cézanne, Arles had a prophet in its 
midst and knew it not. At any rate, from the earliest 
productions, like the “ Potato Eaters” of his first or 
“ green-soap”’ phase, to his last or Auvers period, 
Americans as a whole are mad over Van Gogh. 

I told you about those modern French tapestries 
executed after designs by celebrated Continental 
painters, the idea of a French senator’s wife. Now come 
(on the third floor of the Museum of Modern Art) hand- 
hooked rugs designed by American painters. Whether 
the germ of the hooked rug lies in Coptic textiles or 
whether Scandinavia can claim credit for developing 
the medium is a moot point. I should say that, with 
one exception, the American designs were not so good 
as the French. Perhaps it is not altogether a 
coincidence that this one rug, presenting a simple 
design of great beauty done in singing colours of 
pearl grey, black, and lake, was designed by an oriental, 
the naturalized American painter, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, who knows 
what can and what cannot be done 
with rugs. He does not try to tell 
story or to be too modernistic. 
Instead he uses traditional ideas of 
pattern with rather fresh subject 
matter and avoids the pitfall of a 
design that may not be looked at 
upside down. 

These rugs, which were carried 
out by the Crawford Shops, an 
affiliate of a large charity organiza- 
tion that keeps unemployed 
artisans in work, have a very thick 
pile. As a catalogue note tells us, 
“the basic material, which is 
burlap, is stretched taut on a 
frame. Yarn or strips of cloth 
dyed in the shops are drawn 
through the burlap, forming a 
surface of loops. In most of the 
early rugs these loops are left 
uncut, but if a smoother texture 
is desired they are clipped open. 
The clipped loops make possible 
a greater variety of texture, and 
are almost invariably used in the 
rugs of modern design.” 
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PAINTED CRUCIFIX By BONAVENTURA BERLINGHIERI 
Art Institute, Chicago 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





WINTER’S MORNING 


From “ On Drawing and Painting Trees,” (see below). 


FIGURE DRAWING. _ IAIN MACNAaB. 
Series. (The Studio, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


ON DRAWING AND PAINTING TREES. 
HILL, R.B.A., R.I., R.O.I. 
15s. net. 


CURVES AND CONTRASTS OF THE HUMAN 
FIGURE. By BERTRAM PARK and YVONNE GREGORY. 
(The Bodley Head.) 8s. 6d. net. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE ART OF SEEING. By 
MARCEL NATKIN, D.Sc. (The Fountain Press.) 10s. 6d. 
net. 


** How to do it” 


By ADRIAN 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 


One is inclined to approach, with some misgiving, 
books which offer instruction in subjects removed from 
a marked craft basis in which recipes and the laying down 
of mechanical procedures are demanded. Particularly 
with such subjects as the drawing of figures and trees 
one is predisposed to doubt the great usefulness of 
handbooks, since the considerations inhering in the 
specialization of these subjects from general draughtsman- 
ship are of such a delicate nature that they are incapable 
of formulation into the hard and fast rule that is necessary 
for textual presentation. 

When not dealing with technique solely, the aim of 
handbook instruction is perforce somewhat that of a 
blunderbuss, directed at all and sundry, and it is very 
often the case that what it misses in individual require- 
ments, is more important than what it hits. One of the 
most valuable qualities that a teacher can bring to his 
teaching is the faculty of being able to feed the enthusiasm 


By Sir GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A. 


of his students. It is a quality that does not always 
carry well through intervening print. 


Despite these inevitable handicaps, the first two of 
these treatises present interesting material. To the 
student drawing in traditional art school manner, 
Mr. MacNab’s will provide a stimulus for a fresh 
alignment of ideas. Mr. Hill’s book suggests no novel 
approach to his subject, but treats in a pleasantly dis- 
cursive way of some every-day problems. Not the least 
interesting feature of these two publications are the 
reproductions of the works of old and modern masters 
which they contain. 


“Curves and Contrasts of the Human Figure ” is an 
admirably got-up volume of photographs, of which the 
most successful are a series of torsos ; their well-arranged 
lighting and skilful spacing produce arresting patterns 
of light and shade. The complete figures, however, are 
more ordinarily presented, and many have that feeling 
of artificial pose to which photographs of the nude often 
tend. An introduction makes the claim that this book 
will be of use to artists. The extent of such use is 
questionable. 


With this collection can be interestingly contrasted 
“Photography and the Art of Seeing,” which proposes 
a conception of the scope of photography truly exploratory 
of the field in which the camera can contribute to the 
sum of visual experience in a manner particularly 


its own. M. L. H. 
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ANDREA DEL SARTO: Paintings and Drawings. By 
INGEBORG FRAENCKEL. With 26 Plates. (J. H. Ed. Heitz, 
Strasburg, 1935). 15 Marken. 

This important work is an amplification of the 
lecture delivered by its author in the University of 
Hamburg in 1932 under the title of “‘ The Works in 
Painting of Andrea del Sarto”; but here drawings are 
very properly included, and the list of works is of great 
value. 


We have the advantage with this master of a very 
complete life by Giorgio Vasari, his contemporary and 
pupil, with first-hand and fairly accurate information ; 
but even so, it is most useful to have a clear view of 
later criticism. In tracing influences we come first and 
most directly to that of Andrea’s master, Piero di Cosimo ; 
and next the author touches the story of his marriage 
with Lucrezia del Fede. He here points out that Vasari, 
in the second edition of his famous “‘ Lives,” omitted 
a large part of his reference to Andrea’s marriage and its 
disastrous effect on his career. He even suggests that 
Giorgio may have, like Pontormo and other pupils, 
got wrong with the lady, and been influenced by this 
in his first account. Far more likely, however, is the 
judgment of Milanesi in his note on this part of Vasari’s 
“ Life,” that his omission later was “‘ from respect 
to the wife of Andrea, who was then still living,” and 
actually survived him by nearly forty years. Where 
he is on safer ground is his conclusion that Vasari, a 
courtier himself, despised a man who deliberately had 
thrown away—under pressure from his wife—such an 
opening as was his invitation to the French Court, and 
visit there. 


Coming now to Andrea’s art, there are three great 
commissions, in or near Florence, to be considered 
first: in the frescos of the SS. Annunziata, beginning 
with what our author calls the “ Benizzi Zyklus,” and 
finding completest expression in his “ Birth of Mary,” 
in which Lucrezia is said to have posed; next in the 
magnificent grisaille frescos of the Scalzo, continued 
with Franciabigio on his return from Paris ; and, lastly, 
in the decoration of the Medici Villa of Poggio a Cajano, 
where he had his old friend Franciabigio and Pontormo 
to help,—but where the fine “‘ Tribute for Cesar,” 
completed by Allori, is surely from his design, as 
inscribed. In the earlier “‘ Benizzi Cycle”’ our author 
notes the influence of Ghirlandajo; but still more that 
of the ‘‘ Cassone Malerei”’ of Andrea’s first master, 
Piero di Cosimo. 


Four portraits are here selected as authentic works, 
these being the famous copy, now in Naples, of Raphael’s 
portrait of Leo X and his nephews—which Vasari 
describes as being, to his knowledge, copied by Andrea 
by order of Ottavaino de Medici, for the Duke of Mantua ; 
then the “ Portrait of a Girl ” (Uffizi); the “ Sculptor” 
of our National Gallery, with its cool, delicious colour 
scheme, and the “ Self-portrait,” a late work, of the 
Uffizi. The “ List of Works” is of very great use ; 
and in his illustrations Herr Fraenckel gives a full place 
to the Master’s drawings, of which he says that “‘ Andrea’s 
fame is based no less on these than on his finished 
works.”” We miss the noble “ Madonna delle Arpie ” ; 
but it is interesting to compare the “ Madonna della 
Scala”’ (Prado) with the ‘‘ Holy Conversation,” by 
Palma Vecchio at Vienna. S_B. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WALLACE COLLEC- 
TION AND ITS FOUNDERS: By TRENCHARD Cox, M.A. 
(Wallace Collection Catalogues). (London: Printed for 
the Trustees of the Wallace Collection and sold at Hertford 


House.) Is. 

This little official publication differs from the usual 
official publications because the history of the Wallace 
Collection is different. Many who are not specifically 
interested in the history of art or of museums will find 
these pages, both text and illustrations, exceedingly 
entertaining. It would seem that all the founders, 
owners or possessors of these treasures before they 
became national property lived and died in the odour of 
eccentricity, or shall we say romance. The collection, 
to begin with, takes its name from Richard Wallace, 
whose real name appears to have been Jackson, who was 
“ probably ” the illegitimate son of the Fourth Marquess 
who was the son of an Italian lady whose mother was an 
Italian dancer whose paternity was claimed by two 
highly eccentric personages, George Selwyn, of Matson, 
and the Duke of Queensberry—old “Q.” And so the 
history of the queer people connected with this gallery, 
which is in London as it were only by accident, goes on. 
The illustrations, by no means confined to portraits of 
the several owners, but including pictures of their various 
residences (and they seem to have made a hobby of 
possessing many, but using few), interior views of the 
Marquess of Hertford’s private apartments, both in Paris 
and at Hertford House, and other subjects concluding 
with plans of Hertford House in the time of Sir Richard 
Wallace, help to form in the reader’s mind a perfect 
picture of the times and places. The Wallace Collection 
is unique not only on account of its many treasures, but 
in that it still preserves what one may call the auras of its 
former owners, and this interesting “short history ” 
therefore becomes indispensable to those who want to 
enjoy the gallery to the full. E. A. 


THE PURPOSE OF PAINTING. By LyYNTon Lams. 
(London: Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford.) 
3s. 6d. net. 

It is a significant fact that recent developments of 

““ modern ” art have driven the benighted spectators to 

seek enlightenment in the written word; they need 

guide books. Mr. Lynton Lamb’s “ Purpose of Paint- 
ing ” sets out to give such guidance to those who require 
it—and with the usual result. At least it is to be 
doubted whether any reader will find himself thereafter 
better equipped to understand the purpose of modern 
art. Mr. Lamb’s arguments are difficult to follow 
and, when followed, to accept. One could quote 
numberless examples of this writer’s curious reasoning, 
but the following must suffice. Comparing the Venus 
of Milo with the carvings of Henry Moore, he says : 

** As it is the eye follows her outline as winds and waves 

would. She is monumental, rock. The carvings of 

Henry Moore reach after the same end by following the 

lovely shapes of pebbles on the shore that by the action 

of the elements have been polished and ground to their 
core of stoniness. They are stream-lined.” Well, well! 

If the reader can follow and accept such statements as 

being anywhere near the truth about the processes and 

meaning of art, he will be able to enjoy this book—but it 

is a big IF. H. F. 
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SCULPTURE AT ISURUMUNIYA, ANURADHAPURA 
(See below) 


BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA, CEYLON AND JAVA. 
By J. Pu. VocGet, C.1.S., Ph.D., translat2d from the Dutch 
by A. J. Barnoued. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 
This is exactly the kind of book that a traveller in 

India, Ceylon and Java, but also anyone desiring an 

introduction to the study of Buddhist art and the spirit 

of Buddhism will welcome. Avoiding esthetic dis- 
quisition, the author has confined himself to strictly 
historical treatment. Not the least interesting part of 
this pocket volume are the numerous and admirable 
illustrations, of which one example is here reproduced. 

Dr. Vogel, of Leyden University, is a well-known 

authority ; and Dr. Barnoued’s, of Columbia University, 

text leaves nothing to be desired. Hi. F. 


COLOUR CONTROL. By FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER. 
(London: Faber and Faber). 6s. net. 


It is a lamentab!e fact that improvement in the use 
and combination of colours by artists is not at all com- 
mensurate with the great increase in the number of 
beautiful and reliable pigments now available. This is 
due mainly to the absence in art schools of any 
systematic training in this important subject. The 
author weighs the pros and cons of a restricted or a full 
palette, and propounds a scheme of “‘ keys ” somewhat 
analagous to the diatonic major and minor scales in 
music, by means of which “ the entire range and power 
of our modern orchestra of colour ” are brought within 
the ken of any intelligent student. He illustrates this 
scheme of harmonious “ key construction ” by a number 
of clear diagrams and careful descriptions, without 
pressing the analogy between painting and music too 
closely. It is not too much to say that a student can 
acquire a thorough grasp of the basic principles of colour 
combinations from this littke manual, which embodies 
the results of Mr. Fletcher’s own practical experience as 
Director of the Edinburgh College of Art. C. K. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


JOHN MARIN. Water-colours, Oil Paintings, Etchings. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. (George Allen 
and Unwin.) 10s. 6d. net. 


THE INN AT THE END OF THE WORLD and other 
Plays of the Nativity. By J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE, Warden 
of Bembridge School, with the collaboration of JoHN C. R. 
Cook, DONALD E. SUTCLIFFE and P. ALEC Cook. (London : 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford.) §s. net. 


NEW HORIZONS IN AMERICAN ART, with an intro- 
duction by HOLGER CAHILL, National Director, Federal Art 
Project, The Museum of Modern Art, New York. (George 
Allen & Unwin.) Ios. 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY. Vol. XI. 
No. 1. (London: Published by the Trustees.) 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF FRANK O. SALISBURY. 
BARBER. (F. Lewis, Ltd., Benfleet.) 


ANTIQUE COLLECTING. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 


THE FLESH OF CYPRIS. Poems by JOHN GAwsworTH. 
Designs by Frederick Carter. (London: E. H. Samuel.) 
6s. net. 


ART AND SOCIETY. By HERBERT READ. 
Heinemann, Ltd., London and Toronto.) 


By B. AQUILA 
7 gns. net. 


By MARGARET VIVIAN. (Sir 
12s. 6d. net. 


(William 
IOs. net. 


ROGER FRY and Other Essays. By Howarp HANNayY. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 6s. net. 


RHYTHM. By ELsieE FoGerty. Am 
Rythmus Hans von Bulow. 


Anfang war der 
(London: George Allen and 


Unwin, Ltd.) Ios. 6d. net. 
THE SIGNIFICANT MODERNS and Their Pictures. 
By C. J. BuLLiet. With 274 Reproductions. (London: 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 16s. net. 


ERNEST BIELER, Peintre Suisse, par J. B. MANSON, Directeur 
de la Tate Gallery, Londres, Traduit de l’Anglais par A. 
FLOURNOY. 88, Planches Hors-Texte. (Lausanne : Editions 
La Concorde 1936.) 50 fr. 


THE LETTERS OF LENIN. Translated and Edited by 
ELIZABETH HILL and Doris Mupiz. (London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd.) 15s. net. 


FANTASTIC ART DADA SURREALISM. _ Edited by 
ALFRED H. Barr, Jun., The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 


“OLD Q’S’”” DAUGHTER. The History of a Strange 
Family. By BERNARD FALK. With Frontispiece in Colour 
and 32 pages of Illustrations. (Hutchinson & Co. (Publishers ) 
Ltd., London.) 18s. net. 


DESIGNING FOR EMBROIDERY. By Gwen E. THORNTON. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 3s. 6d. net. 


BATTLEFIELD OF THE GODS. Aspects of Mexican 
History, Art and Exploration. By PAL KELEMEN. With an 
Introduction by Professor ALFRED M. TozZzER, Harvard 
University. Illustrated. (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd.) tos. 6d. net. 


GEORGE COATES HIS ART AND HIS LIFE. By 
DorA MEESON CoaTES. With a Foreword by OSWALD 
BARRON, F.S.A. (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.) 
12s. 6d. net. 


MASTER BRONZES. Selected from Museums and Collec- 
tions in America. February 1937. (The Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York.) 


CHINESE INFLUENCE ON EUROPEAN GARDEN 
STRUCTURES. By ELEANOR VON ERDBERG. Edited 
by BREMER WHIDDEN Ponp. (Harvard University Press, 
Mass. London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford.) 21s. net. 
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A SILVER CUP 
BELONGING TO THE RIGHT HON. 
THE EARL OF GRANARD, K.P. 


HE classical revival in art at the 

middle of the XVIIIth century 

came at an opportune moment for 

the silversmith. Works in silver, 
which, at the beginning of the century, 
were attractive by reason of beauty and 
simplicity of form, had yielded to the 
allurements of the rococo style, and while 
excellent in technique were often lacking 
in artistic grace. Then came the change, 
due, it is largely thought, to the ex- 
cavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
the vessels discovered there and the styles 
of decoration. The craftsmen of England 
were quick to adopt this new classical 
style, and for nearly half a century it 
dominated the work of the silversmith. 
It was admirably adapted for domestic 
silver, which, at that time, provided the 
main outlet for the activities of the silver- 
smith: he utilized every new form and 
every detail of ornamentation. Everything 
was ready to his hand in the way of 
shape and decoration: it was no longer 
essential for him to produce original 
designs. The result was repetition almost 
to the verge of monotony: units of 
ornament such as festoons of drapery or 
foliage, animal heads, rosettes, medallions, 
acanthus leaves—these constituted his 
stock of patterns. It cannot be denied 
that there is a great charm in the work 
of the period, but we are conscious of 
a decay of originality. 

In the two-handled cup and cover 
belonging to the Earl of Granard we 
feel that the silversmith has made an 
effort to depart to some extent from the 
stereotyped manner of his contemporaries. 
The hall-marks show that it was made 
in 1775 by Nicholas Dumee, a little- 
known but obviously able craftsman: the 
vessel, which is 14] in. high, follows the 
popular ovoid form, and each handle is in 
the form of two vigorously - moulded 
intertwining snakes: the cover is sur- 
mounted by a group of two acorns and an empty 
acorn-cup, an unusual and abrupt termination which 
does not continue the upward lines of the vessel 
and suggests that it may possibly have replaced an older 
finial. The festoons round the stem and the mouth of 
the cup, and also the rosettes on the foot, follow the 
orthodox type: but the craftsman has endeavoured to 
impart some appearance of originality in his treatment of 
the husk pattern on the body and cover of the cup. 
Bands of this ornament pass round the vessel, alternating 





with plain and matted bands, thus imparting a richer and 
more distinctive appearance than is found on much 
work of the period. The result is a cup of outstanding 
merit with features which differentiate it from other 
contemporary productions. 

Initials engraved on the foot are those of Selina, 
Countess of Granard: she is said to have given the cup 
as a christening present to her daughter, Lady Selina 
Forbes, who died in 1791. 
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ART NOTES 
ROUND THE GALLERIES 


THE SEURAT EXHIBITION AT MESSRS. 
WILDENSTEIN’S 


In these short notes it is generally impossible to do 
justice to one’s subject. The Seurat Exhibition is a case 
in point. Seurat is eminently a painter about whom 
one can and should write, because his ceuvre and 
achievement is scientific and theoretical in significance, 
it means something, if it means anything, in relation to 
what has gone before and what has come after. “ In all 
his life he only sold two canvasses,” and neither of them 
were sold to Frenchmen. You can imagine a Giotto 
or a Raphael or a Michelangelo not being paid for their 
pictures, but you cannot imagine their works not being 
wanted. Seurat, very stupidly but honestly, asked only 
to be paid his living expenses, moderately assessed at 
seven francs a day; had he assessed his expenses at 
seven hundred francs a day he would probably have 
died not at the early age of thirty-two from an infection 
of the throat, but perhaps ten year’s later from a surfeit 
of wealth. Mundus vult decipi and serious and honest 
enquirers into first principles, such as Seurat, are the 
last ones to count success by such means. If you know 
his “Grande Jatte” (in the Tate Gallery) and the 
“Le Cirque” from the Louvre, which Messrs. 
Wildenstein’s were privileged to show, you will under- 
stand just what Seurat stands for. To put it in a 
nutshell : Seurat means on the one hand the artist who 
from a (misunderstood) scientific theory attempts to 
build up his representations of nature through a 
mechanic’s scientific assemblage of pure colour spots 
prismatically separated ; on the other hand the designer 
of pictures which apart from their representation of 
nature should convey through their rhythm an esthetic- 
ally emotional content. That is wherein his eminence 
consists, and to these two ends he shaped his experi- 
ments of which there are here in this exhibition many 
good examples. Seurat was emphatically not a purveyor 
of marketable commodities. Neither were his friends, 
all instructively represented in this exhibition. But if 
we may count Odilon Redon amongst them and except 
him, then we may say that the rest remained only on 
the scientific plane and consumed their energies in seeking 
to conquer truth toe nature rather than to art. 

Messrs. Wildenstein’s introduce a number of Seurat’s 
associates who were here hardly known at all to the 
English public, amongst others, such as Camille Pissarro, 
with whom it has long been familiar. Space does not 
permit detailed discussion of their pictures here. I 
must, therefore, content myself with the enumeration 
of a commentated few. 

Charles Angrand, one of the founders of the Salon des 
Indépendants, whose “‘ Birth of a Calf” (1914), is hardly 
divisionist in technique but with a kind of prismatic 
distribution of colours all over the canvas. Henry 
Edmond Cross, so called in acknowledgment of his 
partly British descent, his real name being Delacroix : 
his canvasses recall Signac’s influence (see below), and 
in the Harlequin-like figures of “‘ Hauling the Nets ” 





BY THE EDITOR 


suggest the origin of Picasso’s harlequins, though these 
probably came from Cézanne. Henri Delavallée: whilst 
his “‘ Road in Sunlight ” is nearer to Pissarro, his ““ The 
Wall” is painted with admirable effect strictly in the 
Seurat divisionist manner. Albert Dubois-Pillet, another 
important member of the “‘ Indépendants,” has in the 
blue-toned “‘ Quai de Lesseps, Rouen,” so to speak, 
taught the “spots” quiet manners. Leon Gausson’s 
“‘ Outskirts of the Village,” an evening landscape, is 
charming in its esthetical completeness, clinched firmly 
by its vermilion note. Hayet, of whom apparently 
little is known, is likewise an attractive artist, repre- 
sented by a pale blue atmospheric landscape, “ The 
Suspension Bridge,” and by an agitated “ Place de la 
Concorde during the Exhibition of 1889’; but this is 
hardly done in Seurat’s technique. Maximilian Luce’s 
“Factory Chimneys, Couillet,” recalls our own C. J. 
Holmes, and his “‘ Landscape” (1890), Renoir in his 
“hot” later phase. Camille Pissarro’s “‘ La Causette ” 
of 1892 is the most Seurat-like work of his we remember 
to have seen. Theo van Rysselberghe’s “ Girl with a 
Straw Hat” is Seurat reduced to the terms of the 
“Salon” or the Royal Academy. Next to Seurat, 
Signac is without question the most important artist in 
this galére. The several works here exhibited are not 
all dated, so that one cannot follow his development ; 
but whilst the division is most pronounced in the 
“ Sailing Boats,” and the points are fairly consistent, 
except in the sails of the “ Seascape,” the “‘ Chateau de 
Comblaz” is consistent and pretty in its unity apart 
from all theory, and the less consistent “‘ Gasometers,” 
a rich colour harmony significant from its subject 
matter as well as luminosity and design. 

This Seurat exhibition was certainly, so far as French 
art is concerned, a major event of the season. 


NEW PAINTINGS BY IVON HITCHENS AT MESSRS. 
REID & LEFEVRE’S GALLERIES 

This exhibition of Ivon Hitchens’s new paintings 
offers food for thought. Though this artist’s beginnings 
are to be soughtin Morris’s ideas of decoration, he broke 
away entirely from that form of art which is based not 
only on Gothic notions but also on sharp linear definition, 
in order to exercise his undoubtedly fine and subtle sense 
of colour. This phase of his art is an outcome of 
impressionism. In common with the impressionists 
Hitchens subordinates form to colour; but with this 
distinction that whilst the impressionists rendered almost 
scientifically the modification of local colour through 
atmospheric light, Hitchens disposes emotionally of 
forms which he subordinates to the colour mood of the 
scene before his eyes. Result: there is not one picture 
in this show which is not delightful as colour. Some, 
such as “ Pond in the Forest,” “‘ Path from the Lake,” 
“ Winter Sage,” enchanting. For those who demand no 
more of a painting than vague harmonies, akin to music 
without a melody this art is self-sufficient. But the 


artist does not entirely dispense with the melodic theme ; 
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for example, in a picture called “ Willow” we find, I 
know not why, a woman’s vague form with a red and 
white spotted skirt. In “ Holiday ” the melody indicated 
by the title is represented by the reclining figure of a 
woman with a blue skirt ; but because the artist found 
flesh colour interfered with his “ harmonics ” he smudges 
her face into an indistinct mass of greeny cream or 
creamy green. And so with other paintings. That 
seems to me to be the trouble with his art—the absence 
of a firm linear rhythm defining his colour-orchestration 
either naturalistically or in the abstract sense ; it does 
not matter which. 

But perhaps Mr. Hitchens would point to the paint- 
ings by his neighbour in these galleries, Mr. Nicholas 
Bristowe, explaining that that treatment of colour and 
design was not what he wanted at all. I agree. In fact 
Mr. Bristowe’s art would be improved, I think, if he 
studied Hitchens’s, whilst I think Hitchens would 
improve if he studied—Bach. 


OLD LONDON VIEWS AT MESSRS. 
SABIN’S GALLERIES 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s untimely death last 
month has deprived our readers of an article on the 
subject of Old London Views by the foremost writer on 
this theme, with whose unrivailed knowledge I cannot 
hope to compete in this notice. What impresses itself 
on one’s mind in this show, apart from the associative 
interest of these beautifully preserved prints is the fact 
that these engravings in colour and in black and white 
are infinitely more interesting than our modern photo- 
graphic snapshot views. The fact that an artist’s pencil 
and an engraver’s tool has, so to speak, nursed every 
square inch of the designs makes the warmth of the 
human hand still sensible. With envy one thinks of 
the times which these 100 or 150-year-old prints depict ; 
the times when “ robots ” and “ Belisha Beacons ” did 
not exist to remind the Londoner of his perils. I can 
only recommend those interested in the subject to visit 
the show, which will still be on view in March. Guided 
by the admirable catalogue Mr. Sabin has compiled, 
they will be able to enjoy its many attractions. Here, for 
example, we see Nash’s homely stucco Regent Street 
with its covered arcade, infinitely preferable to its pompous 
stone successor. The print is an aquatint by J. Bluck, 
after Thomas Shepherd ; and a series of the Regent’s 
Canal, likewise in aquatint by J. Cleghorn, after the 
same artist. There are the boisterous hustings for the 
Parliamentary election of 1818, under the title : “ Repre- 
sentation of the Election of Members of Parliament for 
Westminster, 1818.” ‘“‘ The Covent Garden Market 
Election,’ drawn by G. Scharf, and engraved in 
aquatint by Robert Havel and Son. Here, again, is a 
print with the mysterious information: “‘ A Bird’s-eye 
view of Covent Garden Market, taken from the 
Hummums,” an aquatint by J. Bluck, after A. Pugin and 
Thomas Rowlandson. ‘“ The Hummums” were, we 
learn, ‘‘ Bagnios or Turkish Baths.” Then there is an 
instructive series of Nash’s grandiose planning for 
Regent’s Park: ‘‘ Panorama Round Regent’s Park,” 
published originally as a long strip in 1831. __It consists 
of coloured aquatints by S. G. Hughes, “ after Richard 
Morris, landscape artist.” Again we have a view “ from 
the windows of Buckingham House,” now Buckingham 
Palace, under the title, ““ A View of London from the 
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Queen’s Palace,’ engraved by Daniel Havell, after 
H. Haseler. Here one likes to linger in order to identify 
the still extant landmarks. ‘‘ The Horse Guards,” an 
engraving in line by Edward Rooker, after Martin A. 
Rooker, takes back not only in date but also in spirit to 
1768. There is a view of Burlington House, engraved 
by Jan Kip, after Leonard Knyff, still earlier, 1702-1704, 
about which the catalogue gives a great deal of interesting 
information. And there are many more. Nor must we 
forget the water-colours, amongst them the anonymous 
and rather Greaves-like author of “‘ The Celebrated 
Adam and Eve Tavern, Chelsea,” and ‘‘ The Half Moon 
and Ship Taverns, Old Shadwell.”” Amongst these things 
are also to be had glimpses of the life of the old-time 
Londoner, for example, “The Adam and Eve Skittle 
Alley, Euston Road,” and ‘“ Procession of the Cod 
Company from St. Giles to Billingsgate, September, 
1810,” both by Rowlandson. But one would need to 
write just that kind of notice about the show which the 
late Beresford Chancellor knew so well how to compose. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS 

It is to be hoped that this society, which has again 
put up a good show at the Royal Water-colour Society’s 
galleries, will not suffer any longer from the slump after 
the ridiculous boom of a few years ago. Though some 
of the artists have, I noticed, fixed their prices at the 
unnecessarily high figures of seven, eight and even 
twelve guineas, the majority of them remain content 
with the reasonable figures of two and three guineas. 
The main object of the price should be to maintain its 
level, and three or at most four guineas is, it seems to 
me, reasonable under all considerations and circum- 
stances. At all events, here is a short list of prints from 
this show that I would not hesitate to recommend to 
those interested, though there are a good many others 
also. Harry Morley’s line engraving “‘ The Apple,” 
Frederick Austin’s line engraving “‘ Farm Debris,” John 
Taylor Arms’s etching “ From Knoedler’s Window,” 
R. T. Cowern’s etching “ The Plain of Argos from 
Mycenz,” Stephen Gooden’s line-engraved illustrations 
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to Aésop’s Fables, Gwendolen Raverat’s woodcut 
““ Winter,’ Robert Spence’s etching “ The ‘ Naseby’ 
Figurehead”’; Molly Campbell’s ‘“ Off Duty,” an 
amusing etching; and George Soper’s Billingsgate fish 
market, as an example of elaborate wood engraving, of 
which Barbara Moray Williams’s ““ The Lace Maker ” is 
also a good specimen. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PAINTING BY C. R. W. 
NEVINSON AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 

Mr. Nevinson has what the Americans call 
‘* poisonality ”—and, unfortunately, he knows it, though, 
fortunately, he can sometimes forget it. When he 
forgets about it his pictures have originality of outlook 
and that indispensable unity which a picture should have 
as a work of art. I could mention at least a dozen pictures 
in this show which possess these two requirements to an 
admirable degree; for example, “ From the Paris 
Plane,”’ ‘“‘ Dunstable Downs,” “‘ Rodmell, Sussex,” and 
so forth. In these one knows exactly what he has seen 
and has felt, and one finds it rendered in that spirit of 
reflection, or rather contemplation, which raises a picture 
above the ephemeral. 

““ Ave, Homo Sapiens,” a cruel but only too just 
chastisement of the spirit of our day, may stand as an 
example of conscious personality. Treated as a cartoon 
it would be the kind of thing one used to see in 
Simplicissimus in the good old days before the Germans 
were forced to wear a muzzle. Treated in a Michel- 
angelesque fresco on a large scale and finished as a 
painting of importance, it might be justified and of high 
significance. As it is, it is just a wayward excursion into 
politics, or will, I fear, be only regarded as such. For 
the rest one may study here the reflections of the various 
movements—cubism, futurism, post-impressionism— 
through which he has passed, often—as in “ Mont- 
parnasse”’ and “ The Canal, Charenton ”’—with good 
results. As it is a retrospective show it would have 
gained much if the catalogue had given the dates. 

An exhibition of water-colours in the same galleries 
includes some good work by Wilson Steer, Joseph 
McCulloch, Gerald Summers, Edna Clark Hall and 
David Jones, also some Rodin-like studies by Ethel 
Walker. 


PETER DE WINT WHO SUPPLIED THE MAIN THEME OF 
the Palser Gallery’s exhibition is, of course, one of the 
most famous artists of the old English school of water- 
colour painters, just as Wilson Steer, here associated with 
him, is one of the most famous, no, the most famous, of 
the modern school. In a delightful foreword to the 
catalogue, Mr. Martin Hardie sums up De Wint’s 
significance. ‘* No water-colour painter was ever more 
British than De Wint.” ‘“‘ No other painter has ever 
interpreted so well the splendour of our English pastoral 

*” “No other artist has ever set on paper with 
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scene. 
more meaning and more purpose the ‘ brave beautiful 
blot ’ of untroubled colour from a full-flowing brush. . . .” 
And this exhibition was perhaps the most important 
one-man-show of his work ever held. I have only one 
reservation to make. De Wint has a reputation for his 
plein air sketching ; but unless the colours have, in the 
course of many decades, played astonishing tricks, there is 
no evidence that he concerned himself with truth in 
colour or in tone. For that reason it was perhaps a 


little unkind to the old master to put such a water-colour 
as Wilson Steer’s ““ Mist Over the Needles ” into this 
show. Wilson Steer’s uncanny skill in rendering 
atmospheric light with convincing truth and rigid 
economy of means places him far above his predecessor. 


THE R.B.A.’S WINTER EXHIBITION DOES NOT SEEM TO 
me up to the mark of its last show. Henry Hoyland’s 
Modigliani-like “ Village Wedding,” Bertram Nicholls’s 
“* Quai Spinola, Bruges,” C. R. W. Nevinson’s “ Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,” Ethel Walker’s ‘‘ Contrejoies,”’ Philip 
H. Padwick’s “‘ Near Petworth,” are amongst the few oil 
paintings that remain in one’s memory. The proportion 
of attractive water-colours is really much greater and 
makes a visit worth while. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 
Institute galleries suffers from the fact that the first gay 
impression of the whole show does not bear more careful 
analysis. Time there was when bold colour and audacity 
in bowling over treasured conventionalities was a 
sufficiently meritorious act to deserve pardon for any 
other deficiencies. But that time has gone by. We now 
live in a world in which audacities, unconventionalities, 
bad manners and appalling logic are the order of the day. 
If the members of the National Society still wish to be 
revolutionaries they should now distinguish themselves 
by good manners and impeccable logic in the relation 
between subject-design and colour, as in fact many of 
them, even in this show, already do; only they are 
shouted down by the rest. Some of the best pictures here 
are in the nature of “‘ Humoresques,” such as Anna 
Zinkeisen’s “‘ Scene in Staffordshire,’ John Leigh- 
Pemberton’s “ Taxi. . .,” Steven Spurrier’s “ The 
Quartette,” and J. A. C. Morrison’s bearded Highlander, 
who apparently has shot a lion in the Trossachs—but 
this is too much of a joke, and too little of a picture. 
R. O. Dunlop, Neville Lewis, Billie Waters, Arnold 
Mason, Charles Cundall, Cathleen Mann, P. H. Jowett, 
Ethel Walker, Elsie Rowe, are other exhibitors whose 
serious and restrained work does hardly belong here. 
That also holds good of such water-colour painters, print- 
makers, and draughtsmen as Randolph Schwabe, Henry 
Rushbury, John Copley, S. Mackenzie Litten, Job 
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VILLAGE STREET By GEORGE BISSILL 
Exhibited at the Leger Galleries 
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Nixon, and a few others. The rest is, for me, silence, 
except that I note with pleasure that L. S. Lowry has 
widened the palette and improved the design of his 
entertaining town-scapes. The sculptors, curiously 
enough, are much less revolutionary this year. Even 
Leon Underwood contributes a realistically modelled 
but fine head, a portrait of Sydney Burney, beside a well 
felt but rather uselessly savage “‘ Totempole.” 


THE FIRST EXHIBITION OF ‘‘ CHELSEA DRAUGHTSMEN ” 
at the Leicester Galleries will, I hope, be followed by 
many more as good. I should like to send other artists— 
for instance, the members of the Society of Graphic Art— 
to this show so that they might learn what drawing 
should signify. Not that this exhibition is full of 
masterpieces, but it is, or seems at least to me, full of 
drawings which meant something to the artists at the 
moment of their creation. One could not wish for greater 
contrasts in outlook and workmanship than, for example, 
Augustus John’s light-handed ‘ Marchesa Origo,” 
A. S. Hartrick’s difficult “ Paul Gauguin in Brittany,” 
Gerald Brockhurst’s meticulous “ Head of a Girl” (but, 
oh! the mess-up of the neck!), and James Grant’s 
pastelled “‘ Brian.” Similar divergence may be observed 
in the landscapes in which P. H. Jowett, Henry Rushbury, 
Charles Cundall, William T. Wood, Sidney Causer, 
Bernard Adams and Charles Cheston have all something 
worth while to say about nature. And there are other 
good drawings as well. Altogether, I repeat, this show 
was certainly worth while. To this I would only add 
that I hope Mr. A. R. Thomson’s humour will grace its 
successors more extensively. 


MRS. KARIN LEYDEN, WHO SHOWED HER WORK AT THE 
Leicester Galleries, comes to us recommended with 
emphasis by the Director of the Tate Gallery, and by 
Mr. Aldous Huxley. Without that she would have 
seemed to us an interesting, presumably young, person, 
with an innate sensibility. For her paintings I do not 
care—at least, not for those shown in this exhibition. 
They seem to me heavy handed, and in the flesh tints 
blanchétre. Accepting this tendency, I admire most the 
“Girl with Straw Hat,” which is unusual in its colour- 
orchestration and clear-cut in its rhythmic design. Much 
more attractive are her drawings, especially the landscape 
compositions in Chinese ink. These are distinguished 
by a personal scribble technique and a tapestry-like 
quality. The Spanish subjects, notably the “‘ Entrance 
of Quinda do Rio de Millio,’ with the eeriness of the 
hungry hounds in the foreground, are admirable; and 
there are several others equally so. Her weighty pencil 
drawings of adipose young motherhood have not the 
solidity of their apparent avoirdupois. 


IN MRS. JOAN JAMESON’S EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
at the Leicester Galleries we have a talented artist, with 
an individual outlook and a nice way of suggesting 
ambiance in space. She is at her best in the portraits 
such as “‘ Sean O’Sullivan, R.H.A.,” and ‘‘ Lady Charles 
Cavendish.” Amongst the flower pieces “ Carnations ” 
has that feeling of space in a pronounced degree. Her 
figure subjects, for instance the ‘“‘ Ardmore Fisherman,” 
are a little inconsistent in the presentation of facts. 
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MRS. WERTHEIM CONTINUES AT HER GALLERIES HER 
efforts to give the young artist a chance. Her latest 
protégé is Kenneth Hall. This artist has an entertaining 
way of rendering the genius loci with bold black contours 
and the addition of a few summary colours, blues and 
yellows, as in the “ Fitzroy Square” and “ Trafalgar 
Square.” A portrait of “ Basil Beaumont” is also 
successful in the blue and yellow scheme. But when 
it comes to serious manipulation of a gamut of oil 
pigments the artist shows his inexperience. 


THE BRYGOS GALLERY (73, NEW BOND STREET) CON- 
tinues to exhibit excellent examples of kiln art. This 
time we are shown pottery by Philip Wadsworth, Mar- 
garet Rey, Ursula Darwin, John Bew and others—a!l 
excellent in taste and many exceptionally good in form 
and technique. 


MR. MAREK ZULAWSKI, WHO EXHIBITS HIS PICTURES 
at the Leger Galleries, is a Polish artist who paints in an 
agreeably impressionistic manner, of that lightness and 
luminosity, and a liking for reds or crimsons, which we 
admired not so long ago in James Ensor’s work. “‘ Roses 
in a Chinese Vase” “‘ Harmony in White ” and “ Still 
Life ” are all good examples of his qualities. 


THE EXHIBITION OF TEMPERA AND OILS ENTITLED 
“Everyday Compositions” by Jan Gordon and “ Small 
Surrey Towns’ by Cora J. Gordon was also, unfortunately, 
not accessible before we went to press. It opens on 
March 3rd at the galleries of Messrs. Reid & Lefevre. 


ANOTHER EXHIBITION TO WHICH WE WISH TO DRAW 
attention by an illustration (on p. 168) is Mr. George 
Bissill’s, which opens on March 3rd at the Leger Galleries. 
Mr. Bissill, who was a miner and a self-taught artist, 
first became known through his mining subjects. 


THE J. R. COZENS WATER-COLOUR HERE REPRODUCED IS 
intended to draw attention to Messrs. Agnew’s Annual 
Exhibition of Water-colour and Pencil Drawings which 
opened too late to be reviewed in these pages. It 
contains, we learn, interesting groups of drawings by 
artists so widely apart as J. R. Cozens and Augustus John. 





LONDON 
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“GIBIER MORT” 


By CHARDIN 


By permission of M. Georges Wildenstein. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


There is more of the spirit of the Crucifixion abroad 
in this Easter month A.D. 1937 than of the Resurrection. 
This and the fortunate chance that made the magnificent 
colour plate which decorates our cover possible must be 
our justification for calling this issue of Apollo an Easter 
number. No expense has been spared in the reproduc- 
tion of this beautiful example of the miniaturist’s art. 
We venture to think that the time, trouble and cost 
involved in making such a reproduction even by our 
modern mechanical processes is in itself a tribute to the 
workmanship of the ancient illuminator Niccolo da 
Bologna. It is taken from a Missal, 7] in. by 6} in., 
produced in Bologna during the second half of the 
XVIth century, and in possession of Lord Aldenham. 
It is possible and easy to decry devotion and to belittle 
the value of painstaking care and high finish in art, 
but the fact remains that the implied respect which the 
artist has felt for his trade imparts to his work a quality 
which nothing can replace. 


A full account of this Missal appears in Messrs. 
Sotheby’s catalogue of the Aldenham Sale (see p. 172, 
Saleroom notes). The important and rare Berlinghieri 
Crucifix about which an American correspondent has 
something interesting to say is also germane to an 
Easter number. 

THE DAVID WEILL COLLECTION WHICH MESSRS. 


Wildenstein, of Paris, have bought from the head of 


Lazard Brothers for one million pounds, will create a 
sensation when it is exhibited in London. Monsieur 
Weill confined himself in the main—so far as pictures 
are concerned—to the French artists of the XVIIIth 
century ; he bought not only oil paintings, but also 
pastels and drawings. Messrs. Wildenstein will there- 
fore have to hold three separate exhibitions here, so 
extensive is the collection. 

The paintings include, amongst important Watteaus, 
Bouchers, Fragonards, Greuze’s, Moreau |’ainé, of whom 
he seems to be particularly fond, a number of enchanting 
Chardins, of which the one here reproduced is an 
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admirable example. Of special interest, in view of the 
“Chinese Boy” exhibited in the Reynolds’s Exhibition, 
is another ethnographical study by that master, the 
Tahitian ‘“ Omiah.” 


IT IS WITH THE UTMOST REGRET THAT WE HAVE TO 
record the death, last month, of one of our most valued, 
if rare, contributors, Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor. His 
last note to us before he left for the nursing home was 
an apology for his inability to finish the article on Old 
London, and a promise to complete it if he came back 
alive. Mr. Beresford possessed the charm, the dignity 
and the courtesy of the ancien régime. 


DR. WALTER GERNSHEIM HAS ESTABLISHED A NEW 
gallery at 5, Stratford Place, entirely devoted to Old 
Master drawings. His opening exhibition included 
examples by Clovio, Ligozzi, Zuccaro, Pietro di Cortona, 
Stefano della Bella and other Italian Masters of the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries ; also a Hans Brosamer, an 
amusing Augustin Braun, a Paul Bril, and later French 
and English Masters. The attractive rooms at the top 
of the house are the right place to browse upon such 
things. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED FROM ITS HON. SECRETARY THE 
list of members of the British Antique Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. As this list is available for the general public, and 
as the fundamental purpose of the Association is the 
protection of collectors from fraudulent dealings or 
spurious articles, we certainly recommend collectors to 
acquire a copy of this list. It contains not only the 
names and addresses of the members, but also much 
matter of special interest, such as the import and export 
regulations in different countries; contracts for the 
sale of goods ; tariff of valuations and inventories, &c. 
The address of the Association is Bank Buildings, 16, 
St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
of Victoria, Australia, an illustrated pamphlet concerning 
“ Alfred Felton and his Art Benefactions.” Alfred 
Felton was a man who made his wealth in commercial 
industries, and died, a bachelor, in 1904, leaving nearly 
half a million pounds. Not quite four hundred thousand 
pounds of this total were set aside for charities and for 
‘“‘the purchase of works of art for presentation to the 
Public Library, Museums and National Gallery.” By 
careful management the fund now exceeds £1,000,000, 
and the income available for the purchase of works of 
art alone rose to £27,000 in the year 1929. The 
pamphlet gives an account of its purchases, several of 
which are illustrated. They include the lovely little 
Van Eyck Madonna, an admirable portrait of a woman 
by Goya, Raeburn’s “ James Wardrop” amongst the 
paintings, and the enumeration of various other objets 
d’art, including porcelain and silver. The pamphlet, 
however, does not in our view do the trustees justice. 


IN ADDITION TO THE NEW PUBLICATIONS BY MESSRS. 
Frost & Reed—landscapes reproduced in facsimile after 
W. Lee Hankey, R.O.I., by Guermacheff, the Russian 
artist who renders the romantic mood of the setting sun— 
they have published four humorous drawings by Edmund 
Blampied, R.E., of which we are pleased to be able to 
reproduce here a small specimen ; it speaks for itself. 
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From the President of the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 
FORGED POTTERY FIGURES. 

Sir,—It has come to the knowledge of the British Antique 
Dealers’ Association that a number of clever forgeries of old 
English pottery are being passed off on unsuspecting collectors. 
The matter is the more serious in that high prices amounting in 
some cases to hundreds of pounds are being asked. 

The forgeries simulate pottery of the mid-XVIIIth century, 
and examples purporting to be Astbury figures, a Whieldon horse, 
and a salt glaze Toby jug, have been identified as spurious. 

_ Collectors should exercise caution when offered such and 

similar types of highly-priced pottery, and would be wise to have 

their judgment confirmed by that of a recognized expert, or 

alternatively consult this Association, who will be pleased to 
authenticate a prospective purchase. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) LIonet J. Levi, 
President. 








* JUDGING AT THE ART SHOW ” 
By EDMUND BLAMPIED 
Published by Messrs. Frost & Reed, Ltd. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 


A MINIATURE IN A MISSAL. SECOND HALF 
XVIth CENTURY. 
By NICCOLO DA BOLOGNA. 
See p. 170 and 172. 


SHEPHERD AND SLEEPING SHEPHERDESS. 

By BouCHER 

This picture in the Wallace Collection requires no 
comment. The perennial charm and elegance of the 


French court painter is evident. It was painted in the 
Forties of the XVIIIth Century. 


A RECTANGULAR TING (CAULDRON). _ H. 19.2 cm. 
W. 13.5 by 11.4cm. EARLY MING DYNASTY circa 
A.D. 1400 


This plate is reproduced from Mr. Charles Nott’s 
book on Chinese Jade, published by Messrs. Batsford, 
extensively reviewed in our February number, to which 
the reader is referred. 





ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES] AND PRINTS - 





INTERIOR OF A TAVERN By Davip TENIERS 
From the Loyd Collection, to be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson 
and Woods on April 30th 


HE 1937 season in the auction rooms has certainly opened 
T with a flourish, and the collections already catalogued show 

that this Coronation season will be one of the most inter- 
esting and important for many years. 


ROTHSCHILD COLLECTION, 148 PICCADILLY 


The sale of the magnificent collection of Works of Art of © 


the Baron Lionel de Rothschild and Nathan Mayer, 1st Lord 
Rothschild, by Messrs. SOTHEBY, commencing April rg9th, will 
be fully dealt with in the April issue. 
THE ALDENHAM LIBRARY 

Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. are selling on March 22nd and the 
two following days the famous Aldenham Library formed 
mainly by the great-grandfather of the present owner, the first 
owner of the title, who was an important buyer at sales, including 
the great Hamilton Palace auction in 1889. This collection is 
rich in illuminated manuscripts, chosen among many schools 
and periods for their beauty and artistic interest. We illustrate 
in colour in this number a Missal with miniature by Niccolo da 
Bologna, and among other fine ones are a French XVth-century 
Life of St. Francis, illustrated with fourteen large miniatures, 
a lovely little Florentine Breviary bearing the Arms of Ferdinand I 
of Aragon, King of Naples, and the Acciaioli Missal, a large 
manuscript of great magnificence, containing as fine an 
exposition as the saleroom could ever offer of the last great Italian 
School of illumination. There is also a very good example of a 
XVth-century Pélerinage de la Vie Humaine, with ninety-one 
miniatures in fine preservation, and a large collection of Books 
of Hours of a very high degree of excellence. Another large 
section of the library comprises Early English Bibles and 
Liturgies, and there are also a number of fine bindings, ranging 
from such an extraordinary rarity as a Limoges enamelled book 
cover of the XIIIth century to an Elizabethan binding bearing 
the name and style of a contemporary Lord Mayor of London, 
the only one of its kind known to exist. The English literature 
includes a good copy of the 1532 Chaucer; one of the three 
known copies of Sir Thomas Cockaine’s “‘ Short Treatise of 
Hunting,” a book whose appearance produced a sensation at 
Messrs. SOTHEBY’S rooms some ten years ago when it realized 
£2,100; a very fine copy of Milton’s Lycidas; and that 
extraordinary rarity, Comus, perfect, though with some small 
repairs. These are a few of the choicest items in what should 
prove to be the most interesting and important book auction of 
recent years. 

THE MOSS LIBRARY 

On March 2nd to sth, and 8th and 9th Messrs. SOTHEBY are 
selling the well known and valuable library, the property of 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. Moss, which comprises a most 
important and extensive collection of the works of William 
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Blake and books and MSS. relating to him, including early 
copies of Songs of Innocence and Songs of Innocence and 
Experience ; the West-Tomkinson coloured copy of American ; 
the Beckford-MacGeorge copy of the Gates of Paradise; the 
complete Designs to Hayley’s Ballads (one of three known), 
in wrappers, uncut ; a superb coloured copy of Night Thoughts ; 
a very fine A.L.’s to his brother discussing his work, the only 
surviving example of his relief etched plates. Also in the 
library is a collection of rare and decorative book-bindings 
(many reproduced or discussed in works of standard reference), 
including books bound for Grolier, Count Mansfeld, Matthew 
Marker, Claude Gouffier, William Brooke, Lord Cobham, 
Pier Luigi Farnese, Apollonio Filareto, and a large number 
from the library of Sir Thomas Wotton. And fine illuminated 
manuscripts; early printed books; an autograph notebook of 
John Evelyn; a complete run of the Daniel Press; a collection 
of Persian lacquer book covers ; and an extensive library of 
works on bibliography, bookbinding, and the fine arts. 


THE LOYD COLLECTION 

On April 30th Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops are 
selling the collection of pictures by Old Masters and modern 
pictures and drawings, the property of Captain E. N. F. Loyd. 
This collection was formed about the middle of the last century 
mainly by the late Lewis Loyd, Esq., of Monks Orchard, 
Beckenham, Kent, and includes some of the finest pictures by 
the great Dutch Masters that have appeared in the saleroom for 
many years. “ Ely Cathedral,” by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; 
“The Halt of a Sporting Party,” by Aelbert Cuyp (see illus- 
tration); ‘A Village on a River,” on panel, 26in. by 38 in., 
by Jan Van Goyen, signed and dated 1648; ‘“‘ A Woody Land- 
scape, with an Angler at a Stream,” signed ‘“* M. Hobbema ” 
and dated 1664, 32}in. by 42in.; the figures are probably by 
N. Berchem; ‘“ The Anglers,” signed ‘‘ M. Hobbema,” on 
panel, 20}in. by 26}in.; ‘‘ A Family Party,” by Pieter de 
Hooch, signed with initials ‘“‘ P.D.H.,” 22} in. by 25 in. ; ‘“‘ The 
Bedroom,” by Pieter de Hooch, 20in. by 23}in.; ‘‘ The 
Immaculate Conception,” by B. E. Murillo, 74 in. by 56) in., 
presented in the XVIIth century to the Monastery of the 
Carmelites in the City of Mexico by Don Juan de Palafox y 
Mendoza, Archbishop of Mexico, afterwards in the collection 
of the Archbishop Don Antonio Joaquim Perez Martinez, 
Ambassador of the Spanish Cortes, 1812: after his death it 
was purchased by Don Francisco Pablo Vazquez for Don José 
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GERMAN THREE- 
PRONGED FORK, 
Augsburg, late XVIIth 
century, maker’s mark, 
a ewer, cf. Rosenberg, 605 
JAMES II SILVER- 
GILT RAT - TAILED 
SPOON, 1685, maker’s 
mark, E.H. crowned. 
SILVER-GILT FOUR- 
PRONGED FORK, 
Strasburg, circa 1680. 
To be sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods 
on March toth 
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Land, who sent it, in 1853, to his friend J. Henry Dick, Esq., 
of Offenbach, near Frankfort; ‘‘ Travellers at an Inn,” by 
Isaac Van Ostade, signed, on panel, 19} in. by 20 in.; “‘ A View 
on a Dutch Canal in Winter,” by Isaac Van Ostade, on panel, 
254 in. by 33in.; “ A Woody Landscape, with a Stream, near 
Muiderberg,” by Jacob Van Ruisdael, signed with monogram, 
24}in. by 29} in. (see illustration); ‘‘ The Rhetorician,” by 
Jan Steen, signed, on panel, 28 in. by 23in.; “‘ Interior of a 
lavern,” by David Teniers, on panel, 19? in. by 29} in. (see 
illustration); ‘‘A View of the Entrance to the River near 
Brielle,” by William Van De Velde, 16} in. by 26} in.; and 
‘“ A Horse Fair,” by Phillips Wouwerman, signed with initials, 
31 in. by 26 in. 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 

On March 2nd Messrs. CHRISTIE are selling a collection of 
Egyptian antiquities, which includes a two-handled vase of oval 
form in mottled black and white porphyry, 6 in. high, 4} in. 
icross handles, pre-Dynastic, found at Abydos; a two-handled 
vase of tapering form, in veined aragonite, 6? in. high, $} in. 
across handles, 2 in. diameter, Old Kingdom head and bust of a 
man, in black vulcanite granite, depicting a prince holding a 
roll of papyrus in his right hand, 6 in. high, Middle Kingdom ; 
a head of a scribe, with curly hair, in black granite, the eyebrows 
carved in relief, 4 in. high, XVIIIth Dynasty; a scribe’s paint 
brush stand, in alabaster, inscribed with references to his names, 
his city, and temple, 17in. long, Saite; figure of a jackal, 
sacred to Anubis, in blue faience; this figure is of exceptional 
size and very carefully modelled, 9 in. high, Ptolemaic, found 
in the Fayum; a bronze figure of a cat, seated facing, the tail 
curled around the right paw; the whole covered with brown 
patina, 8 in. high, Saite, found at Bubastis ; and a bronze figure 
of a hippopotamus, with the spear of Horus protruding from his 
back, 1} in. high, 2 in. long, XXVIth Dynasty. 


PORCELAIN AND POTTERY 


Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co.’s sale of March 5th includes a Kuan 
Yin vase, brilliantly painted with medallions and baskets of 
aquatic plants, within a wide formal border round the base and 
fret and jw borders round the neck and shoulders, 18 in., K‘ang 
Hsi; a “ Powder Blue ”’ Rouleau vase (chik ch‘ui p‘ing) decorated 
in gold with flowering trees in a shan shui scene with junks in the 
foreground, the neck with floral ornament, 17} in., K‘ang Hsi ; 
a Lung Ch‘uan Celadon dish, decorated in relief in the centre 
with an archaic scaly dragon pursuing a flaming pearl, the well 
border incised with a simple scrolling floral design, the exterior 
with lotus petals in relief, 14 in.; Sung Dynasty; the type is 
illustrated by Hodson and Hetherington in the “ Art of the 
Chinese Potter,” pl. 69; a fine deep dish, enamelled in famille 
rose with figures under a canopy on a terrace, flowering plants 
and a feng bird in the air, the borders attractively painted with 
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magnolias and other flowers on pale blue and pink diaper grounds, 
the underside of the dish with gold and red diaper, 15} in., Yung 
Chéng ; a fine famille verte deep dish, enamelled in the centre 
with lady musicians within a plain well border and an everted 
rim, ornamented with a variety of diaper and stipple, flowers 
and butterflies enriched with famille noire, 15 in., K‘ang Hsi ; 
and a set of six attractive plates, brilliantly enamelled with 
European figures picking fruits, in famille rose enamels, enriched 
with green and gold, with gold chain borders, 9} in.; Ch‘ien 
Lung ; an unusual type. Messrs. CHRISTIE’S sale of March 11th 
includes a pair of famille noire bowls, of plain form, on circular 
bases, enamelled on the biscuit with flowering magnolia and 
other plants issuing from rockwork in green and yellow on a 
black ground, the interiors with sprays of prunus on a light green 
ground, 4 in. diam., K‘ang Hsi; a famille noire bowl and saucer- 
dish, the decoration identical to the preceding—the bowl, 3} in. 
diam. : the saucer dish, 5} in. diam., K‘ang Hsi; a Chinese famille 
rose armorial bowl, enamelled with sprays of roses, the coats-of- 
arms of the Freemasons’ Grand Lodge of England repeated 
five times, and the inscription round the base “‘ Done in Honour 
of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, Queen Street, London, 
Canton Thes of Decr. 1778,” the interior enamelled with festoons 
of flowers, 15} in. diam., Ch‘ien Lung; and a pair {of Chinese 
famille verte and Powder-blue bottles, of hexagonal form with 
globular bodies, tall cylindrical necks and convex belts below 
the slightly flared lips, enamelled with alternating panels of 
figures of ladies on garden terraces, utensils, and birds and 
flowering plants enclosed in lobed and shaped panels on a powder- 
blue ground, slightly decorated in gold, 18} in. high, K‘ang Hsi. 
SILVER 

On March roth Messrs. CHRISTIE are selling the collection 
of Early English spoons and Old English silver, the property of 
the late A. Ransford Collett, Esq., which includes a two-handled 
oval soup-tureen and cover, on four claw-and-ball feet, and with 
gadrooned border, each handle in the form of twin scrolls, the 
domed cover decorated with a rosette of gadrooning and sur- 
mounted by a crest finial, engraved with two coats-of-arms and 
crests, 12} in. long, by William Hall, 1803; a plain circular 
waiter, of shell-and-scroll outline, on three hoof feet, 7} in. diam., 
by Elias Cachart, 1756; a George I plain cylindrical mug, on 
moulded base with tapering sides, reeded lip, and scroll handle, 
3} in. high, by Timothy Ley, 1719; a Queen Anne plain cylin- 
drical tankard and cover, on moulded base, with a reeded rib 
round the body, the domed cover shaped at the lip and with 
scroll handle and corkscrew thumbpiece, engraved with arms of 
Nanney, and a crest in a framework of foliage, 7} in. high, by 
Matthew Lofthouse, 1710; a Charles II two-handled porringer, 
of shaped outline, the lower part of the body repoussé and chased 
with flowers in oval panels, the scroll handles decorated with 
terminal busts, 3} in. high, 1676, maker’s mark I.S., in monogram, 
probably for John Sutton; the Old English spoons and forks 
include six Queen Anne rat-tailed dessert spoons, by Thomas 
Sadler, 1710 (weight 4 oz. 14 dwt.) ; four William III rat-tailed 
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spoons, with trefoil tops, by Edward Gibson, circa 1700; a 
pair of Queen Anne rat-tailed spoons, with trefoil tops, engraved 
with the initials V.H.S., by Nathaniel Bullen, Chester, 1705 ; 
a Queen Anne rat-tailed spoon, with trefoil top, engraved with 
the initials H.P.IT., and the date 1709; the only mark on this 
spoon are the initials J.M. in script, conjoined, a pellet above m 
a shaped shield, struck thrice on the stem ; a Charles II silver-gilt 
four-pronged fork, with trifid top, the stem engraved with a 
hatched lozenge pattern, 1683, maker’s mark C.L.; a pair of 
Charles II Puritan spoons, the stems engraved with the initials 
L.R.I., probably 1663, by Lawrence Coles ; a Commonwealth 
stump-top spoon, by Stephen Venables, circa 1650, the back of 
the bowl engraved with a crest at a later date ; a James I seal-top 
spoon, 1603, maker’s mark, a crescent enclosing W., probably 
for Christopher Waiste; an Elizabethan small seal-top spoon, 
Leicester, circa 1600; a Henry VIII spoon, with maidenhead 
top, probably 1528, maker’s mark, a fringed S; the late Mr. 
Collett held that the date of this spoon is 1528. The date letter 
is, however, worn, and it is, therefore, difficult to arrive at a final 
decision; and an Early English spoon, with oval stem and 
diamond top, XVth century, the bowl damaged and perforated. 
Also in the collection are a few foreign spoons and forks, which 
include a Scandinavian spoon, with fluted tapering stem and 
cone finial, XVIIth century ; a German three-pronged fork, with 
trifid top, the stem engraved with a panel of pendant fruit and 
foliage, Augsburg, late XVIIth century, maker’s mark, a ewer, 
cf. Rosenberg, 605 (see illustration) ;. and a Dutch spoon, with 
trifid top, the back of the bowl engraved with a coat-of-arms 
and an inscription date, 1678. 
FURNITURE 

Messrs. SOTHEBY’S sale of March sth contains a few pieces 
of Old French and English furniture, including an XVIIIth- 
century oak commode, the plain rectangular top over an arcaded 
frieze, fitted with one long deep drawer carved to match, raised 
on turned front legs, 4 ft. rin. wide; a Louis XVI console 
table, the figured marble top above an acanthus and beaded 
moulding with a frieze of scrolling leafage, raised on four carved, 
fluted and tapering legs united by a stretcher, mounted with a 
sporting trophy motif, gilded, 4 ft. 1 in. wide; a French gilt 
drawing-room suite, four armchairs, four single chairs and a 
settee with shaped back and extra cushion, 6 ft. wide; a very 
fine Hepplewhite mahogany double window stool with scroll 
ends, the seat and sides stuffed and covered in silk damask, the 
framing carved with flower ovals and classical designs and having 
pierced pendants below the seat rail, raised on eight circular 
and fluted legs carved with leafage, two loose squabs covered en 
suite, 5 ft. wide ; a window stool, almost identical, from Ixworth 
Abbey, Suffolk, is reproduced in Macquoid & Edwards’s 
** Dictionary of English Furniture,” Vol. III, p. 175, Fig. 56; 
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and a pair of Stuart walnut armchairs, cane seats and panels to 
the backs within scroll framing, the top and front rails pierced 
and carved with a coronet above a flower-head, on turned 
supports and stretcher rails with scrolled front legs. Messrs. 
CHRISTIE’S sale on March 11th includes a Louis XVI marquetry 
commode, of serpentine shape, surmounted by a Brescia marble 
slab, 4 ft. 9 in. wide ; a Queen Anne walnut stool, 22 in. wide ; 
a George I semi-circular card table with folding top, fitted with 
two writing-slides and drawers in the frieze, 39 in. wide, illus- 
trated in “‘ The Dictionary of English Furniture” by Percy 
Macquoid and Ralph Edwards, Vol. III, p. 187, Figs. 9 and ga ; 
a William and Mary marquetry chest, fitted with five drawers 
and supported on bracket feet, inlaid with oval panels of seaweed 
marquetry in formal leaf borders, 38 in. wide; a set of four 
Hepplewhite mahogany chairs and two armchairs (see illustration), 
and a pair of Adam mahogany urns and pedestals, the urns 
designed as oviform vases with a band of dentelling round the 
shoulders surmounted by spiral knops, on rectangular pedestals 
carved in the centres with patere and borders of dentelling, 
each with folding doors, one enclosing trays, the other with two 
drawers and a tambour-panelled cupboard, one drawer con- 
taining two tea caddies, 5 ft. 4 in. high. 
FRENCH WORKS OF ART 

Messrs. SOTHEBY’S sale on March 5th contains a fine pair of 
Louis XVI candelabra, the four lights supported by cherub 
figures in bronze mounted on marble socles and resting on 
square ormolu bases (one faulty), 19 in. high ; a pair of Louis XVI 
ormolu candlesticks, in the form of slightly draped cupids, 
holding in their left hands sprays of roses, one of the blossoms of 
which forms the nozzle of the candlestick, supported on shaped 
plinths and circular bases, mounded with acanthus leaves, 
10} in., stamped marl H.D., on the bases; a pair of Louis XV 
gilt bronze candlesticks, the spiral vase-shaped stems and circular 
bases very finely mounded and decorated in rococo style, 9} in. 
high ; a plaster bust of George Washington, by Jean Antoine 
Houdon, turned three-quarters to his left, hair en queue, 
undraped, and supported on a circular socle, painted grey-black 
in imitation of bronze, 24 in. (see illustration); and a plaster 
bust of Benjamin Franklin, by Jean Jacques Caffieri, 1777, 
full face with hair falling to the shoulders, in coat with a scarf 
loosely tied round the open-necked shirt, stained black to repre- 
sent bronze, on a circular socle, 30 in. (see illustration) ; these 
busts were formerly in the possession of Lafayette, and were 
exhibited at the Panama Pacific International Exhibition, San 
Francisco, 1914. 


At the time of going to press only a few of this season’s sales 
have been held, and, therefore, very few prices are to hand. 
PRINTED BOOKS 
Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. held a sale of printed books on 
February 1st, 2nd and 3rd, and the “Annals of Sporting and 
Fancy Gazette,” thirteen volumes, fetched £32; ‘‘ The Sporting 
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Magazine or Monthly Calendar of the Transactions of the 
Turf,” the Chace etc. from the commencement of 1792 to 
1870, being Volume 1 to 156 fetched £60; Ackermann’s 
«« History of the University of Cambridge,” 2 volumes, portrait, 
64 coloured aquatint views and 15 coloured plates of costume, 
£26; John B. Papworth’s “ Select Views of London,” with 
historical sketches of some of the most interesting of its public 
buildings, 76 coloured aquatint plates, some folding, origina! 
boards, uncut, back repaired, label rubbed, in cloth slip-case 
size I1 in. by 75 in.), R. Ackermann (1816) £44; T. Boxall’s 
‘** Rules and Instructions for Playing at the Game of Cricket,” to 
which is subjoined the ‘‘ Laws and Regulations of Cricketters ”’ 
sic), first edition, folding plate (shaved at top), half calf, printed 
paper label on upper cover, I2mos Harrild & Billing (1803), £43; 
and John Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack, a set from the commence- 
ment to Vol. LXXIII; together with eleven duplicate volumes, 
the first 52 volumes in cloth, the later volumes in original wrappers, 
8vo (1864-1936), £33. 


CHINESE PORCELAIN AND EUROPEAN CERAMICS 

At SOTHEBY’S rooms on February 4th a fine famille rose bowl, 
decorated on a red and gold diaper ground, with brilliantly 
enamelled reserved panels of hunting scenes, the interior with 
deep lambrequin borders and a medallion of huntsmen ani 
hounds, 13 in., Ch‘ien Lung, rea'ized £26; a famille rose part 
service, comprising a deep dish, 15 in., a pair of large dishes, 
16 in., a pair of smaller dishes, 12} in., and nine plates, all with 
wavy rims, 9 in., Ch‘ien Lung, £19; a pair of Plymouth figures 
of Bacchic boys, slightly draped in puce scarves, holding bunches 
of grapes and supported on tree-trunk bases, ornamented with 
vine leaves and grapes, applied flowers and gilt and rococo 
borders, 5} in., £14 10s.; a fine Chantilly cache-pot with 
double moulded lion’s mask handles, superbly enamelled in 
Kakiemon style with bamboos and flowering plants, wheat leaves 
and “ rat and gourd vine” designs, under the moulded rim a 
broad band of stipple enamelled with chrysanthemums and 
other flowers in colours, 10 in. diameter, mark in red, £20; and 
a Meissen ewer and dish, the former of helmet shape, the latter 
oval with shaped sides, ornamented with panels of figure subjects 
and landscapes between ornate borders, in the manner of Herold, 
ewer 8} in., rosewater dish 14% in., mark in blue, £62. 


WORKS OF ART FROM THE MOSS COLLECTION 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S sale of works of art, the property of 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. Moss, on February 5th, a Chamberiain 
tea and desser: service, brilliantly enamelled with a Japan pattern 
in red, blue, green and gold, comprising teapot, cover and stand, 
sugar basin and cover, milk jug, centre dish, seven shaped dishes, 
eleven plates, fifteen cups and ten saucers, Chamberlain mark 
in red, fetched £19; a collection of Masonic glass, engraved 
with various Masonic insignia and emblems, comprising a 
punch bowl and toddy lifter, a cylindrical rummer, a pair of 
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decanters, a goblet, ten rummers, five tumblers in two sizes, a 
set of ten firing glasses, and seven other various glasses, £19 10s. ; 
a famille rose Masonic bowl, painted within reserved panels 
with various Masonic insignia, European figures, clouds, cherubs 
and temples, divided by Masonic arm, I0in., and another 
larger bowl and two Masonic tankards, 4} in., Ch‘ien Lung, 
£41; an incense burner of rectangular form, on four scroll feet, 
with ribbed lugs on the corners and sides, the cover surmounted 
by a finely chased and pierced gilt-bronze top, the body decorated 
with archaic fret and masks in coloured enamels on a pale 
turquoise ground, 12 in., six-character mark and period of 
Ch‘ien Lung, £21; a fine altar set of an incense burner and 
cover, a pair of beakers and a pair of Pricket altar candlesticks, 
with gilt-bronze pierced knop and panels, the light blue ground 
ornamented in coloured enamels with a conventional floral 
design enriched with Buddhistic symbols of Happy Augury, 
16 in., 17 in. and 14 in., Ch‘ien Lung, £39; and a Greek Island 
cover of unusually large size, embroidered in red and outlined 
in white with a repeating lattice and star medallion design 
enclosed by conventional hooked motifs, 7 ft. 1oin. by 6 ft., 
XVIIth century, £29; the total realized for the whole collection 
was £2,192. 
SILVER 

At Messrs. Puttick & SIMPSON’S sale of Old Silver on 
January 14th, which realized a total of £3,078, a set of four 
George III fluted circular entrée dishes and covers, the borders 
chased with shells and foliage scrolls, by Philip Rundell, 1820, 
fetched £106 12s. 10d. ; a George III cup and cover chased with 
allegorical figures, mask and snake handles, gilt (1802), £26 8s. ; 
an Edward VI apostle spoon, the Master, the bowl engraved 
with initials I.I.C., by Nicholas Barthemew (1550), the figure 
gilt, £240, over 2,520s. per ounce (see illustration in January 
Apollo) ; and a pair of George II plain sauce boats, with gadroon 
borders and scroll handles, on shell feet, by Baniel Piers (1750), 
£85 13s. 7d. 

EDINBURGH SALES 

At Messrs. DOWELL’S rooms on January 29th a Sheffield 
double-handled sauce tureen and cover, gadrooned and shell 
borders, and a hot-water jug realized £6 6s.; and at their sale 
on February 5th a mahogany bureau-bookcase, 2 ft. 10 in. wide 
fetched £21; an antique tooled leather games box, containing 
set of Chinese red and ivory chessmen, draughts and other games, 
and leather games board, £8 ; and a George II mahogany bureau 
bookcase, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, £20; at the same rooms on February 
13th “‘ Interior of a Dutch Church,” by J. Bosboom, on panel 
10} in. by 8} in., fetched £15 15s.; ‘“‘ Outside the Tavern: An 
Italian Holiday,” by Raf. Sorbi, £94 10s.; “‘ A Village Street 
Scene,” by Sam. Peplde, £28 7s.; ‘‘ The Home Coming,” by 
Ph. Sadee, £44 2s.; and “ Portrait of a Gentleman of the 
Period,’ by Cornelius Janssens, £17 17s. 
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C. 42. ARMS ON BOOK-STAMPBP, circa 1650.—Arms: Or 
a chevron ermine between three bur leaves proper, Burwell ; 
impaling, sable three martlets in bend between two bendlets 
argent, Derhaugh. 





[he stamp of Sir Jeffery Burwell, Knight of Rougham, co. 
Suffolk, who was knighted at Whitehall, 16 March, 1662-3, 
and died 6 July, 1684. He married Elizabeth, daughter and sole 
heir of Thomas Derhaugh of Colston Hall, co. Suffolk; she, 
who was born in 1604, died 24 October, 1678, and with her 
husband was buried at Rougham. Their only child Mary married 
22 February, 1670, Robert Walpole, of Houghton, co. Norfolk, 
M.P. for Castle Rising. 


Cc. 43. ARMS ON SILVER MITRE FROM PASTORAL 
STAFF BY REBECCA EMES AND EDWARD BARNARD, 
circa 1820.—Arms: On dexter; Gules a crosier and key in 
saltire surmounted by an open book or in the fess point, in chief 
a lion passant guardant or and in base a pineapple proper, the 
See of Jamaica : On sinister ; Azure on a pale between two doves 
rising argent, beaked and legged proper, three crosses patée 
gules, a chief or, thereon two roses gules, barbed and seeded 
proper, Lipscomb. 


This mitre was evidently engraved for the Rt. Revd. Christopher 
Lipscomb, D.D., first Bishop of Jamaica, 1824-1843. He 
was born in 1772, was Bursar and Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
1823, and died 4 April, 1843. 


C.44. ARMS ON GOLD AND SILVER CHALICE, 
ITALIAN, XVIIth CENTURY.—(1) Arms: Accolée. The 
shield on the sinister side, viz., “‘ or three broth pots sable,” is 
that of Pignatelli, and that on the dexter may be the Arms of a 
See in Italy. 

Pope Innocent XII, 1691-1700, was Antonio Pignatelli, who 
was born at Naples 13 March, 1615, and died 27 September, 1700. 


2) BADGE ON PAIR WINE COOLERS, circa 1810.—The 
number forty-two surrounded by the Motto of the Thistle 
enclosed in a wreath of laurel, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, 
and a sphinx in base, the whole imposed on the star of the Thistle. 


This is obviously a badge of the 42nd Regiment, now the Ist 
Battalion of the Royal Highlanders, Black Watch. 


C. 45. ARMS ON SHEFFIELD TRAY, circa 1820.—Arms : 
Argent a fess gules between two bars gemel wavy azure ; impaling 
azure a castle triple towered and embattled argent, masoned 
sable, windows and porch gules. Crest: An Elephant’s head 
couped argent, collared gules. 
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These are the arms of Eliot (Earl of St. Germans) impaling 
Macleod. 


C. 46. ARMS ON SILVER TOBACCO BOX, LONDON, 
1691.—Arms: Quarterly 1 and 4, on a pale three leopards’ 
faces; 2 and 3, a chevron ermine between three men’s heads 


armed proper. Crest: A leopard’s face. 

No tinctures being shown for these arms, they are difficult to 
identify, but they may be intended for Okewold quartering Owen. 
Okewold of Odington, co. Gloucester, actually had a field vair 
and the leopard’s face in the crest was between two wings, but 
it is difficult to attribute them to any other name. 


The cypher of J.A.O.R.B.D. on base of the box was apparently 
engraved at a date somewhat later than the arms on the lid. 


C. 47. ARMS ON SILVER GILT ALMS DISH, circa 1700.— 
Arms: Quarterly of 13; 1. Booth; 2. ?; 3. Barton; John 
de Bouth, temp. Edw. II, married Agnes, daughter and heir of 
Sir Gilbert de Barton; 4. Venables; Sir Robert Bouth of 
Dunham Massie married Douce, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
William Venables of Bollen, co. Chester; 5. Bradburne; 6. 
Massy; John Fitton of Bollen married Cecily, daughter and 
co-heir of Sir Hamon de Massie; 7. Fitton; Joan, mother of 
Sir William Venables, was daughter and heir of Hamon Fitton ; 
8. Mountfort ; George Bothe married Catherine, daughter and 
heir of Robert Mountfort of Bescote, co. Stafford ; 9. Mountfort, 
co. Norfolk; 10. Assheton; Sir William Bothe married 
Margaret, daughter and co-heir of Sir Thomas Assheton of 
Assheton, co. Lancs.; 11. Askeby or Shapeley; 12. Egerton ; 
William Booth married Vere, 2nd daughter and co-heir of Thomas 
Egerton, Viscount Brackley, Lord Chancellor of England; 13. 
Langham; Sir Henry Booth, 1st Earl of Warrington, married 
Mary, daughter and heir of Sir James Langham, Baronet, of 
Cottesbrooke, co. Northampton. 





Supporters : 


Dexter, a lion rampant ; 
bristled and unguled or. 


sinister, a boar sable, 
Motto : Quod ero spero. 


This is the quarterly coat of George Booth, second and last Earl 
of Warrington, and was apparently engraved before his marriage, 
or he would have shown the arms of his wife in pretence if she 
had any, which is doubtful. He was born 2 May, 1675, and though 
a minor was Lord-Lieutenant of Cheshire, 1694; he married 
at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 9 April, 1702, Mary, daughter and 
co-heir of John Oldbury, of London, merchant, and received 
with her a fortune of £40,000. She died 3 April, 1740. His 
wife was described in the Suffolk Letters as “ a limber dirty fool ” 
in 1722, he himself being called “‘ the stiffest of all stiff things.” 
He died, aged 83, 2 August, 1758, without male issue. 
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LA BELLE GRECQUE By LANCRET 


From the picture in the Wallace Collection—by permission 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN SILVER 
WORK PARTI 


F you travel the highways of 

the United States and let your 

caravan rest for brief spells, 

you may learn much that is 
not written. Particularly do you 
come to realize how tenaciously 
the traditions brought by the 
first arrivals from Europe have 
survived ; and how each of these 
several traditions is still peculiar 
to a well-defined section of the 
people. Thus, for example, if 
you follow the road from Florida through 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
to California (and it is indeed a wonderful 
experience), you come upon much _ that 
recalls the French Huguenots in Louisiana, 
and something of the early German settlers, 
and of those who came from Great Britain ; 
but as you pass westward the influence of the 
Spanish conquerors becomes predominant. And 
if, perchance, you extend your wanderings to 
Old Mexico, the Central American republics, 
and the northern countries of South America, 
the Iberian influence is even more pronounced 
in both the customs and the crafts. 


While in the crafts, however, the forms are 
fundamentally those of Old Spain, with certain 
influences derived from France and England, 
there is evidence that the native craftsmen 
developed a marked individuality in their work, 
and this is particularly noticeable in the silver 
work. Occasionally, objects of silver come to 


Fig. I. 





HEMISPHERICAL CUP WITH HANDLE. 
Probably Mexican 


Fig. II. 
Diameter at rim, 4} in. Weight, 13 ozs. 
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light which were made by early 
men who migrated to the 
Americas from Spain. Any such 
as these are ornamented in the 
somewhat profuse manner popu- 
lar in that country, but the pieces 
made in the Americas are, as a 
rule, quite plain. This plainness 
may be accounted for by the fact 
that the later Spanish-American 
silver work was made by native 
craftsmen who, while able to 
produce the shapes, were not sufficiently skilled 
to attempt the ambitious repoussé and chased 
ornamentation. Another characteristic is the 
unusually thick metal from which even quite 
small pieces are hammered, or “ raised ” as it 
is technically known. 


In recent years, some attention has been 
directed to this silver work, more especially by 
a small group of collectors in New Mexico, 
Texas, and California. And it was as the writer’s 
“caravan ”’ rested in different parts of these 
States, and in several of the republics to the 
south that opportunities offered to study a large 
number of specimens. Unfortunately many are 
unmarked, and as the styles are in every way 
similar, it is not possible to definitely attribute 
the unmarked pieces to any particular section 
of the former Spanish-Colonial possessiors. 
Also it must be borne in mind that many of 
the pieces which may possibly have been made 
in Guatema'a, Salvador, Nicaragua, or other 





HEMISPHERICAL CUP WITH HANDLE. 
Weight, 6} 0zs. Probably Mexican 


Fig. III. 
Diameter at rim, 4} in. 
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Fig. VII. CUP WITH STRAIGHT TAPERING SIDES 
AND LOW SPREADING FOOT. Diameter at rim, 4 in. 
Weight, 60z. Found in New Mexico 


reveals a certain immatureness in the Spanish- 
Colonial work. This is perhaps curious in view 
of the fact that a number of the latter are 
punched with combinations of letters which 
would seem to denote Spanish surnames, 
though, in some instances, they may denote 
names of places; but any suggestions as to 
their meaning are apparently speculative at 
the best. 

This use of abbreviations conforms with the 
practice in Spain, where silver is found punched 
TOLE for Toledo, BAR (Barcelona), AVIN 
(Avinon), COR (Cordoba), and several others. 
Of the abbreviations used in Spain, there are 
records which allow of definite identification ; 
but in the Spanish-Americas no such records 
seem to exist, and one finds three or more 
letters in a combination which, even if seem- 
ingly intelligible, are frequently suggestive of 
several interpretations. 

Some of the examples illustrated here bear 
one or another of these abbreviations, but so 


far it has not been possible to obtain any really 
definite “translation” of them. The hemi- 
spherical cup on the low moulded foot with a 
somewhat crude handle (Fig. III), for example, 
is marked near the rim with what appears to 
be the Mexico bird, the letters CH4 and 
MHRRAZ, each in a separate punch. At 
times, the letters would seem to denote the 
combination of two names, as in MENDA- 
ROZQUETA with the letter B above, which 
was found on a dinner plate accompanied, in 
separate punches, by ZALDIVAR and D with 
a crown above, the crowned D being noticeably 
smaller than the other letters. 


Certain objects of this silverwork are asso- 
ciated with customs largely peculiar to the 
Spanish-Americas. Cups such as those shown 
in Figs. II, III, and VII might suggest their 
being intended for tea or coffee, but this is 
gainsaid by the fact that silver, being a ready 
conductor of heat, is impracticable for vessels 
from which very hot liquids would be drank. 
Actually, these small bowls, or cups, were at 
no time in common use’ and are seldom met 
with to-day except as curios. Their original 
purpose seems to have been for fruit salads, or 
sweetmeats, and though some number of them 
might have been used by a wealthy host to 
impress his guests at an important function, it 
is unlikely that the average well-to-do family 
would possess more than a few. 

Most of these pieces suggest that a handle 
has been added later, for though the bowls are 
finely wrought, the handles are often crude both 
in form and in the manner in which they are 
affixed to the bowls. Each of the two hemi- 
spherical specimens (Figs. II and III) resembles 
the Chinese porcelain bowls, and this influence 
is present also in the tall foot of Fig. II, for this 
form is found in both early Chinese bronzes 





Fig. VIII. 


NATURAL 


GOURD MATE CUPS, carved, one with silver mounts. 


Spanish-American 


By permission of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN SILVER WORK 





Fig. VI. SILVER-GILT ROSEWATER DISH, with elaborate decoration and raised boss, enamelled with a coat-of-arms, 23 in. diameter 
Spanish XVIIth century 
Now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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Fig. IXa. SILVER TUBES, closed and perforated at one end, known as bombilla, through which maté is sucked. 


Spanish-American 


By permission of the Trustees of the British Museum 


and pottery. While, however, the two objects 
are almost identical in size (respectively 4} in. 
and 4} in. diameter at the rim) they differ con- 
siderably in weight, that in Fig. III being 6} oz. 
and that in Fig. II 13 0z. Each gives evidence 
of expert hammerwork, for the surfaces, both 
inside and out, are planished with remarkable 
care, and the bowl of Fig. II is ornamented with 
an incised band. The other tea-cup-like vessel 
(Fig. VII) has straight sides tapering to a low 
concave base with an applied low foot; this 
also is slightly more than 4 in. diameter at the 
rim and weighs 6 oz. 

Another vessel peculiar to the Spanish- 
Americas is the maté cup, in which the Paraguay 
tea is infused. This tea was formerly restricted 





Fig. IXb. 


to the Paraguay Indians, who drank it in large 
quantities. Later, after the arrival of the Jesuit 
missionaries, who believed it to possess curative 
properties, the herb was introduced by them to 
other parts of the Americas, where it became 
as popular as it was with the Indians of Para- 
guay ; and to the present time, both rich and 
poor drink maté four or even more times a day. 


Every confirmed maté drinker prefers the 
cup formed of a gourd, or calabash, the narrow 
part of which is so cut that a small hole is left 
at the top of the fruit. The poorer classes leave 
their natural cups unadorned, other than 
perhaps carving and polishing them, but the 
wealthier maté enthusiasts mount the gourds 
in silver, while the cups entirely of silver, if 














SILVER TUBES, closed and perforated at one end, known as bombilla, through which maté is sucked. Spanish-American 


By permission of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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' Fig. X. BEAKER, with handle fastened by threaded studs and small nuts, and 
f one with a snake handle. Height of each, 4in. Weights, 11} oz. and 13 oz. 





ATIVE £8705 






Fig. XI. BOWL, with fluted sides. Diameter at rim, 14 in. Weight, 40 oz. 





Fig. XII. TYPES OF PLAIN BEAKERS, the handles probably later. Heights (left to right). 5 in., 4} in., 4? in. 
Average weight, I2 oz. 
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Fig. XIII. MATE CUP, entirely of silver. Height, 5 in. 
Mexican, probably XI Xth century 


not common, are by no means unknown. There 
is a representative collection of these interesting 
cups in the Ethnographical Department at the 
British Museum, and the Trustees have kindly 
permitted several of the specimens to tec 
illustrated with this article. 


Fig. VIII shows types of the natural gourd 
carved with various motifs, the handle of onc 
being mounted in silver with a bird ornament, 
and silver is also applied to the rim and shoulder. 
Two in Fig. V, while retaining the gourd 
form, are entirely of silver, which is lightly 
engraved. The others in this illustration are 
natural gourds mounted in silver, and one of 
these is an unusual type; instead of being 
mounted round the rim and shoulder, it is 
placed in a silver bowl-like base, in which it is 
held by straps and supported by somewhat dis- 
proportionate bird claw and ball feet. In 
addition to the earlier maté cups, a relatively 
modern silver example is shown (Fig. XIII) to 
illustrate a curious variation of the traditional 
gourd shape. 


One would naturally say that tea, or any 
other beverage was drank, but strictly speaking, 
maté is sucked. The vessel is half filled with 
dried and crushed leaves of the herb on which 


hot water is poured to infuse them, the liquid 
then being sucked through a small tube, usually 
of silver, with one end closed and perforated, 
known as a bombilla (see Figs. [Xa and IXb), to 
prevent the small particles of the leaves passing 
into the mouth. The first guest, having sucked 
up the liquid, refills the vessel with hot water 
and passes it—without removing the bombilla— 
to his neighbour, who repeats the ceremony ; 
and it is repeated until the essence of the maté 
leaves is exhausted. 

In connexion with the small fruit bowls, 
reference was made to the likelihood of handles 
having been added at a later date; and this 
applies equally to many of the finely shaped 
beakers (Fig. XII), which are especially 
numerous. As a rule the bodies of these drink- 
ing cups are skilfully hammered, but the handles 
are poorly fashioned, disproportionate, and 
roughly fastened to the body. In fact, a handle 
is sometimes affixed by a threaded stud at the 
top and bottom, passed through the side of the 
beaker, and each made fast by a small nut on 
the inside, as is the case with the example to 
the left in Fig. X. With beakers, there is the 
same use of heavy metal, some of the beakers, 
which are only 4 in. to 4} in. in height, weighing 
as much as [3 oz. 

One of the more representative collections 
which the writer was privileged to study at 
leisure comprised several hundred specimens of 
Spanish-Colonial silver; and in examining 
these, it was noticeable that any bearing the 
Mexico marks were particularly well made. 
The large bowl (Fig. XI) might be used to 
illustrate this. It is raised, and shows one of 
the various methods adopted to stiffen the sides 
of larger objects. The bowl is 14 in. diameter 
and 3} in. deep, the weight being 40 oz. 

By means of a small tool, a series of twenty- 
eight ribs are formed on the inside to afford 
rigidity, and, at the same time, shape the 
outside into an equal number of convex flutes. 
The craftsman also regulated his hammering 
so that the metal at the rim is thicker, which 
again added to the rigidity of the shape. This 
bowl bears the Mexico marks and, in separate 
punches, FGDA and GAAMANO. 

The second part of this article will deal with 
dishes, plates, and other table ware which were 
produced by the native hammerers in enormous 
quantities throughout the Spanish-Americas. 
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T their best early rowing prints are of such 
admirable quality, and even at their worst 
of such unusual interest that it is remarkable 
that they are not more generally favoured by 

the collector of sporting prints. Admittedly, the supply 
and range of rowing prints is limited. The sport itself, 
so far as rowing in organized races is concerned, hardly 
existed at all before the year of Waterloo. Even so, 
these prints deserve to be more widely sought after 
than they are. They are not expensive as sporting 
prints go, and because their present price is so much 
less inflated than is the case with early illustrations 
of other forms of sport, their value is almost certain to 
increase considerably in years to come. 

1820, or thereabouts, may be fixed as the earliest 
date of which authentic rowing prints may be found. 
The first inter-University Boat Race is recorded as 
having taken place on June roth in the year 1829. It 
was rowed not over the present course at Putney, but 
at Henley, and Oxford won convincingly by several 
lengths. Although the race was the first of its kind 
it proved, like the first Grand National, a matter of 
wide popular interest from the beginning. Large 
crowds turned up to line the banks of the river, and 
the occasion was considered sufficiently notable to merit 
the publication of two prints—one of the Oxford and 
one of the Cambridge crew. Both these prints are 
to-day rare, and any collector who is able to obtain one 
may regard himself as lucky. There is no inscription 
on either of the plates, but they are easily identifiable 
by the colours—Oxford white with a dark blue stripe, 
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secceree 


A 


PROCESSION OF BOATS, OXFORD 


and Cambridge white with pink sashes. The type of 
boat shown is reasonably like the actual boat used by the 
Oxford crew, which is still preserved by the Oxford 
University Boat House: about soft. long, without 
outriggers, and almost unbelievably heavy to modern 
eyes. The artists responsible for all early rowing 
prints seldom seem to have possessed any considerable 
grasp of their subject, and to the rowing men one of 
the sources of entertainment in the pictures is finding the 
faults, but the traditional practice of depicting the eight 
men with their backs curved as though bowed down 
with extreme age may well be justified when we consider 
the clumsiness of the boats they had to drive along. 
Both these early prints of the Boat Race are aquatints, 
and their engraver is unknown, though believed with 
good reason to be Robert Havell. Round about 1830 
the growing popularity of boat racing brought forth 
quite a number of prints, not unlike these first two 
illustrations of the Boat Race. The publishers of prints 
of this type were naturally concerned with finding as 
wide a market for their publications as possible, and it 
must be remembered that the young rowing men at the 
Universities who were the most likely purchasers were 
not, whatever their expectations, as wealthy a class as 
the racing and hunting folk whose patronage led to the 
high development of hunting and racing prints. If 
the artist had produced a print showing the eight of one 
college only, it must have been unlikely that the extent 
of the sales, and the price obtainable, would have made 
the venture a sufficiently profitable one. It is probably 
this reason which accounts for the fact that many of 
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THE FIRST CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CREW, 1829 





THE EXETER BOAT (ABOUT 1830 
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THE ETON-WESTMINSTER RACE, 1848 


these early rowing prints carry no inscription below the 
picture. The plates were made and prints produced 
with the colours of, say, Magdalen. The necessary 
wording could then be written on by hand underneath 
or printed separately, if, indeed, it was necessary for 
any wording to be added at all. The same plates could 
then be used, with the necessary change in the college 
colours, to produce a print which might equally be 
titled as representing the eight of Lincoln, Exeter, 
University College or another. All these early prints 
of about 1830 and the few years following are of the 
greatest attraction because they are not only pleasing 
from the rowing point of view, but they regularly 
depict the college barges crowded with spectators and 
gay with bunting, while behind may be seen the towers 
and spires of the University. 

By the middle of the XIXth century the popularity 
of the Boat Race had increased so considerably that a 
much larger number of publishers seemed to have 
found it profitable to produce Boat Race prints. By 
that time the aquatint had—much as it is to be regretted— 
dropped out of use, and it was replaced in the main by 
lithography, which remained the principal medium for 
Boat Race prints throughout the forties, fifties and 
sixties of the last century. There is a coloured litho- 
graph of the race of 1874, of which a number of good 
copies are still to be found. According to the records 
Cambridge won this race by one length, but here again 
the publisher seems to have kept a shrewd eye on his 
sales and tactfully arranged that it should be a little 
difficult to decide in the picture which is the Oxford 
and which is the Cambridge crew. Incidentally both 
boats are depicted 2s being stroked from bow side ! 


Another notable -lithograph is a view at Mortlake 
of the Boat Race of 1868, which the Dark Blue crew won 
by six lengths. This is by Thomas Boyes after George 
Chambers, and it was published, a few months after 
the event, by J. Hogarth and Sons. A particularly 
interesting feature of this print is that it shows the 
great crush of steamers and other craft which followed 
almost on the rudders of the crews and must have 
affected very seriously the fairness of the race. 

Summer Eights at Oxford have also produced their 
prints, and several of them are still to be obtained— 
most of them published by James Ryman of Oxford. 
Sometimes we find the artist a little confused in his 
mind between the rowing practices of Eton and of 
Oxford, and G. Howes, who will be known to many 
collectors for his railway prints, made three water 
colours which were afterwards lithographed by Vincent 
Brookes, and which show “‘ The Procession of the 
Boats” at Oxford. 

Crews in training also form the subject of illus- 
trations, and there is an attractive lithograph in existence, 
published by William Mackenzie and in colour, showing 
the University eight in training on the Isis in 1866— 
the mid-Victorian equivalent of to-day’s Press photo- 
graphs in our morning papers. There is also a print in 
colour showing members of the London Rowing Club 
of the year 1857, with an eight in the foreground, a 
sculling boat and a pair behind it, and a twelve-oar 
in the distance. This print is unusual because the men 
in the boats in the foreground are portraits of early 
members of the club, and the original oil painting from 
which it was taken may still be seen in the dining-room 
of the London Rowing Club at Putney to-day. 
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AN EARLY CHESTER REGATTA, 1854 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE, 1874 


The Tideway, indeed, attracted its fair share of 
attention from the print publishers, and there is a 
coloured lithograph by T. Picken “after a drawing 
made on the spot by J. F. Martin,” showing the final 
heat of the champion prize at the Thames Grand 
Regatta, Putney, 1848. This “ Thames Grand Regatta ” 
was presumably the forerunner of the Metropolitan 
Regatta of the present day. One can only regret that 
the Head of the River Race is not of earlier origin. 
What a splendid subject it would have made for som: 
of these early print makers. 

Although Boat Race prints do not seem to have 
been published every year they made their appearance 
whenever any notable circumstances justified special 
commemoration, and it is natural that so remarkable an 
event as the dead-heat of 1877 should be recorded. The 
lithograph, which is well-known, is after Charles 
Robinson, and shows the Oxford crew in the foreground 
on the Middlesex station. 

Mr. V. P. Sabin, who owns one of the finest private 
collections of rowing prints, has in his possession an 
early oil-painting—the date is probably about 1825— 
which, although I know of no print made after it, is of 
sufficiently remarkable interest to justify its inclusion 
in this article. Its present owner bought it in Germany, 
but it shows a bumping race between Brasenose and 
Jesus, the former just leading. Folly Bridge can be 
seen in the background and Tom Tower is plainly 


identifiable in the distance. Pasted on the back is the 
following explanation which well deserves quotation 
in full : 


“A Boat Race on the River Isis. To a member of 
the University, the busy scene which we have attempted 
to represent will require no explanation (many of them 
will say hereafter with pleasure, Et quorum pars 
magna fui) farther than that the view has been taken 
from the towing path nearly opposite the confluence 
of the Cherwell and the Isis. 


“It may be necessary to inform the stranger that 
it is usual with the young gentlemen of the University 
on summer evenings to try their skill and strength in 
boatraces. The interest and emulation, amounting 
to enthusiasm, which is excited upon the occasion, the 
Publisher feels to be beyond the efforts of the graphic 
pencil. He must content himself then, however 
unwilling, with as faithful a delineation as possible, of 
two eight oared boats at the moment of their arrival 
at the goal, which is the House Boat of Stephen Davis, 
moored off Christ Church Meadow.” 


There follows a list of the men in the two crews. 
The reference to the publisher suggests that a print 
of this painting exists, and I should be interested to 
know of copies. The little essay pasted on the back 
of the canvas was evidently the original of the publisher’s 
announcement intended for the print. 
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BOOKBINDINGS AT THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: PARTIV. 


GERMAN BINDINGS 


HE products of the bookbinder’s craft 

in Germany exhibit that solidity and 

durability which, we may confidently 

state, is the chief merit of a binding— 
as a binding. Especially do those character- 
istic pig-skin bindings so frequently found on 
books hailing from Northern Germany (and 
of which the Museum has a goodly number) 
seem to defy decay ; while the softer leathers— 
buck, deer and asses’ skin, associated with the 
South German lands—although less _ ever- 
lasting, are yet eloquent of German solidity. 
That eminent authority, W. H. James Weale, 
than whom perhaps no greater bibliophile ever 
lived, gives it as his opinion that the best 
material of all for the binding of books seems to 
have been asses’ skin as prepared in South 
Germany in the XVth century. It would 
appear that it was immune from attack by any 
of the usual enemies of books. 

With the exception of a number of volumes 
bound in the XIVth century at the Benedictine 
Monastery of SS. Peter and Paul, Erfurt, the 
covers of German books first seem to have 
been adorned with stamps in the XVth century. 
The greater number both of manuscripts and 
early printed books until well into the XVIth 
century were bound in boards, backed and 
only partly covered with leather or pigskin. 
But Germany, in common with countries such 
as Italy and France, had, in the days when 
books were indeed rarities, employed gold- 
smiths, jewellers and enamellers to adorn 
The Gospels and other books in their ecclesi- 
astical treasuries with precious covers to 
match their precious contents. 

Thus we may appropriately introduce our 
brief survey of the Museum’s German bindings 
by referring to the fine Rhenish example 
illustrated in our Fig. I. This, the cover of a 
Gospel-book of the late Xth or early XIth 
century, is of beechwood overlaid with gold, 
enriched with plaques of cloisonné enamel and 
set with precious stones. The richness of 
effect with the cabochon-cut gems set in the 
midst of gold repoussé devices, alternating with 
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the smooth coloured panels of enamel, forms a 
fitting frame to the figure in low relief of the 
Saviour enthroned, blessing, with the closed 
book of His Gospels resting upon the left knee. 
An enamelled inscription borders this central 
relief with the words MATHEVS ET MARCVS 
LVCAS SCSQ IOHANE VOX HORV QVATVOR REBOAT 
TE XPE REDEMPTOR in white enamel on 
translucent blue ground. 

Of German bindings in leather the Victoria 
and Albert Museum possesses nothing so early 
as the four or more Erfurt bindings at the 
British Museum. Nor does it possess any 
specimen of the binding of John Richenbach 
of Gyslingen, Wiirtemberg, whose work is the 
earliest to bear the binder’s name. A Virgil 
(MS. 11,958) may be seen at Bloomsbury. 





Fig. Il. BINDING BY CONRAD OF STRASBURG. 
Circa 1472. Brown calf, blind-stamped. 12 in. by 8} in. 
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century. 


But, contemporary with this binder, who, 
by the way, was a priest, and doubtless an 
amateur, was Conrad of Strasburg (Conradus 
de Argentina), a specimen of whose work is 
shown in Fig II. It would seem that he was 
a professional, for his bindings show great skill 
in the placing of the stamps, which themselves 
are at times beautifully designed and well cut. 
The binding in question, a copy of Alberti de 
Eyb, Margarita poetica, Nuremberg, 1472, 
is of brown calf remarkably well preserved, 
and perhaps all the better for having lost its 
metal clasps and studs, since we can now see 
the entire tooling. The latter is blind, one 
might almost say “of course,’ since gilt 
tooling was only introduced about 1470, and 
did not come into general use, even in Germany, 
until some time later. It is decorated with a 
framework of four-line fillets intersecting and 
enclosing a central space divided into three 
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Beechwood 
overlaid with 
gold, enriched 
cloisonné enamel 
and precious 
stones. I10in. by 


83 in. 


oblong and six square compartments, all filled 
by small stamps. The fillets are doubtless 
roulette, but individual stamps were used for 
the remainder. While the repetition is not 
too elegant as a design, yet we may note the 
precision of workmanship. Between the edge 
of the frame and the fore edge of the board 
is the binder’s name, Conradus de Argentina, 
between two flowers. 

Another very well preserved leather binding 
of the second half of the XVth century is that 
shown in Fig. III. It is a largish book, 
Duranti’s Rationale divinorum officiorum, 1464, 
and, as our photograph will show, is decorated 
with diamond-shaped compartments each filled 
with a leaf-like device with deeply tooled edges 
and variously meandering “ veins ”’ leading to 
a central whorlled rosette. These leaves are 
built up by a most original use of the stamps 
forming the serrated edges; the rosettes, 
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century. 


BROWN CALF, GERMAN. 


Second half XVth 
Rational divinorum officiorum 1464. 
16} in. by I1 in. 


Duranti. 


touched with gilt, being added after the veins 
had been rouletted. The leaves are separated 
by crossing fillets between which are smaller 
rosettes in blind tooling. Surrounding the 
whole is a border of interest, being a favourite 
design, the slender pole enwreathed with 
foliage, which a little later is replaced (circa 
1470) by the ragged staff and leaves. It will 
be noticed that this feature is built up of 
separately impressed stamps of the same tool. 

A little later than this specimen is that shown 
in Fig. IV. Here we have a typical example 
of a style of ornamentation which came into 
vogue about 1470, and was for close upon half a 
century employed in most parts of Germany. 
This, a binding in brown calf, dating from about 
1483, is blind tooled and still retains its metal 
mounts. 

The double ogee-shaped device of undulat- 
ing lines gradually took the place of the inter- 
secting diagonals, and the enclosed spaces 
usually had, as here, a conventional floral 
ornament, but sometimes rarely the figure of a 
saint or an animal One may take this as a 
good specimen of the style of binding, emanating 
from Nuremberg, which set a fashion in the 


latter part of the XVth century. Its border of 
fillets encloses diamond-shaped stamps of a 
small floral device, while above is the word 
BARTHOLOMEUS, in bold Gothic type. This 
refers to the title of the book, ‘‘ De proprietatibus 
rerum Fratris Bartholomei (Glanvilla) anglici,” 
Nuremberg, 1483. The volume was given to 
the Carthusian monastery of Buxheim (in 
Suabia) by Hilprandus Brandenburg, a monk 
of the house. The metal mounts are con- 
temporary, and the bold banding of the back is 
characteristic. 

The large binding, or rather, front cover, 
for that is all it is, shown in our Fig. V, is an 
exceptional one, dating from circa 1500. Its 
pale buckskin is considerably worn and is 
adorned with blind tooling of diamonds of four 
lined fillets enclosing small diamond-shaped 
stamps. Its chief interest, perhaps, lies in the 
fact that it is embellished with an applique- 
embroidered figure of the crucified Saviour, 
still quite well preserved, and a label of parch- 
ment inscribed in manuscript with a partly 





Fig. IV. BINDING OF 
stamped with metal mounts. 


BROWN LEATHER, blind- 
Circa 1483. 10{ in. by 8} in. 
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Saxony, 1572. 


BINDING OF BUCKSKIN. Blind-stamped panels by T. Kruger. 


Fig. VI. 
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Fig. V. BINDING OF BUCKSKIN, blind-tooled, with 
appliqué embroidery and metal mounts. Circa 19500. 
25} in. by 16} in. 


obliterated title which shows the book to have 
been an Antiphonarium. It has heavy brass 
mounts on the fore edge. 

An important specimen (Fig. VI) hails 
from Saxony, the binding of a copy of Gentis 
Silesia Annales, by Joachim Curei, Wite- 
berge, 1571. This, too, is a folio volume, of 
buckskin decorated with blind stamps. The 
outer border of flowing foliage is roll produced, 
and forms a frame for impressed panels of the 
finest workmanship. On the side shown, besides 
the four portrait panels, there are delicate 
friezes top and bottom, showing in very low 
relief the Blessed Trinity and the Cardinal 
Virtues. Corresponding with these on the 
other side are peasants dancing. These are 
roll produced. 

The portrait panels are all half-length 
figures. The first is Charles V, habited in 
rich armour, holding uplifted sword and orb. 
Above is a shield with the double eagle enclosed 


within the collar of the Golden Fleece. The 
pillars of Hercules are seen on either hand 
joined by a scroll inscribed PLVS VLTRA CAROLVS 
QVINTVS. On a_ label at the foot is written: 
CAROLE MORTALES DVBITANT HOMO SISNE DEVSVE : 
SVNT TVA SCEPTRA HOMINIS SED TVA FACTA DEI. 

Below the Emperor’s arm are the artist’s 
initials, T. K. (Thomas Kruger, died 1591). 

Facing Charles at top is John Frederick I, 
Duke of Saxony (1532-54). He, too, is in 
rich armour and holds an uplifted sword. 
Two pillars here, too, uphold a scroll bearing 
the legend VERBUM DOMINI MANET IN ETER 
(num). Escutcheons above bear the arms of 
the Electorate and Duchy of Saxony. The 
tablet at foot reads: VICTVS ERAS ACIE FIDEI 
CONSTANTIA TANDEM VICTOREM ANTE HOMINES 
FECIT ET ANTE DEVM. 


The third panel is Luther, holding an open 
book in his hands beneath an arch on which 
“Thomas Kruger” is inscribed. The label 
beneath bears the words : NOSSE CVPIS FACIEM 
LVTHERI HANC CERNE TABELLAM. SI MENTEM 
LIBROS CONSVLE CERTVS ERIS. 


A half-length of Philip Melancthon com- 
pletes the four. He, too, holds a book and sits 





Fig. VII. BINDING. Light brown calf, gilt tooling, 
Saxony, late XVIth century (1583). Biicher und Schriften 
des Doctoris M. Lutheri. 12} in. by 7{ in. 
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beneath an arch again with the artist’s name 
and also date: THOMAS. 15.62. KRVGER. On 
his label are the following verses: FORMA 
PHILIPPE TVA EST SED MENS: TVA NESCIA PINGI 
NOTA EST ANTE BONIS ET TVA SCRIPTA DOCENT. 

The chief device on the reverse is the 
figure of the Saviour on the Cross above the 
Mercy Seat, with, below, the defeated figures 
of Death and the Dragon of Sin. 

As a last example, although many more 
might have been noticed, a volume has been 
selected from a set of seven volumes of the 
Biicher und Schrifften des Doct. Mart. Luthert, 
published at Jhena, 1572-1581. All are bound 
in light brown calf and all are different, though 
the decoration on each is of the same high 
standard of achievement in a combination of 
lined, solid and roll-produced tooling. The 
edges of all are tooled, painted and gilt, and 
bear the arms of the Duchy of Saxony. 

The sixth volume, which has been selected 
for illustration, is elaborately decorated. The 
large centre block—produced lozenge bears 
a most pleasing floral design upon a straight 
grain ground and rests within a field powdered 
with tiny gilt basins. Beyond the scrolled 
shape which borders these are corners of tooled 
foliations, the whole being framed with a roll- 
produced border of rich effect. The tooling 
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DETAIL from Fig. VI. 


of the back is of similar variety. There is, 
indeed, not a faulty line or a carelessly planted 
tooling in the whole. Near the top the letters 
F. A. H. Z. S. occurring on all the volumes 
stand for Friderich August Herzog Zu Sachsen, 
for whom they were evidently bound in 1583. 


Among those bindings not here illustrated, 
but nevertheless of interest, may be mentioned 
an example in brown calf (circa 1480), decor- 
ated with a framework of three lined fillets at 
right angles, stamped with double roses and the 
name IHESUS: a Missal showing a typical 
ragged staff with foliage border (circa 1§20) ; 
and several polychromatic bindings. Of the 
latter may be mentioned a copy of M. Speccer’s 
Auszleging des Evangelii Matthet, Strasburg, 
1568, of brown calf with interlaced strap and 
scroll work surrounding a cameo bust of a 
warrior crowned with a laurel wreath: the 
eighth volume of the previously mentioned 
Bucher und Schriften das Doctoris M. Luthert ; 
and a volume in green velvet, with a sunk panel 
stamped in colour with a representation of 
Melancthon, of the late XVIIth century. 


The previous parts of this series appeared in Apollo as follows : 


Part I. Some Italian Bindings of the XVith Century. July, 1932. 
Part II. English Bindings. September, 1932. 
Part III. Select Persian Book Covers. March, 1933. 


Illustrations reproduced by permission of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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Fig. Il. A SILVER LOVING CUP decorated with niello XVIIth century, of fine Muscovite work- 
manship. It actually belonged to the Tsar Fedor Alekseevitch 
The Historical Museum, Moscow 





Fig. III. THE MUG on the left is of German work and bears a Hamburg hall-mark ; the other one 
is Russian and dated 1691 
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RUSSIAN METALWORK 


BY TAMARA TALBOT RICE 


ETALWORK has always been the finest of 

Russia’s minor arts, yet it is also probably 

the least appreciated outside its own country. 

It is in fact no overstatement to say that— 
but for the XIXth century work of Fabergé—it is 
practically unknown to Western Europe. Before the 
War much of the best stuff exhibited in the Hermitage 
Museum in St. Petersburg was, as far as foreign visitors 
were concerned, almost wholly eclipsed by the superb 
English and French plate shown in the same gallery. 
Since the war most of the really good Russian metalwork 
has been transferred to the Palace of Arms in Moscow, 
but since this excellent museum stands within the 
Kremlin enclosure few tourists have had the good 
fortune to visit it. There is also a fine collection of 
metalwork in the Moscow Historical Museum, but 
visitors do little more than glance at it, since, to them, 
it is submerged by other valuable and more obvious 
material exhibited there. 

Those lovers of metalwork who have never been to 
Russia have fared still worse, regardless of the three 
exhibitions of Russian art which have recently been 
held in Western Europe.’ Good examples of metalwork 
were shown at each of these exhibitions, but no really 
first-rate objects were on view, since all the finest material 
still remains in Russia. In addition all the objects 
exhibited there were very much of one type, and the 
visitors were thus left with the wholly erroneous 
impression that the metal workers of Russia were as 
conservative as her icon painters. 

In actual fact Russian metalwork is singularly varied 
and distinctive, and reflects the influences which prevailed 
in the country and the fashions which flourished there 
more clearly perhaps than does any form of Russian 
art, with the possible exception of architecture. In 
this respect it can best be compared with English 
furniture, where all the elements which came to blend 
in the country’s culture can still be clearly traced in the 
interlacing of a chair back or in the mouldings on a 
sideboard drawer. 

Just as the English have always had a particular 
aptitude for making furniture, so have the Russians 
always been especially appreciative of metalwork. In 
early medizval times, however, Russia was a poor 
country, and one constantly harassed by incursions of 
Asiatic tribes, and, finally, by the invasion of the Tartar 
horde. Under such conditions no private individuals 
possessed the leisure or the wealth essential to a patron 
of fine arts, and the ruling princes were alone able to 
commission precious objects, but at first even they 
were less important collectors than the church. Until 
the reign of John the Terrible (1533-1584) the church 
was often far wealthier and far more powerful than the 
actual ruler of the country. Throughout the middle 
ages it was thus the church which commissioned all 
those sensitive enamels, all those superb silver and gold 
reliquaries, book bindings and icon coverings which 5, y 4 SILVER CENSER of Muscovite workmanship, 
survive as practically the only examples of early Russian dated 1597 
metalwork. Though they differ to a very marked degree 





The Historical Museum, Moscow 
' In Brussels in 1930, andin Prague and in London in 1935 
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SILVER CHALICE, gilt on the inside and also 
partly on the outside, dated 1635 


(Dubosc Collection) 


Photo, Zolotnitsky 


from similar Byzantine work the influence of 
Constantinople is clearly impressed upon them in 
testimony of the religious and artistic bond uniting the 
younger culture to the more ancient and sophisticated. 
In the XVIth century the church was still the richest 
and the most important institution in Russia, but the 
traditions of Byzantium were no longer the most vital 
sources of her metalworker’s inspiration. The superb 
silver censer of Muscovite work reproduced in Fig. I 
clearly shows that other influences were at work in the 
country. Dated to 1597, it survives both as a fine 
example of the beauty of design and the excellency of 
workmanship usual in XVIth-century Russia, and also 
as an admirable illustration of the country’s sensitive 
susceptibility of foreign influence combined with the 
consciousness of her own artistic importance. An 
examination of this censer reveals that its curious top 
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is no more and no less than an exact copy of the tent-like 
roofing of those medizval wooden churches which 
Russia evolved for herself unaided by the numerous 
architectural innovations of Byzantium, the Caucasus 
or Armenia. Its decoration consists, however, of groups 
of saints, set off in pairs, with the single exception of a 
stylite seated in splendid isolation upon a diminutive 
column, and all of these are essentially Byzantine in 
spirit and in style. Even so Byzantium is not allowed 
to rule supreme—the saints are enclosed in arcades, 
whose Gothic outlines had only recently been intro- 
duced to Muscovy by the numerous Western merchants 
flocking to the town. Yet here once again the Russian 
element reasserts itself in the treatment of the arcades, 
and the rounded columns topped by the cross-worked 
arches of essentially Russian proportions form a splendid 
connecting link between the characteristically Novgorodian 
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Fig. V. FINE SILVER-GILT AND NIELLO SOUP TUREEN, time of Catherine the Great 
(Lubovitch Collection) Photo, Zolotnitsky 


Lop 





Fig. IV. A SILVER-GILT LADLE bearing the initials of Catherine the Great 
(Lubovitch Collection) Photo, Zolotnitsky 
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shape of the upper section and the Slavonic lettering which 
decorates the lower half. Another characteristically 
Russian design adorns the lower section of the handle. 

Originally purely Muscovite, this design of stylised 
flower petals reappears henceforth throughout Russian 
art either alone or in conjunction with other patterns. 
On the chalice reproduced in Fig. VI it forms the only 
decorative motive on the base and stem. Although 
much later in date than the censer, since it belongs to 
the year 1653, this chalice actually conforms to a far 
earlier type, and no Western influence comes to blend 
with the restrained Byzantine rendering of the Deesis, 
which alone decorates one side of the cup. 

With the somewhat earlier and more luxurious 
manner of living of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, 
objects of secular as well as of ecclesiastical use came 
to be fashioned in metal. Amongst the first of these 
was the bratina or loving cup. This is a vessel which 
was to be found in every medieval Russian house of 
standing, where it was in constant use for the drinking 
of toasts, and it has come to be regarded as the most 
typical of Russian vessels. In actual fact the shape is 
so constant, and follows an Eastern form so closely 
that there seems every reason to attribute its invention 
to Sassanian Persia. It was it would seem introduced 
to Russia by later copies of early Islamic date, where 
it was made, in early medieval times, in pottery. When 
metal, most frequently silver, was employed we find 
these cups decorated with an incised or embossed floral 
decoration or scroll as well as an inscription (Fig. VII). 
The earlier the date of a metal cup the more restrained 
its decoration, so that the amount of ornament can 
serve almost as a guide to dating, and those cups where 
a very large surface is left plain almost invariably belong 
to the XVIth century. 

Equally popular in Russia is a vessel which is usually 
called the ladle in English (Fig. IV). It was usually used 
for dipping into a barrel of wine and then drunk from. 
By the XVIIIth century these ladles were almost in- 
variably the Tsar’s gift to those of his customs and 
excise officers whom he wished to honour. Though 


these vessels only appeared some time after the metal 
loving cup, their decoration was always strictly con- 
servative, and invariably consisted of the arms of 
Russia in the centre, with a dedicatory inscription 
century 


round the edge. Even in the 
the form never varied, 
nor did western fashion 
influence the design. 
More curious than lovely 
the ladle is referred to 
here chiefly on account 
of its numerical import- 
ance, which has rendered 
the vessel as familiar 
to Europe as it is to 
Russia. Once again the 
East appears to have 
been the originator of 
the form, and Fig. VIII 
illustrates what is 
obviously the ladle’s 
prototype. 

The loving cup is far 
more interesting, both in 


XIXth 


Fig. VIII. 
1220-1221). 





SILVER VESSEL, dated 617 of the Moslem era (A.D. 
Discovered in the Perm district. 
one illustrated on Plate IV 





Fig. VII. A XVIITH-CENTURY LOVING CUP, 
silver, partly gilt (Lubovitch Collection) 
Photo, Zolotnitsky 


its form and in its actual decoration, and definite traces of 
Italian influence can be recognised in many of the 
XVIIth century examples. Sophia Paleologue, the niece 
of the last Emperor of Byzantium, who became Tsaritsa 
of Russia by her marriage to John III in 1472, was 
responsible for this. She had been educated at the 
Vatican, and she admired things Italian so greatly that 
she tried to impart to the Muscovite the traditions in 
which she was saturated, both by displaying Italian 
works of art in her palace, as well as by bringing Italian 
artists to Moscow. 

Other and more distant arts also came to influence 
the Muscovite metal workers. The conquest of Kazan 
and Astrakhan in 1552 and 1556 opened out the routes 
to the Caspian Sea, bringing Russia into closer contact 
with Persia. Intercourse arose with Ispahan and led to 
the interest which Russians suddenly felt for filigree, 
incised and niello work, techniques in which the silver- 
smiths of that town have always excelled. Thus in 
XVIth and XVIIth century Russia the floral and leaf 
designs of Italy learnt to blend harmoniously with the 
animal and scroll designs of Hither Asia, the embossed 
traditions of a Cellini with the filigree of the Asiatic. 
Throughout the XVIIth century Turkish elements also 
made themselves felt, and the end of that century saw 
the production of one of the finest, and also one 

of the last examples of 

medizval Moscow work- 

_ manship—a superb lov- 

“ay ing cup, embodying all 

these influences, yet 

tempered by a Western 
stamp (Fig. II). 

The force of this 
Western element is not 
to be wondered at, since 
—apart from the Italian 
influence of Sophia 
Paleologue’s followers— 
Russia came into close 
and regular touch with 
the rest of Europe early 
in the XVIIth century. 
Long before Peter the 


The prototype of the 
Great had come to 
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Fig. IX. 


SILVER MUG presented by the Empress Catherine the Great to the 


merchant Kostromin in the year 1767. Muscovite work 
(The Historical Museum, Moscow) 


enforce a policy of intense Westernisation, in fact as 
early as the days of John the Terrible, Moscow had 
already established intercourse with the West, and 
Swedish, German and English metalwork was appreciated 
and collected in the capital (Fig. III). By the 1630’s 
craftsmen from these countries were already installed 
in the workrooms of the Palace of Arms in Moscow. 
The extraordinary sensibility of the Russian artists 
enabled them to imbibe the new traditions and to take 
that which was best in them, to add them to their already 
vast knowledge, and to fuse all these seemingly discordant 
elements into a single whole. 

The marvellous development of Russian art along 
Western lines throughout the XVIIIth century is largely 
due to this innate talent for design, as well as to the 
Russians’ extraordinary understanding of what is now 
called significant form. Without these gifts the efforts of 


Peter the Great and his successors would have remained 
sterile, the influence of foreign schools barren. Alone 
the artistry inherent in the local craftsmen was responsib!e 
for the superb objects produced in a Russia where, as in 
the rest of XVIIIth century Europe, classicism had 
become the predominating influence. A really fine 
example of their work is a lovely silver and niello soup 
tureen produced in the reign of Catherine the Great 
but even this tureen yields in every point to the mug 
reproduced in (Fig. IX). The mug stands in its restraint, 
its fine and massive proportions, and its serene assurance, 
as a most accomplished and most satisfying work. Its 
solid achievement, though often equalled in the West, 
has never been surpassed, and since it is no isolated 
example of the Russian metalworker’s skill, it must 
serve as convincing proof of the importance and beauty 
of his productions. 
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OPEN CUPBOARDS 


BY THOMAS W. BAGSHAWE, F.S.A 





Fig. II. SHELVING. 
In the Priory Church, Dunstable 


HE cupboards which are illustrated in this 
article go by various names. They are called 
livery, dole, food cupboards and even hutches. 
Food cupboard is the best description, though 
dealers in such things prefer the word “ Dole.” 


Just as a long table or dining-table does not sound 
as romantic as a refectory table, so a Dole cupboard 
gives that little bit of air to a food cupboard which it 
would lack if described in the latter way. A purchaser 
often prefers that air of importance to his piece, so 
why should he not have it? After all, what is in a 
name? Some, of course, were undoubtedly “ Dole 
Cupboards ” in the strict sense of the word, but many 
were food safes, the predecessors of refrigerators. 
Ventilation is their essential feature. 

In this article it is only intended to deal with cup- 
boards of a type which are likely to come the way of 
the ordinary collector. The earlier English Gothic 
cupboards which are often known as “ armoires ” 
are usually very costly when they come into the market. 
Considerable experience is also required in judging 
their genuineness, for a good deal of forgery has at one 
lime or another been indulged in or, at least, little aids 
to interest provided by the conversion of an ordinary 
plain cupboard into one with open tracery in the doors. 
These also, as the later ones, go by the name of “ livery ” 
cupboards, a word derived from the French word 
“ livrée,” signifying that the contents (food and drink) 
were “ delivered out” from them to the family, visitors 
or servants. 

A well-known example of the earlier food or “ livery ”’ 
cupboard is the standing one in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (No. W.15-1912), popularly known as “ Prince 
Arthur’s Cupboard.” It is attributed to the mid-XVIth 
century, and has all front panels, and the two doors 
pierced with tracery, the two lower side panels apparently 
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representing bill-hooks. It was found in a farmhouse 
near Burwarton, in Shropshire. 

The cupboard, which is said to have come from 
Ivy Church, an old house at Alderbury, near Salisbury 
(Victoria and Albert Museum, No. 721—1908), is more 
of the type from which our later examples evolve. It is 
of early XVIth century date, and has a hinged door 
pierced with two square openings filled with geometrical 
tracery on either side of which is a panel also pierced 
with tracery. 

I do not feel too happy with the word “ livery ” 
as applied to these cupboards. Some of the references 
to “livery cupboards” in inventories might equally 
apply to cupboards for the safeguarding of clothing 
as for the holding of food or clothing to be served out 
to retainers and so on. 

A simple way of ventilating the interior is seen in 
the cupboard illustrated in Fig. III. It is of oak, of 
planked construction, with a moulded framework of 
fruit wood to the front. The hinges, lock and keyhole 
escutcheon are all original. It measures 3 ft. wide and 
belongs to the late XVIth or early XVIIth centuries. 
A particularly noticeable feature which compensates for 
its simplicity is the rich colour acquired by its having 
been in a recess in close proximity to an open fire. It is 
probably of Welsh or north-west English origin. 

The example shown in Fig. IV, which has double 
doors, one fretted the other plain panelled, shows a 
distinct advance. It is also equipped with a drawer. 
This cupboard, which measures 2 ft. 4in. wide, is 
made of fruit wood. The fretting reminds one of that 
which is occasionally found above pantry cupboards 
in old cottages. The door knobs and buttons as well 
as the wrought-iron wall hooks, which, by the way, are 
curiously fashioned, are all original. It belongs to the 
late XVIIth century and came from Cheshire. 
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Fig. III. 
By courtesy of Mr. S. W. 


WALL CUPBOARD 
Wolsey 


The mid-XVIIth century standing cupboard illus- 
trated in Fig. I is a more pretentious affair, being 
obviously designed to serve as a piece of pleasing 
furniture. It is of oak—rich in colour—and measures 
4ft. wide. The doors and centre section have sunk 
panels and slats. The old “H” hinges on the doors 
are features which round off the simple charm of the 
piece. 

Fig. V is a true hanging cupboard. In each of the 
projected sides there are two holes for suspension. The 
cupboard, which is oak, with balusters of softer wood, 


came from Yorkshire, and was acquired by the author 
in that real untouched state which in these days of 
sophistication is a joy to find. The old “ butterfly ” 
and “cock’s-head”’ hinges should be noted. It dates 
back to the early XVIIth century. The side pairs of 
elegant turned balusters, which take the place of the flat- 
section slats of the previous examples, balance so well 
with those on the doors. The moulded stiles and 
muntings are noteworthy. There is a shelf inside. 


A comparative example, Southern French in origin, 
is illustrated in Fig. VI. It is made of walnut and 
measures 3 ft. wide. As can be seen in the photograph 
the door swings on a wooden pin in the centre. Being 
a wall cupboard the turned ball ornaments at the under 
corners are well preserved. The piece dates probably 
from the reign of Henri II (i.e. approximately contem- 
poraneous with the late Elizabethan period). 


Of similar type to the one just described is the later 
example shown in Fig. VIII. It is of oak with crude 
bobbin turnings, and is decorated with paint. There 
is a central door swinging on pin hinges. There is no 
back. The cupboard measures 2 ft. 3in. wide and 
belongs to the Cromwellian period. 

On the west wall of the Priory Church of St. Peter, 
Dunstable, is preserved a set of shelving (Fig. II). 
There are three shelves, each § ft. 1 in. long, arranged 
like a bookcase. In the angle at the top are the words 
““ MRS. Carts Bread.” A local benefactor, Mrs. Jane 
Cart, by Deeds of Lease and Release' dated June, 1736 


' For the exact details of this Charity I am indebted to Mr. J. H. Hoare, 
Solicitor to the Trustees of the Jane Cart Trust. 





Fig. IV. 
In the collection of Sir Keith Murdoch 
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(a method of Conveyancing in those days), conveyed 
certain freehold properties to trustees upon various 
trusts, including one reading as follows: ‘ And also 
to pay and apply the further sum of {£5 and 4s. a Year, 
for ever, by 52 even and equal payments of 2s. each, 
for Bread, to be distributed by the Rector and Church- 
wardens of Dunstable, aforesaid, for the time being, 
to and amongst the Poor People of Dunstable aforesaid, 
after Divine Service performed, on every Sunday in 
the Year.” The shelves are used to hold the loaves. 
In times past the old people received the bread after 
each Sunday afternoon’s service, but nowadays it is 
given to them after morning service. 

The date of the shelving, which is of painted oak 
and pine (slightly repaired at some later date) seems to 
coincide with the date of the will (1736). 

Perhaps Mrs. Cart had seen or heard of the ceremony 
of the Tichborne Dole,? but she chose a far more 
comfortable way of perpetuating her name. The fulfil- 
ment of her pious wishes was attained by the few strokes 
of a lawyer’s pen instead of Lady Mabella’s painful 
crawl encircling twenty-three acres of the harsh Sir 
Roger’s land. 

Alternatively, she may have been influenced by an 
existing charity nearer her home. In St. Albans Abbey 
a dole of bread is still issued from three interesting 
cupboards which are fixed in a recess on the west side 
of the south transept. The bread is given each Sunday 





For descriptions of this and other Doles see George Long, The Folklore 
Calendar. 
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Fig. VI. 


BREAD CUPBOARD 





Fig. V. HANGING CUPBOARD 
In the author’s collection 


to twenty poor women from a bequest left in 1628 by 
Robert Skelton. The two earlier cupboards, which by 
the way are not a pair, are illustrated by Cescinsky and 
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By courtesy of Lieut.-Colonel E. Earle 
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By courtesy of the Rev. Alan H. Gow 


Gribble in their “Early English Furniture and 
Woodwork,” so there is no point in describing them 
again in detail. It is sufficient to mention that both are 
examples of good workmanship and well worth inspection. 
Their date seems contemporaneous with the date of 
the legacy, and it is probable that they were acquired, 
when the terms of the legacy were first carried out, to 
house the loaves. Both have been painted. One has 
a date 1770 scratched towards the base. This was 
doubtless put there at that time by some irresponsible 
person, a habit which, alas, has not entirely disappeared 
in these days of intensive education ! 

The third cupboard, which, like the preceding 
two, is of oak, is of a little later date. The sides are 


plain planked with no ventilation. The front consists 
of two pairs of simple turned balusters or spindles set 
on either side of a single door with “ H ” hinges, which 
itself has five balusters let in. This one may have been 
added when it was found that there was inadequate 
room in the first two. All three cupboards measure 
about 3 ft. wide. 

Akin to the Tichborne Dole, but of more recent 
foundation, is the Ufton Dole, which resulted from the 
legacy of Lady Marvin, who bequeathed a gift of one 
hundred and sixty-nine loaves to the poor of the district 
in 1583. It takes place at Ufton Court, in Berkshire, 
from a window at the back of the house. 
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OPEN CUPBOARDS 


A dole having a more direct connection with the church 
takes place on Easter Day at Ellington Church, in 
Huntingdonshire. The only qualification is that each 
recipient must have slept in the parish overnight. 

While it cannot be stated with certainty that the 
oak cupboard illustrated in Fig. VII was used to hold 
food or wine, in view of the fact that there is provision 
at the base in the form of niches, for a towel rail, it is, 
nevertheless, of a type which comes within the scope 
of this article. It is of Flemish workmanship of the 
early XVIIth century. The overlaid lattice panel is 
very decorative, and when the cupboard was in its 
former glory with its original colouring, of which it 
still shows traces, it must have formed a pleasing piece 
of furniture. The armorial bearing at the top has no 
aristocratic pretentions ; it was applied at a later date. 

It is interesting to note on the spindle door of this 
Flemish piece similar characteristics of both the English 
and French specimens (Figs. V and VI respectively), 
namely, the arcading above the spindles in the latter 
case and in the former the symmetrical turnings of the 
balusters. The open lattice is an interesting variant 
of ventilation possibilities, which may otherwise be 
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briefly summarized in an approximately chronological 
sequence as follows :— 

(a) “‘ Church-window ” or Gothic tracery. 

(6) Holes of small size pierced in the cupboard and 
often arranged to form a pattern or motif 
characteristic of the period (e.g. rosette, diamond). 

(c) Vertical flat slats or turned spindles set at 
intervals. 

(d) Complete lack of front. 

The former use of these cupboards has been discussed 
at some length. The problem remains as to their use 
in the present day decorative scheme. My own example 
serves the useful purpose of housing a quantity of books, 
which though of use add no great charm to an ordinary 
open bookcase. There is an absence of oak period 
display cupboards, a common feature of the XVIIIth 
century mahogany period, so that cupboards such as 
have just been described fill the gap. Pewter and china 
look well in them if carefully placed to give the idea 
of a peep rather than an unobstructed view. The gleam 
through the balusters provokes interest in the contents. 
The less open specimens make quite good medicine 
cupboards. 





Fig. VIII. OPEN CUPBOARD 
By courtesy of the Rev. F. Meyrick Tones 
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NOTES FROM PARIS 


BY ALEXANDER WATT 





LITHOGRAPH 
From the Exhibition ““ Le Tabac ” 


By BOoILLy 
at the Musée Galliéra, Paris 


HE history of tobacco is the theme of an 

exhibition of unusual interest now being held at 

the Musée Galliéra. Apart from the many fine 

paintings, drawings and prints on view, there are 
all manner of objets d’art that here contribute to a studied 
retrospection of the many uses of tobacco: rare collec- 
tions of books and documents; tobacco graters, jars, 
pouches and vases; snuff boxes; pipes and pipe cases, 
racks, and scrapers; cigar cases; cigarette holders and 
cases ; ashtrays ; lighters and match-boxes. 

Philippe de Vendéme, Grand Prieur de France, and, 
through his influence, Catherine de Médicis, amassed 
considerable wealth through the introduction of Nicot’s 
herb into France. It first appeared as a medicament 
employed by the apothecaries. But it was not long ere 
it was recognised to possess other than medicinal 
properties, and its use was quickly adopted. The 
libraries and bookshops soon had their shelves crowded 
with pamphlets and apologia in praise of tobacco. But 
many, too, were the attacks levelled against the pernicious 
herb. In 1604, James VI of Scotland himself composed 
a treatise, entitled Misocapnos, Counterblaste to Tobacco, 
in which he urges that “if you still have a sense of 
decency, to renounce this mania and to put far from you 


this plant raked up from the mud . if you do not 
take my advice you will bring divine vengeance upon 
yourself. The black clouds of smoke resemble the fumes 
that escape from the infernal regions.”” Louis XIV also 
expressed his dislike of tobacco and questioned “‘ who 
must have been the first man bold enough to try a poison 
more terrible than hemlock?” And all the time 
Mesdames royales were smoking long clay pipes in some 
secret alcove at Marly! Decidedly, it was the fashion of 
that age for everyone to sample Nicot’s herb. There is 
an interesting Beauvais tapestry on view in the exhibition, 
executed from a painting by Van Loo, in which Madame 
de Pompadour is portrayed holding a pipe in her hand. 

But if the craze was mildly tolerated in France 
drastic measures were taken in Russia by the Tsar 
Michael Feodorovitch against anyone indulging in the 
fragrant herb. Many were the victims he sent into exile 
and even executed! Even the Church reviled the use of 
tobacco. In 1589, Sixtus the Fifth confirmed the opinion 
of the Synod of Lima and attacked all those who broke 
the pre-eucharistic fast with even a puff at a pipe. And 
Urban VIII went so far as to excommunicate, in 1642, 
all worshippers, priests and clergymen found chewing or 
smoking tobacco, or taking snuff in the vicinity of the 
church. 

Although there are no paintings by any of the great 
masters on view at this exhibition, there are a number of 
canvases of certain interest. One of these is an anonymous 
work of the XVIIth century. The picture represents 
four figures seated at a table drinking wine and taking 
snuff. Although the picture is painted much in the 
manner of the French School of Realism, it cannot 
definitely be said to be the work of a French artist for 
there is a curious Italian element in its treatment. This 
is, however, a work of fine quality and may well have 
been painted by one of the number of young French 
artists who at that time studied in Rome. Another 
composition, the attribution of which has also been much 
discussed, is the “ Intérieur de taverne,” by a XVIIth 
century artist of the Spanish School. This was formerly 
in the collection of H. T. Bischoffsheim, of London, 
where it was catalogued as a work of Murillo. But in 
support of the doubt of this attribution it is interesting 
to note that there is a picture by Velasquez—“ The 
Knife-Grinder ”’—in the Hermitage that hangs as a 
pendant to this painting. Other pictures of note to be 
seen at the Musée Galliéra are the well-known “ Grenadier 
de la Garde,” by Charlet, from the Louvre; “ Portrait 
de l’artiste fumant une pipe,” by Drolling; “ Jeune 
seigneur prenant une prise de tabac,” by Longhi ; 
“‘ Tabagie,” by Teniers le Jeune, from the Petit Palais ; 
and a very fine early Courbet, “ Portrait de l’artiste au 
chien noir,” also from the Petit Palais. 

There are several drawings of documentary interest, 
such as Develly’s ‘“‘ Manufactures de tabac,” but it is 
the collection of 175 prints that invites close inspection 
on account of the many examples of spiritual caricatures. 
Thus there is Beaumont’s “ Une femme a la mode” 
(“vous craignez donc pas d’altérer la pureté de votre 
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CLOCK, DRESDEN CHINA, ATTRIBUTED TO BOTCHER (ABOUT 1740) WITH LOUIS XV BRONZE MOUNTING 
Gallery André Seligmann 
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haleine ? Du tout, mon cher, je me rince la bouche 
aprés avec deux ou trois verres d’eau-de-vie ”) ; Boilly’s 
original coloured lithograph, “Les fumeurs et les 
priseurs”’; Daumier’s “ Le ramasseur de bouts de 
cigares”; Doré’s scathing caricature of the English, 
“Un anglais 4 Mabille” ; and Gavarni’s “ Mode de 
femmes.” The satirical products of these master 
caricaturists of the time of Louis Philippe are instructive 
as criticisms of those then addicted to the “ tobacco 
habit.” There are some interesting, rare documents. 
One little book, entitled Le parfumeur frangais, published 
at Lyon in 1698, instructs in the various means of 
extracting scent from flowers . . . with the secret for 
purifying powdered tobacco and for perfuming it with 
all sorts of odours. 

The collection of 250 snuff-boxes is a very complete 
one. They are of every form and shape, and range from 
the earliest ones of the Louis XV period. Many of them 
are very precious works of art (the snuff-box offered to 
the Comtesse d’ Artois as a wedding gift cost 19,642 livres ; 
that of Mademoiselle 200,000 écus). Others—those of 
the Revolutionary period—are of much simpler design, 
the only decorative motif being, for example, miniature 
paintings of the Storming of the Bastille or the Execution 
of Louis XVI. Then there are one or two snuff-boxes 
that belonged to famous characters, such as Napoleon, 
Voltaire, Marat, Béranger. The variety is very con- 
siderable, and much pleasure can be derived from an 
examination of the show-cases in which these rare snuff- 
boxes have been so carefully arranged. The same may 
be said for the 300-odd pipes that are here on exhibition. 
They are of every conceivable size and design, ranging 
from the most elegant and precious pipes executed by 
the XVIIIth century craftsmen to those heavily orna- 
mented with elaborately carved, fantastic figures that 
might have escaped from a Bosch composition ; worthy 
of little more than a place of honour in a collection of 
surrealist objects. There is a very large, heavy 
meerschaum pipe, extravagantly worked with figures of 
soldiers, which was presented to Napoleon on return 
from his Italian campaign. He is also represented on 
another very large pipe of carved and painted wood (lent 
by the Musée de la Légion d’Honneur) on the bowl of 
which he is seen on horseback with two eagles and the 
Legion of Honour, the whole supported by a finely 
carved, outstretched hand. The stem of this pipe is 
executed in the form of a branch with leaves and two 
curious bearded Mongol heads. These, and others on 
which such famous figures as Frederick the Great, 
le Duc d’Aumale, Rouget de Il’Isle, la Duchesse de 
Brabant, le Comte de Paris, and Queen Victoria (the pipe 
was executed for the 1887 Jubilee) are represented, have 
little artistic value. They are simply historic curios. 

With the two very complete collections lent by 
M. Pavil and M. H. d’Allemagne we here find pipes 
made from every possible substance : meerschaum pipes 
with exotic ornamentations, pipes made of shells, 
enamel, iron, chased steel, Saint-Cloud and Dresden 
china ; and pipes carved out of wild cherry-tree, pear-tree 
and birch, heather, coco-nut, horn and bone, hind’s 
hoof, stag’s antler, &c. The extraordinary variety of 
these and many other objets d’art makes this very com- 
prehensive exhibition of tobacco an artistic event of 
considerable importance. 
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The most recent and, perhaps, the most remarkable 
objet d’art that André Seligmann, the well-known Paris 
expert, has brought to light is a unique piece of Dresden 
china set on a superbly carved bronze mount. This rare 
example comes from an important collection in England. 
The name of the artist who created this masterpiece is 
not known for certain, but, being an early product of 
the Meissen factory, it is attributed to Bétcher (the 
Louis XV mounting is circa 1740 and so confirms this 
attribution). By detaching the elephant from its base 
the stamp and signature would undoubtedly be revealed. 
But M. Seligmann has rightly preferred to leave the 
figure firmly fixed to its magnificent mounting and not 
to tamper with its perfect condition. The quality of this 
excellent example of the refined art of the Dresden 
modellers is truly remarkable. It is a piece of elegant 
craftsmanship and delicate colouring. But if a master 
hand modelled this exceptional objet d’art an artisan of 
no lesser merit conceived the magnificent bronze mount- 
ing. It is not often that one has occasion to find two such 
fine examples of German and French art so perfectly 
combined. It is said that the King of Saxony presented 
Louis XV with this clock and that he had it mounted. 
If this story is doubted, then it may be that some seigneur 
in France commissioned this work of art. There were 
dealers, too, like Lemaire and Huet who, towards the 
middle of the XVIIIth century, had a number of figures 
specially made to order and they may have had these 
mounts fitted on their arrival in France. Whatever its 
history, this is to be considered a museum piece. 

A fine Lawrence portrait has just been brought to my 
notice. This is a comparatively unknown picture for 
it has never been published in any of the works on 





PORTRAIT OF THE MARQUIS DE GRAMMONT 
By Str THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 
Private Collection, Paris 
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Lawrence. Although it was exhibited in the Louvre, in 
1885, at the Exposition des Orphelins d’Alsace et 
Lorraine, it has never left France. This portrait of the 
Marquis de Grammont was authenticated by one of the 
leading London experts, who judged its date as circa 1810. 
While this date almost coincides with that of the well- 
known Lawrence portrait in the Louvre (or, perhaps, 
little known, for it seems that the public are hardly 
acquainted with the paintings of the British School in 
the Louvre), painted with much the same distinction, 
the date cannot be very exact, for Lawrence did not 
come to France until 1814. The Marquis de Grammont 


ee 


journeyed abroad about that time, as did most of the 
French aristocracy. But even if he had gone to England 
he could not have had his portrait painted there, for, if 
accounts are true, the picture has never left France. It 
must, therefore, have been painted anterior to 1814. 
Be that as it may, it is certainly a typical example of the 
fine and free work Lawrence executed during the first 
half of the XIXth century. The treatment of this canvas 
differs from the more trite and classic mannerism of 
later years. As a fine portrait of a celebrated French 
nobleman this excellent and unknown example of 
Lawrence’s earlier work is decidedly worthy of special note. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


NE of the first exhibitions of sporting prints 
and paintings since the Hapsburg one in 
Vienna twenty-five years ago, or since Lord 
Allenby’s in London of 1914, is a_ very 
stimulating occurrence now, and until April 25th, at 
the Metropolitan Museum. Certain people may have 
thought that the games and sports of men are not fit 
field for art. Such purists will say that sports are too 
casual to be eternal. Yet if one may judge from the hey- 
day of only British sporting paintings, say, about a 
hundred years ago, from the work of James Ward, Ben 
Marshall, Pollard, and Abraham Cooper, this is an 
exquisite art, refined in draughtsmanship, often utterly 
simple in composition, and beautiful in colour. It 
coincides with a very high mark in more conventional 
English art, the landscape developments of Constable, 
which we find anticipated in the Sisley-like pigment of 
Marshall’s painting of ‘‘ Mameluke,” dated 1827. As 
the catalogue well says: ‘“* Marshall’s discovery (of 
pleinairisme and broken colour) lay unnoticed between 
the fetlocks of his horses.”” When the horse as a racer 
or as a hunter entered British painting with the 
XVIIIth-century canvases of Wootton and Stubbs, 
sporting paintings of all sorts became characterized by 
an enviable draughtsmanship and finish. Yet to-day 
sporting painting, like the portraiture of Copley that I 
mentioned last month, is almost a lost art. 

The horse, though the chief staple of English sporting 
art, is far from the only one, in England or elsewhere. 
The Metropolitan’s show gives as Rembrandt’s etching 
of a golfer, achieved in 1654; Cranach’s woodcut of 
a boar hunt ; the first skating scene, of 1498, where Saint 
Lydwina has just fallen and broken a rib, not to speak 
of Rowlandson’s macabre water-colour of the same sport 
in “The English Dance of Death”; and the first 
fishing scene, in the Dialogus creaturarum of 1480. Then, 
for cock-fighting, there is WHogarth’s etching and 
engraving ; for boxing, the wonderful mezzotint, “ The 
Set-To,” of 1789, by John Young, as well as the modern 
lithograph of Dempsey and Firpo, by George Bellows. 
Goya’s etchings and aquatints will do for bull-fighting, 
and the Metropolitan has a wash drawing by this master 
that shows two bird hunters with a decoy. Abraham 
Cooper is beautifully represented by an oil of partridge 
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shooting ; while J. Edmond Barre, the greatest tennis 
player of his age, who could stand in a barrel while his 
opponent served and then jump out just in time to 
return service, is himself rendered in the act of serving, 
in a portrait by William Bromley III, fl. 1843-1870. 


Here in the United States, while you had your 
Pollards and your Alkens, and France her Degas, we 
had our Currier and Ives and our Charles Deas, who 
painted the turkey shoot, now, in its natural state, like 
your puffin hunting, a thing of the past. Fishing, 





J. EDMOND BARRE (1849 
By WILLIAM BRoMLEy III, fl. 1843-1870 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


shooting, sculling, and trotting races occupied the usual 
American sporting artist. Granted that the best sporting 
painting of the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries is a lost 
art, it would also have been interesting to have been 
shown contemporary work, such as that by Munnings 
and the shooting etching of Frank Benson. 

There was at the Kleemann Gallery the non-sporting 
work of an interesting contemporary, Gerald Brockhurst. 
As a meticulous engraver, Brockhurst, we know, can 
make his prints glow and sparkle like jewels rendered 
by Hollar. Here he gratifyingly revives the high 
technique of the portrait engraving. Many of the 
etchings exhibited seemed to show a thorough under- 
standing of that freer, more dashing medium. But as 
a portraitist in oils he was undoubtedly new to most of 
us over here. Several of the half-dozen portraits 
appeared to be done with a Lavery-like touch, but there 
was one, that of Henry Rushbury, that was delicious in 
its all-over patine, careful and gleaming without being 
either cold or hard, and most amazing in its ability to 
catch the fabric of Mr. Rushbury’s clothes. 

The sculpture of Zadkine, with that tendency to 
play dangerously with unrelated media or with crazily 
unorthodox styles that marks modern esthetic tenets, is 
nevertheless challenging. Born in Smolensk in 1890, he 
has twice studied in London, the last time at the Art 
School of the Polytechnic. One may say seriously that 
his own technic is “poly,” for, judging from the 
exhibition of his work at the Brummer Gallery, it is 
made up of many various as well as seemingly clashing 
elements. He does not entirely eschew the normal 
contours of the human frame, but his major claim to 
notoriety, if not to fame, is that his technical pre- 
occupation is literally with cross-sections. That is, 
he is more likely to make convexities where concavities 
should be—an odd 
art, and one not cal- 
culated to reassure 
the beholder, were it 
not for the fact that, 
like those of a modern 
composer, Zadkine’s 
““discords”’ have a 
strange harmony and 
a rhythm of their 
own. I will not say 
that his rhythm is 
haunting but it is 
arresting, and not so 
ugly as one would 
think. 

Modern archi- 
tecture, on the other 
hand, may be both 
arresting and haunt- 
ingly beautiful. You 
know that by what 
is going on about you 
in England. The 
Museum of Modern 
Art has just shown us 
what that is by an 


“SIX O’CLOCK RUSH” 
By courtesy of Phillips Memorial Gallery 





exhibition entitled ‘“ Modern British Architecture.” 
Enlarged photographs very excellently illustrated the 
buildings, among which were included the work of the 
Tecton group (Whipsnade Zoo), of Erich Mendelsohn (the 
De la Warr Pavilion at Bexhill-on-Sea), of Wells Coates 
(the Sunspan Bungalow at Welwyn, Herts) and of 
Frederick Gibbard (Pullman Court, Streatham). Some 
strictly functional buildings, to be sure, do not issue in 
beauty, but this can hardly be said of Mr. Coates’s fine 
bungalow or of the Pullman Court housing unit. As for 
the Whipsnade Zoo, a cinema accompanied the exhibit 
and the audience could appreciate how functionalism 
heightened the interest of penguins in “ The Penguin 
Pool”! Posters by E. McKnight Kauffer, an American 
by birth, whose designs for railways and vacation points 
are familiar to you, were also exhibited, but his work is 
uneven and not half so stimulating as Cassandre’s. 

To play the Hogarth of early XXth century American 
city life was the réle essayed by a group of American 
painters called ““ The Ten” (in number) who have just 
been put into a most interesting exhibition by the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, and called, though 
most of them came from Pennsylvania, ““ The New York 
Realists.” The turn of the century saw a lovely but 
uninspired studio art in the ascendance that caught 
nothing of the hurly-burly of modern existence. These 
ten men, some of whom had studied Daumier to advan- 
tage, threw a bombshell into the camp of the allegorical 
painters by their creed, which was to catch the American 
spirit in flux. That they did this with sufficient success 
is shown in the illustration of the impressionistic “ Six 
O’Clock Rush,” by John Sloan. 

Some of “ The Ten,” though they first exhibited 
together in 1908, are still actively painting. Realism to 
them meant much of what it means to Walter Sickert, char- 
acter drawing, the 
romantic play of light 
and shade, good 
living exemplified 
either in the food or 
in the habitués of 
restaurants, and over 
all the touch of the 
casual. For this 
reason the canvases 
were painted quickly, 
rather too quickly, 
and there was no pre- 
liminary charcoal 
drawing. Drawing 
was by the brush. 
Despite of or because 
of this, these painters 
caught the spirit of 
New York as it then 
was, between 1900 
and 1914, for all the 
work shown had to 
have been accom- 
By JoHn Stoan plished during that 

period. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


CATALOGUE OF BRITISH PAINTINGS IN THE 
HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART 
GALLERY. By C. H. Cot.ins Baker, with an introduction 
by Sir CHaRLEs HotMes, former Director of the National 
Gallery, London. San Marino, California, 1936. (Privately 
printed.) 


The review of this excellent illustrated catalogue of 
the famous Huntington Collection is, I am afraid, tinged 
with regret—regret of a two-fold nature—firstly, because 
it reminds one of the fact that the United States are 
gradually acquiring the cream of European art, and, 
secondly, because this particular collection contains 
perhaps a greater number of beautiful paintings by the 
most famous of our XVIIIth century portraitists than 
any other. Here are, for instance, ‘““ The Blue Boy,” 
‘“* Mrs. Henry Beaufoy,”’ and the musician “ K. F. Abel,” 
“Mrs. Henry Fane,” the “Viscount” and _ the 
““ Viscountess Ligonier,” ‘“‘ Mrs. John Mears,” “ Anne, 
Duchess of Cumberland,” all by Gainsborough, not to 
mention his “ Cottage Door”; here are Reynolds’s 
““Marchioness of Camden,” ‘“ Diana Crosbie,” 
“Georgiana of Devonshire,” “Jane, Countess of 
Harrington,” ‘“‘ Mrs. Edwin Lascelles,” the first version 
of “Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” and others ; 
here are some of the finest portraits Romney ever painted, 
for example, “ Penelope Lee Acton,” ‘“‘ Lady Hamilton 
in a straw hat,” and “ Jeremiah Mills.”” Add to these a 
Turnerand a Wilson and a Constable of the firstorder,apart 
from other English Masters of National importance, such 
as Hogarth, Highmore, Cotes and West, the last named 
generously ceded to British art, and the reader will share 
the reviewer’s feelings. As to the catalogue, the fact that 
Mr. Collins Baker has compiled it guarantees that it is 
all a catalogue should be. In addition, there is a most 
excellent “‘ Introduction ” written by the late Sir Charles 
Holmes, which is, in itself, a valuable contribution to 
the history of art. Holmes has evidently envisaged a 
non-British public, and that has enabled him to stress 
points which we here are apt to overlook. 


We have no criticism to make about the production 
as such, except to say that we think the old-fashioned 
half-tone process is, in the absence of hand-printed 
photogravure, to be preferred to the process actually 


employed. H. F. 
BRAHMS: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Dr. Kart 
GEIRINGER. (Allen & Unwin.) 12s. 6d. net. 


That another book on Brahms should appear at this 
moment will perhaps surprise many people. We have 
the full and comparatively recent studies of Niemann 
and Specht, and in addition the Brahms Centenary 
brought us works in German by Adler, Fellinger, and von 
Ehrmann and in English by D. G. Mason, William 
Murdoch, Pulver and Schauffler. Yet, in spite of the 
nume:ous books on the subject, some enlightening, 
others conscientious, Dr. Géeiringer’s contribution 
is far from being superfluous. Indeed, his own claim 
that his book is essential will be supported by all who are 
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truly interested in the music and the personality of 
Brahms. For, as custodian of the Gesellschaf. der 
Musikfreunde in Vienna, he has had the opportunity 
of reading and using certain documents which were 
formerly inaccessible. These include more than a 
thousand letters written by all kinds of people to the 
composer, and although they cannot be said to cause any 
radical change of opinion as to Brahms’s general character, 
they do occasionally assist us to arrive at a definite judg- 
ment where before we were left to think this or that, 
according to our preconception of the man. An excep- 
tionally interesting document, for example, is the letter 
from Brahms to Amalie Joachim, printed on pages 153 
and 154 of Dr. Geiringer’s book. 


It will be remembered that Brahms and Joachim were 
for a long time estranged because Brahms took Amalie 
Joachim’s part in the divorce proceedings which her 
husband started. Joachim suspected Fritz Simrock, 
who had done friendly service to Brahms as his publisher. 
Brahms was sure of Amalie’s innocence and did every- 
thing in his power to bring a reconciliation. In vain. 
Brahms began to be deeply sorry for Amalie, and from 
Vienna wrote her a letter which, as Dr. Geiringer says, 
“is unique in the whole of Brahms’s correspondence for 
its length and warmth of tone.” During the divorce 
proceedings Amalie produced this letter as a proof of a 
friend’s trust in her; but if it helped to establish her 
innocence, it angered Joachim. Later Brahms asked 
Amalie for a copy of the letter, and it is part of this copy 
which has been printed in the present study. Every 
sentence of it helps us towards a clearer understanding of 
the man who wrote it. Read this passage, for example : 
“* Now I hardly need tell you that I knew, even before 
you did, of the unhappy peculiarity with which Joachim 
torments himself and others in such an inexcusable way. 
Friendship and love I must be able to breathe as simply 
and freely as air. I take alarm when I encounter beautiful 
emotion in a complicated and artificial form, and the 
more so if it has to be maintained and enhanced by 
painfully morbid excitement.” 


This new study is necessary, not only for the fresh 
evidence brought forward, but also for the author’s sensible 
corrections of recent works, especially those of the 
psychoanalytical school. Not that the contributions of 
Hitschmann and Schauffler have been useless. On the 
contrary, they were probably as necessary, as a step 
towards a complete understanding of the composer, as 
their contradiction has been. These authors seek to 
explain Brahms’s attitude towards marriage in terms of 
the Gdipus complex. They declare that Brahms was 
unnaturally attached to his mother and regarded his father 
as a rival, and that, as a result, passionate love for a 
woman was denied him. To uphold their theory, they 
point out that Brahms’s most serious love was reserved for 
Clara Schumann, who was fourteen years older than 
himself. Now, with the help of Brahms’s letters to his 
father and the parents’ letters to their son, Dr. Geiringer 
makes it quite clear (at least to one reader) that there is 
no foundation for this attractive theory. Nor can one 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Transept circa 1250. From 
‘““A Handbook of English Medieval Sculpture,” by Arthur 


Gardner. (Cambridge University Press). 


possibly read the Gidipus complex into Brahms’s love 
for a good-looking, charming woman of thirty-five. 
The introduction of any sort of complex into a psycholo- 
gical study of Brahms makes him unnecessarily difficult. 


As for the music, here too the author has been able 
to enlighten us, having first of all had access to some of 
the composer’s sketches. Always his restrained judgments 
inspire confidence, as, for instance, when he opposes the 
outlandish suggestion (made by Kalbeck) that Brahms 
intended the Adagio of the Pianoforte Concerto in D 
minor as a self-portrait. If it is a portrait of anyone, 
the evidence points to Clara Schumann as the subject. 


The book includes a good bibliography from which, 
however, two important works have been omitted, the 
English translation by Eric Blom of Specht’s study, and 
Volume 7 of the Oxford History of Music. 


B. M. 
SONGS AND PICTURES BY A CHILD. Edited by 
DOREEN BLAND. (London: Williams and Norgatz.) 6s. net. 


If this book is brought before the notice of our 
educational authorities, it may effect a revolution in their 
methods. The boy whose drawings, paintings and 
poems are presented here is no precocious genius, but a 
normal child not yet six. He is often alone, and 
apparently has benefited by his solitude. Probably no 
child of five-and-a-half who attended a school or kinder- 
garten could chant: “I am the Sun God Apollo, He 
is part of me, He never goes off me, I am Apollo.” One 
of the boy’s most attractive qualities is his delight in 
nature: ‘“‘ Clouds over the mountains, Rain and the sea, 
Moors and the mountains.” The pictures are as full 
of imagination as the poems. 


As the parent who edits the book writes: “‘ Perhaps 
we ourselves in our efforts to educate our children destroy 
the qualities we cherish most.” We must hope that 
this will not happen in this child’s case. C. K. J. 
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ART NOTES 


BY THE EDITOR 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


MR. AND MRS. JAN GORDON’S, MR. FERGUS 
GRAHAM’S AND MR. BEN NICHOLSON’S 
PAINTINGS AT THE GALLERIES OF REID & LEFEVRE 

One could hardly imagine greater contrasts than 
that which exists between the four artists of this triple 
exhibition. Mr. and Mrs. Jan Gordon must not take it 
amiss if I regard them as a single individual. Not that 
there are no differences between the husband’s and the 
wife’s work ; but the collaboration which they carry into 
their other fields of activity is here likewise in evidence. 
One feels that they both seem to exclaim: “ Isn’t the 
world a jolly place?” They find it, obviously, full of 
colour, full of amusing interest. Cora Gordon sees the 
humour of things here pre-eminently in the land- or 
town-scapes of Spain, Portugal and Provence. The blue 
skies, the astonishingly white and pink and red or rose- 
coloured buildings, the everlasting sunshine—all this 
manifestly ‘“‘ does her good,” and she equally manifestly 
wants you to participate in her happiness. “ The Proces- 
sion, Murcia,” and “‘ The White Chimney, Portugal,” 
may be cited as two of her happiest efforts. Hers is not 
a very deep or very searching art, but it is certainly 
exhilarating. The same is true of Jan Gordon. He, 
however, has done a quite remarkably obvious thing, so 
obvious that apparently no one else has thought of it 
before. How many hundreds of thousands of painters 
must have seen “ Electricians’ and “ Sandwichmen,” 
“Regent Street,” “‘ Cambridge Circus,” a “ Platform 
Party,” even a “‘ Canary Market, Club Row” ; fewer per- 
haps have witnessed a “‘ Catalan Controversy,” or “Chinese 
Dagger Fencers, San Francisco””—and so forth. The 
point, however, is this. Jan Gordon, with an eye that 
surrealists should envy, because it has no need to dive 
into self-analytic turbidities—discovers the decorative 
pattern of external life with kindly and humane humour. 
It is, as I have said before, not very deep or very searching 
art, but it is companionable, entertaining and—thank 
God—tonically healthy. 

I am dismayed to find that I have mislaid the 
catalogue of Mr. Fergus Graham’s exhibition in the 
same galleries, and so cannot refer to this artist’s pictures 
by their individual titles. Fergus Graham, however, 
unquestionably reveals a dual, perhaps a triple, person- 
ality. There is first of all the “ ordinary ” one, or the 
ordinary two, concerned with the representation, more 
or less detailed and “‘ accurate,” of nature; there is, 
secondly, the explorer of the fourth dimension, creating 
views of houses, and land and mountains and undefin- 
able structures that exist only in his imagination. 
Fergus Graham’s art—for general orientation—depends on 
a kind of blonde tightly painted form rendered with pre- 
Raphaelite precision; there is no “ careless rapture ” 
about it. In my opinion his naturalistic work, particu- 
larly his rendering of the English scene, is very attractive 
and of greater significance than his fantastic inventions. 

The last of his triple event here to be noticed is 
Mr. Ben Nicholson’s. An introduction to the catalogue 
by Monsieur N. Gabo informs us that it is an exhibition 
of “‘ Absolute Art.” Impossible, mon cher Monsieur 
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Gabo ; as impossible as absolute nonsense ; believe me. 
Everything is relative, and Ben Nicholson’s painting is 
so relative that it would have been impossible without, 
well: Monsieur Gabo himself—to begin with. Anyway, 
there is an enormous difference between Ben Nicholson 
and Monsieur Gabo. At least I have seen nothing of 
Gabo’s that would lead me to believe that he has the 
mind or the hand of a painter. From such evidence as 
is accessible to me I would even go so far as to say that 
he has never seen a painting in his life, however many 
he may have looked at. On the other hand there is 
plenty of evidence that Ben Nicholson has seen paintings, 
and even more that he is a painter born. I feel inclined 
to think that he might beat any of his contemporaries 
at the game, if only his mind would let him. He has 
taste ; he has feeling ; he has the technical skill to enter- 
tain the eye with colour, quality and texture, in other 
words he has all those gifts which are personal, and 
which will out even when he so deliberately and sternly 
suppresses them, as in a composition of rectangles 
(No. 2 of the catalogue). Yet this composition might 
almost be carried out by, well say a mentality like that 
of Gabo’s mathematico-constructionist brain—or even 
by a common or garden house painter. The pity of it! 
At least I think so. Perhaps someone in fifty years’ time 
will be able to tell me who is right. I shall not be there, 
of course ; but all the same I should like to know. 


THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL ART CLUB AT THE 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES 

This year’s exhibition, the thirty-sixth, seemed to 
me on the whole rather more attractive than its 
predecessor. There is one point one notices in these 
shows which are founded upon the identity of sex rather 
than similarity of aim, and that is that women are always 
in danger of either overstatement or understatement. 
In this exhibition, however, there was far less of these 
extremes. Especially remarkable in this exhibition 
were, apart from the ever competent Ethel Walker and 
Ethel Gabain, the distinguished foreigners, Marie 
Laurencin, Lotte Reiniger, Karin Leyden and Lizzy 
Ansingh. Lizzy Ansingh gave me particular pleasure 
with her quaint invention called “ Breakfast in the 
Green Room,” with its doll-like figures but attractive 
design and colour. A name new to me or that I do not 
remember to have noticed before is Margaret Barnard. 
She is a good, strong, almost virile painter, with a decided 
personality of her own, as witness the curious device 
for a man’s portrait called “‘ Mare Agitato”’; but perhaps 
her landscape, “‘ Audierne,” is her best contribution. 
Cora Gordon, whose exhibition I have elsewhere noticed, 
also contributes some emphatic landscapes. Orovida, 
Helen Bedford, Clara Klinghoffer, E. L. Robertson, 
Jean D. Anderson, Ella Vinall, J. Whately and Elsie 
Druce all sent work which seemed to me worth noting. 
The sculpture, though small in number and in part 
previously exhibited, was especially good. Bessie 
Callender’s black marble “ Falcon,” showed both 
knowledge of form and simplicity of treatment, which 
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was presumably the result of a study of Egyptian 
sculpture. On the other hand the brass “ Duck” 
hammered out of sheet metal by Anne Strauss had 
both life and, in spite of the technique, a sense of solidity. 
The modelled group, “ Revellers,” by the same artist, 
though full of movement, falls rather between the stools 
of realism and abstraction. Else Frankel’s portrait head 
Chung sung Chow, Hazel Armour’s Brass Mask, and 
Nell Vyse’s humorous pots are other sculptural exhibits 
one was glad to note. 


MR. REGINALD LE MAY’S COLLECTION OF 
BUDDHISTIC SCULPTURE EXHIBITED AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. le May has lived in Siam for twenty-five years, 
partly in our own Consular Service and afterwards 
as economic adviser to the King of Siam. During that 
period he has had exceptional facilities of studying and 
acquiring examples of the sculptural art of the country. 

The collection shown at Cambridge under the auspices 
of the Cambridge University Arts Society (in Mr. 
Gordon Fraser’s Art Gallery) contained about sixty 
pieces of sculpture, and ranged in point of time from 
§00 A.D. to 1800 A.D. Mr. le May’s aim has been 
definitely artistic rather than archeological, but at the 
same time he has borne in mind the historical aspect, 
as the problems involved in tracing the development 
of sculpture in Siam are exceedingly complex, and an 
attempt has been made to link up the successive peoples 
who occupied the country in turn by means of their 
sculptural achievements. 





Fig. I. HEAD OF BUDDHA, in bluish limestone 
M6n-Indian period. Vth to Xth century A.D. 


Le May Collection 


The M6n, or Talaing, who were the earliest people 
to leave sculptural remains behind, originally came from 
the East coast of India and entered the rice plains of 
Siam through lower Burma, where they also founded 
a kingdom of their own. Their statuary is based on 
the Gupta type of Northern India of the Vth and VIth 
centuries A.D., and though specimens are still relatively 
rare in Siam and almost unknown in England, it is 
clear that they had reached a high state of technique 
by the VIIth century A.D. There is one almost unique 
example of granitic quartz in this exhibition, but most 
of the M6n images are carved out of hard bluish lime- 
stone. A highly characteristic specimen is reproduced 
here (Fig. I). A mask of Deva in stucco also exhibits 
a purity of line and a sensitiveness of form which is 
difficult to describe adequately. The Mé6n, however, 
were not so skilful in the use of bronze as a medium, 
probably owing to the scarcity of the metal. 

About the year 1000 A.D. the Khmer (Cambodians), 
from the Angkor region, took possession of Central Siam 
and absorbed the M6n school of sculpture which had 
grown up in the region of Lopburi. The Khmer also 
worked far more in stone than in bronze, but preferred 
the softer sandstone to the hard limestone. As with 
the Mén before them Khmer images portray clearly 
their own racial type, which, however, takes on a more 
masculine and individual form. This endows them 
with an especial appeal to Western eyes, but though the 
Khmer had little to learn of the art from other sculptors 
there is perhaps not quite so much subtlety of execution 
as in the Mén. A head of a Bodhisattva in red sand- 
stone is an example of what may be called the “ classical ” 
Khmer style. A ring and a hook for a Royal palanquin 
are rare and interesting examples of bronze-casting by 
the Khmer, whilst a small seated Buddha is typical of 
the bronze image as produced in Siam for household 
worship. Its affinity with the earlier M6n figures is clear. 


In the U-T‘ong period of the XIIIth century, so- 
named from an ancient city to the west of Lopburi, one 
sees the transition from Khmer to Tai (Siamese). Special 
attention has been given to this period in the collection, 
both owing to the quality of the bronze and to the skill 
of the artists, each of whom seemed to produce his own 
original, portrait-like type. 

The Tai, or Siamese, who came originally from 
Southern China, had no doubt long been forming settle- 
ments in Siam, but it is not until the XIIth century 
that we find the first Tai images of the Buddha in the 
country. These were produced in the North of Siam, 
and were derived, through Burma, from the Pala 
sculpture of Bihar and Bengal. After the rise of the 
new Tai kingdom of Sukotai in the middle of the 
XIIIth century a new influence was introduced from 
Ceylon, where a great revival of Hinayana Buddhism 
has taken place, and there arises the Sukotai school of 
sculpture in bronze, which quickly spread throughout 
the country, both north and south, and became the 
Siamese ideal (here represented by a standing image 
of Buddha). 

After the foundation of Ayudhya as the capital, by 
a new dynasty, in 1350 A.D. yet another school appeared, 
which shows the Siamese ideal in the features of the 
Buddha image but imitates Khmer models, which is 
obviously admired, in the decorative motives of crown, 
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ear-rings, and so forth, as seen in the head illustrated 
here. In the XVIth century the decorative motives 
were cast aside, and the type of image produced became 
entirely mechanical and conventional, with almost all 
originality and feeling lost. The Tai worked usually 
in bronze, but at Lopburi the tradition of stone sculpture 
was carried on until the XVIIth century. 


MASTERS OF MARITIME ART: A SECOND LOAN 
EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS FROM THE BRUCE S. 
INGRAM COLLECTION AT MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S 

Once more Captain Bruce S. Ingram has offered 
the public a rare treat, the more unselfish as its material 
benefits—the proceeds from the sale of the catalogue— 
are to go to King George’s Fund for Sailors. This 
catalogue, incidentally, is well worth preserving for its 
own sake, not only because of the useful illustrations 
but also because the Director of the National Maritime 
Museum has written an informative introduction, and 
especially also because the collector himself has added 
a dissertation upon the Van de Veldes—father and son. 
Captain Bruce Ingram solves the “‘ Crossword puzzle ” 
of these twin producers; nor would there be much 
in the nature of a puzzle where only the best work is 
concerned since unquestionably the son was an artist 
to his finger-tips, whilst the father was not. It is, 
therefore, in the minor efforts of the former that one 
may feel doubtful whether they are not really the work 
of the father. However, these are points for the collector. 
The general public will find plenty of interest in the 
whole exhibition, and from many points of view. For 
example, here we have a Dutchman, Esselen, and a 
Czech, Hollar, represented by two views of Rye, both 
done with the skill of men who have learnt their trade. 
There is a representation of the famous “ Battle 
of La Hogue,” May 19th-23rd, 1692, by 
Johannes van den Aveelen, which is_ exciting 
even in its nervous draughtsmanship ; here again is 
the work of an equally unfamiliar contemporary, William 
van den Hague, representing a “‘ Beach Scene with a man- 
of-war firing a salute,” fascinating owing to the expert’s 
caligraphic “ scribble technique,” and lovely in its design. 
Though Turner acknowledged his debt to William van 
de Velde the younger, here is a kind of thematic antici- 
pation of “‘ The Fighting Temerairé”’ in Bakhuysen’s 
“River Scene at Sunset.’”” Amongst the Englishmen, 
Francis Towne stands out with a view of the “ Bay of 
Naples’ as an individual; Charles Gore is another 
name new to me and well worth remembering ; his 
‘““ Seascape with a sailing ship” is beautifully “ felt.” 
Against these two the laboured workmanship of Clarkson 
Stanfield’s “‘ Portsmouth Harbour” is a poor thing. 
Loutherbourgh and Rowlandson, on the contrary, are 
manifestly masters of their craft. The former’s 
“Duncan’s Victory off Camperdown, October 11th, 
1797, is appropriately spectacular, and the latter’s 
“Launch of H.M.S. ‘ Nelson,’ July 4th, 1814,” a 
masterpiece of skill and design. I wish there were 
room to say more about this fine show. 


SECOND EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS AND LITHO- 
GRAPHS PRESENTED BY FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A., 
AT THE WALTHAMSTOW MUSEUM. 

One wishes more people would follow the example 
of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A., who has presented 
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Fig. II. BRONZE HEAD OF BUDDHA 
Tai period. XIVth to XVIIth century A.D. 


Le May Collection 


another collection of water-colours and prints, partly 
his own but also many others, to the borough of this 
humdrum suburb of London. The collection is housed 
in a “museum” into which the one-time workhouse 
and prison has been transformed, and which occupies 
a certainly Old World corner near the church and some 
ancient houses. The exhibition is well worth a visit if 
only to see the cartoons for Brangwyn’s decorations of 
the Rockefeller Building, Radio City, New York, and 
his etchings and lithographs, including the “ Portrait 
of Yamanaka,” a life-size portrait etching which has no 
parallel, I believe, in British art. It is not difficult to 
find weaknesses in the @uvre of this artist, but when 
all has been said that his greatest detractors can find to 
say, he still remains the only decorator of pronounced 
individuality, next to Burne-Jones, that British art has 
produced. 

As to the collection of other prints, I suggest careful 
checking of names and titles and stricter selection. At 
present there is not enough rhyme or reason in it—or 
so it seems to me. 

There must be amongst our readers many who have 
in course of time accumulated a large number of prints, 
water-colours and maybe other works of art for which 
they have no house-room, or from which their heirs 
would perhaps not, after all, realize vast fortunes. On 
the other hand, the presentation of such collections to 
public institutions would give untold numbers of people 
lasting pleasure. 
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“KU.” From the Exhibition of Chinese Bronzes at Messrs. 
Bluett & Sons 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY INGRES TO VAN GOGH 
AT MESSRS. ROSENBERG & HELFT’'S LTD. GALLERIES 

This exhibition, entitled “Ingres to Van Gogh” 
makes one realize that “ pigeon holes” are, to mix 
metaphors with impertinent pertinence, only a kind of 
pons asinorum, to help those who cannot help themselves 
over the restless flow of ideas. Every picture is an 
individuality, or nearly so. And one discovers, I think, 
that in the last analysis, artists with an even and equal 
style, such as—may I breathe it ?—Ingres, are the least 
interesting. Here, for example, his “ Portrait d’*homme 
au chapeau haut de forme ”’ is excellent only in itself, or 
perhaps in comparison with pencil portraits of others ; 
but in comparison with his own work it is just one other 
specimen of his speciality. Individually considered, 
Cézanne’s ‘‘ Nature: Morte au Miroir,” and Berthe 
Morisot’s “‘ Vase de Fleurs” are both most satisfying 
achievements that can stand on their own merits. 
Comparison, however, is instructive, for the “‘ Vase de 
Fleurs ” is the very essence of femininity as the Cézanne 
is that of masculinity, and if one inclines to think that 
it is only a matter of sex, one could compare it here with 
Berthe’s brother’s-in-law, Manet’s, picture of the same 
title, to realize that Cézanne revolted in general against the 
femininity of the impressionists’ reliance upon nature. 


Again, the interesting and revealing “ Portrait de Degas par 
lui-méme,” shows this artist to have been far less masculine, 
that is to say creative, than Daumier in his “ Téte de 
Medecin,” a picture of enormous expressionistic vitality, 
which surpasses in powerful simplicity the worried 
excitement of Kokoschka and the German expressionists. 
Once more : we had in this instructive show an impressive 
Courbet landscape, ‘‘ Ornans, la Vallée de la Loire,” and 
an unusual Monet, “‘ Vue de Hollande,” and a startling 
Van Gogh, “La Pluie,” each with its own strongly 
marked individuality ; but only the Van Gogh is creative, 
masculine to a fault: incontinence. Jongkind’s “ Le 
Canal ” with the vanishing perspective, is another picture 
which can stand on its own merits, but its compositional 
similarity to Hobbema’s “ Avenue” in the National 
Gallery reminds one that Jongkind, a Dutchman, and 
perhaps not much more mentally stable than Van Gogh, 
and like him a Frenchman by adoption, was much more 
the representative of a type than was his even more 
unhappy compatriot. The reader must forgive the 
desultoriness of this critique, I only wished to show how 
interesting the exhibition was, and how it brought it home 
to one that the individual and the type are, as it were, the 
poles of tension within which the artist’s activity must 
function. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR AND 

PENCIL DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. AGNEW’S. 

These particular exhibitions seem to be arranged by 
Messrs. Agnew for the purpose of teasing their visitors. 
They call for zsthetical leaps and entrechats which are 
often as difficult to perform as they are good for the 
mind. Here, for example, were assembled in the same 
room, sometimes not even separated by an intervening 
screen, works by draughtsmen so diverse as Correggio and 
Alken, Marco Zoppo and Warwick Smith, who ended 
a show which began with Cecil Hunt and Gilbert 
Spencer. But if we find the transition from, say, 
Correggio’s “‘ St. John the Baptist” to Alken’s “ Doing 
the Thing Safe’ something of a tour de force, it must 
be admitted that the negligible step in time from Alken to 
Calvert’s ““ Nymph and Satyr” hardly requires a less 
effort, Calvert seeming so much nearer to the Parmesan 
than to any of the English artists, even those who were 
not “ sporting.”” On the other hand, there is an aloofness 
and detachment in Francis Towne, which removes him, 
immeasurably, from such typical Englishmen as Sandby— 
here charmingly represented by “ The High Street, 
Bedford,” or from Wilson Steer, for that matter. The 
show, then, continually challenges one’s sensibility to 
esthetic values quite as much as one’s knowledge of art 
and artists. It will have closed its doors by the time this 
appears in print, but it is nevertheless perhaps worth 
mentioning that it contained quite a number of things 
which, according to mood or individual taste, must have 
appealed to collectors. Amongst my favourites I mention : 
Nevinson’s ‘* Le Havre,”’ Paul Maze’s “‘ The Seashore,” 
Wilson Steer’s “‘ Dover,”’ Robin Darwin’s “‘ Stockholm ”’ ; 
then for a different mood: Francis Towne’s “‘ Ugbrooke ” 
and ‘‘ Ambleside ” (1786); Joshua Cristall’s two small 
figure subjects; de Wint’s “A Lincolnshire Mill” ; 
Turner’s “ Spliigen ” and “‘ Sunset”; and I repeat Paul 
Sandby’s “ The High Street, Bedford,” because it is one 
of those pictures which have a quiet intimacy and a kind 
of permanent actuality of which one would never tire. 
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THE LONDON GROUP AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES. 

It is interesting to see it affirmed by the London 
Group that they have been able to “retain” a 
revolutionary and anti-academic character, since without 
this affirmation the revolutionary element, at all events, 
would not have occurred to one’s mind. The present 
exhibition, confined to members only, looks sedate and 
demure enough, with one or two exceptions, and even 
these are, as one might say, academically anti-academic, 
in that they continue a revolution which has had time 
to become academic. 

We have here two extremes, however, so far as 
paintings are concerned, namely Mr. Norman Dawson’s 
‘** Blue Mouth of Paradise,” as unintelligible as its title, 
and academically surrealistic, and Mr. John Tunnard’s 
‘** Plan” academically abstract. I cannot remember what 
kind of “ ism” precisely this type of painting, of which 
there are several other specimens, represents, but what 
makes Mr. Tunnard’s picture remarkable to me is that it is 
an excellent and satisfying design of its kind. I do not 
think that its pabulum, mental, or spiritual, or emotional 
(or whatever it is meant to be) is sustaining, but at least 
it is pleasant to the palate; a good deal more so than 
more orthodox pictures here or elsewhere. On the whole, 
however, the characteristic of this London Group show 
is the greater companionableness of the exhibits. There 
are more pictures here with which one could live 
without discomfort. For example, and at random: 
H. E. du Plessis’s “‘ In the Kitchen,” R. V. Pitchforth’s 
“ Floods,’ R. O. Dunlop’s “The Thames at 
Gravesend,” Raymond Coxen’s “Costa _ Brava,” 
Randolph Schwabe’s “ Drawing,” Richard Carline’s 
‘“‘ Spanish Landscape,” Charles Ginner’s “ Flask Walk, 
Fifth November,”’ James Fitton’s “‘ Conversation Piece.” 
After all, the logical purpose of a framed picture is that 
it should hang on a wall where it can and should be 
seen, and the test therefore is whether one would wish 
to give it house-room. I can imagine myself being 
entertained in this way by William Roberts’s humor- 
ously rhythmic “‘ Judgment of Paris,” but paintings like 
Jessica Dismorr’s “ Stationary Forms ” would bore me 
as excessively as a dressmaker’s paper pattern ; or rather 
more, I fancy. As to the sculpture, I could extract some 
slight satisfaction out of R. P. Bedford’s squirmy 
alabaster, entitled ‘‘ Fantastic Animal,” and even Henry 
Moore’s “‘ Carving (1934)” is nearly as attractive as 
some large pebble one may find on a south-coast beach. 
Certainly nature can do better with stone than Elizabeth 
Andrews in her alabaster “ Wave.” But what is one to 
make of Rupert Lee’s queer “ Leda” subject entitled 
“Plus jamais ” ? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A PARTICULARLY VIGOROUS CHINESE PORTRAIT OF THE 
Ming Dynasty, illustrated on this page, form spart of an 
Exhibition of Chinese Paintings which Messrs. Spinks 
will open to the public on April 8th. I have been allowed 
to see a few of the exhibits in advance, and can say that 
the following especially are of more than ordinary interest : 
A large painting of flowering prunus tree, attributed to the 
Yiian Dynasty ; a large painting of geese, attributed to 
the Sung Dynasty ; a painting of sparrows on a prunus 
tree, and painting in monochrome of lotus flowers and 
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two egrets. For the benefit of those of our readers who 
are not ordinarily attracted by this extremely sensitive 
type of art, I would add that the way to enjoy them is 
not only to look at the design as a whole but to examine 
the brush strokes, which in the best Chinese—or Japanese 
paintings, for that matter, are miracles of precalculated 
precision. 


A PRE-VIEW WAS LIKEWISE GRANTED ME OF MESSRS. 
Bluett & Sons’ extraordinarily fine exhibition of Chinese 
bronzes. It is not my intention here to go into historical 
and technical problems, which can only be usefully 
discussed by experts in general, and such specialists as 
Professor W. P. Yetts or Professor Bernhard Karlgren 
in particular. Our whole knowledge of Chinese bronzes 
is of quite recent date when sensational excavations were 
made in An Yang, the capital city of the Shang Kings ; 
and the results, both in respect of the objects and the 
deductions to be made from them are truly astonishing ; 
not the least so because what are apparently the earliest 





A “MING” 
Chinese Paintings at Messrs. Spinks 


PORTRAIT. From the Exhibition of 
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bronzes surpass in refinement of technique and grace of 
form later styles. In other words, a style-group which 
lasted until the commencement of the tenth century B.C., 
is superior to the succeeding “‘ Chou” dynasty group ; 
whilst a third group, beginning between the seventh and 
the fifth century B.C. revives some of the traditions of 
the earlier Shang period. However that may be— 
and the catalogue of this exhibition gives much valuable 
information—the beauty of these bronzes is threefold— 
two qualities being intentional: grace of form and 
delicacy of ornamentation ; the third one: patina, is of 
course accidental. But if this comes last it certainly is 
not the least attraction. In the first group, a trumpet- 
shaped vase (Ku) (No. 12), with its flaring mouth, 
rising blades and finely engraved spiral filling, for example, 
has a lovely bright bluish-green patina, of which illustra- 
tion on p. 224 can give no idea. Another bronze, a 
beaker-shaped wine vessel (No. 15) is distinguished by 
wonderful blue, red, green and grey-green patination. 
Form, ornament and colour are perfect. 


There is, unfortunately, no space to enter into 
fuller detail to draw attention, for instance, to the beauties 
of a shallow tripod vessel (No. 23) in the second group, 
and of the tripod vessel (No. 44) in the third group. 
Suffice it to say that here, assuredly, is a new field for 
the specialist collector in which even the non-specializing 
lover of art may find satisfaction. 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART ARE EXHIBITED ALSO BY MR. W. 
Burchard, of 39, Jermyn Street. Mr. Burchard’s name 
is not yet familiar to the public, but he specializes in this 
particular branch with Continental seriousness and 
erudition. His catalogue might have come from a 
museum, and amongst his objects, which include bronzes, 
pottery, jades, porcelain, ivories, lacquer and pictures, 
are certainly many worthy of such institutions. I pick 
out a few which seemed to me of particular beauty or 
interest, namely: a casket-shaped bronze vessel (“I”) 
of the Shang dynasty, once belonging to the Emperor 
Chien-lung ; an iron plaque inlaid with gold and silver, 
of the so-called “ Warring States” period; a “ Tou” 
vessel, Early Han, with a lid, which, like other vessels of 
the kind, is more delightful when vessel and lid are 
separated and may be judged, as it were, on their own 
merits ; a lovely T‘ang bowl of porcellaneous stone- 
ware; a Sung vase with a pear-shaped neck, in grey 
stoneware ; and, for historical interest, a Chinese flower 
pot with an Arabic inscription. 


THE ADAMS GALLERY’S EXHIBITION OF RODIN DRAWINGS 
was a rare treat. I can well remember the time when such 
things seemed to me just rough notes in which I could see 
nothing. Here is a case where experience counts, 
because it needs, I suppose, some sensitiveness to values 
which the inexperienced has not yet acquired. Look at 
the pencil lines carefully; look at the apparently so 
careless washes, and see how subtly they render the 
volume of the body and its underlying structure. Over 
and above these merits, however, many of them are 
exquisite in general design and in colour. Slight these 
drawings are but only in superficial appearance. 
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ALMOST EQUAL PLEASURE ONE COULD DERIVE FROM 
the exhibition of Augustus John’s drawings at the 
Wildenstein Gallery. Perhaps the qualification is not 
quite fair, because after all, John as a painter and Rodin 
as a sculptor have different aims. At any rate, there are 
not many artists who can draw with John’s knowledge of 
form and feeling for the reciprocal relation of the model’s 
mood and its expression in muscle, shall we say, for the 
sake of shortness and alliteration, though the bones are 
of at least equal importance. It is difficult to say whether 
the earlier or the later drawings are the better ones. 
Moreover, some like the early “Group in Galway,” 
are composition drawings, and not studies from the life. 
One of the best things here, however, was a study of a 
greyhound (No. 11). 


I MUST RESERVE A NOTICE OF THE TWO EXHIBITIONS 
in the Print Room of the British Museum for the next 
issue. Frankly, I have found their ‘“ Guide” so 
complicated and confusing that I have completely lost 
my way through it and must retrace my steps. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY HAS AT PRESENT ON VIEW 
the following new attractions: a David Cox “ The 
Welsh Funeral at Bettws-y-Coed,” recently acquired 
by the trustees; and further loans by Mr. C. S. 
Gulbenkian, namely, a portrait of the famous dancer, 
Mademoiselle Salé by Quentin de la Tour; two small 
Guardi’s, and the delicious “ Young Woman,” attributed 
to Domenico Ghirlandaio, from the Spiridon Collection. 


MR. GEORGE BISSILL, WHO BEGAN HIS WORKING LIFE AS 
a miner, has now developed into a painter of landscapes 
with a curious quality of sombre dignity as his exhibition 
at the Leger Galleries shows. The forms in the scenes he 
loves to depict are simple, impressive and, so to speak, 
quintessential. He prefers the winter, or at any rate, the 
seasons during which the trees are bare. The Hobbema 
recalling avenue in “ Fellinton,” “‘ Hurstbourne Tarrant,” 
“‘ Bodlea,” and the Rembrandtish ‘‘ Shalbourne” land- 
scape, are good examples of an admirably individual and, 
withal, very English artist. 


MR. EUGENE PAUL ULLMAN, WHO ALSO SHOWS AT 
the Leger Galleries, is an-American artist, a pupil of 
William Chase, who has manifestly acclimatized himself 
to the Paris of the Impressionist landscapes. Curiously 
enough, his later work in this exhibition, if I am correctly 
informed, is tighter and more disciplined in brushwork 
than his earlier work here, thus reversing the usual 
course of artistic development. I am not sure whether 
the earlier work is not, in consequence, more impressive, 
particularly here the rocky landscape “‘Les Deux 
Pucelles.”” Nevertheless the Breughal-recalling treatment 
“Landscape Sanary,” and the peaceful and restrained 
** Landscape—Thollon,” and another one of the same 
title (No. 15), which resembles a carefully tidied and 
smoothed Pissarro, are good examples of his pleasant 
art. 


MR. R. O. DUNLOP PUT UP THE BEST SHOW HE HAS 
ever had so far at the Redfern Gallery. He is essentially 
an oil painter, by which I mean here that he expresses 
himself through the qualities inherent in oily pigments. 
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His sense of colour and the blending of oil pigments are 
justified through the medium. In other words there 
is no linear understructure upon which it was subse- 
quently erected. I do not know whether I make clear 
what I mean when I say that he seems to feel his way 
rather than to see his way over the canvas. However 
that may be, for those who can accept his method there 
are a number of delectable paintings, of which I mention 
only the following ‘‘ Spring, Provence,” “‘ The Lifeboat, 
Walberswick,” “‘ Lilies and Amaryllis,” and “‘ Ruth.” 


BY SOME MISCHANCE I MISSED MR. R. V. PITCHFORTH’S 
exhibition in the same galleries. I only mention this 
fact lest my omission be interpreted as intention. I 
am sure I should have found something to please me 
in the work of this individual and often forceful artist. 


MADAME YVONNE ZIEGLER, who exhibited her oil 
paintings at the Palser Gallery, is a French artist whose 
landscapes have a pleasant sunny quality and are skilfully 
handled so far as the medium is concerned, not unlike 
Nadia Benois’s paintings. “‘ Hercy,” “Rue de la 
Grande Chaumiere,” and “ Still life” almost as strong 
as a Segonzac, may be mentioned as particularly pleasing. 


THE PAINTINGS OF ELIE LASCAUX, WHO SHOWED NEW 
pictures in the Mayor Gallery, all possess a Henri- 
Rousseau-like naiveté on the surface. Actually, however, 
he is a more sophisticated painter, who gives his pictures 
the aspect of needlework illustrations to a fairy tale. He 
has an amusing way of turning trees, houses, walls, 
railings, flowers, and so forth, into a series of related 
textures whilst at the same time retaining qualities of 
light and atmosphere. Though perhaps not suited to all 
rooms, I can imagine them looking very amusing in 
some. 


LOVERS OF THE OLD ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR SCHOOL 
shculd always look out for exhibitions at the Squire 
Galiery, 12, Baker Street. The exhibition which will 
unfortunately have closed its doors by the time these 
lines appear in print, consisted of an unusually rich and 
varied collection of the works of Cornelius Varley, 
formerly belonging to a grandson of the artist. Cornelius’s 
water-colours are not so well known as his brother 
John’s ; moreover, his output is practically confined to 
his earlier years. Evidently, too, he was an experimenter. 
Comparison between a meticulous “ Landscape with 
Cattle” (No. 70) and the “ Pastoral” (No. 1), broad 
and impressive in its recession, proved this; and there 





A PAINTING BY FAIRLIE HARMAN FROM THE EXHIBITION 
‘* The Nude in Contemporary Art” which opens at the 
Leger Galleries on April 6th. 


was a romantic “ Landscape with Bent Trees,” with 
massive boles of beeches strongly contrasting with the 
almost Wilson Steerish quality in “ Gwynant from 
Glaslyn Valley.”” Though the painter, pursuing scientific 
studies, lived until 1873, his work as an artist belongs 
nearly all to the first quarter of the century. 


MRS. EDNA MANLEY’S SCULPTURE EXHIBITED AT THE 
French Gallery is not unknown to London, though the 
artist herself is settled in Jamaica, and most of her work 
is executed in native woods. A splendid technician and 
capable of interpreting nature in nature’s unadulterated 
forms, as could be seen in the mahogany statuette, 
“Young Girl,” she prefers, it seems, tointerfere with them, 
or at all events to simplify them, in order to enforce their 
rhythm and the particular idea she wishes to express. 
“‘ Negro Aroused ” is the best example of her success in 
that sense. “ Rachael” carrying a jar on her head is 
also good. But she is inclined to be too “ ruthless.” 
** Market Women,” for instance, would be only excusable 
as an integral part of architecture, whilst ““ Dance—bas- 
relief,” makes one doubt whether it really represents her 
intention or only indicates her inexperience in the extra- 
ordinarily difficult and complex problems of relief carving. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The Editor, “‘ Apollo” Magazine. 

S1r,—In Mr. Herbert Cescinsky’s article, ““ The Development 
of the English Chair” (Apollo, February, 1937), it is written 
that, “‘ at the very end of Elizabeth’s reign other types [of chairs] 
begin to appear, conditioned by the introduction of padding, 
or upholstery of the seats, for greater comfort,’ which implies 
that before this date there were no upholstered chairs of English 
make. An acquaintance with inventories and accounts of the 
time will establish the incorrectness of this view. 


In the eleventh year of Elizabeth’s reign a Royal Warrant 
for payment of Thomas Grene for goods supplied includes : 

Item for the timber worke of foure Chaires foure square 

Stoles and fyve fotestooles of Clothe of Tissue and veluet 

ffringed withe gold Siluer and Silk garnished wth riben and 

nayles Withe pillowes of downe Sackclothe and girthwebb 


for the Seates, the Chayres withe pomells of Copper guilt 

and scutchions and stayes of Iron. . . . (Cf. Public Record 

Office, L.C.5. 34.) 

In addition, Mr. Cescinsky’s scant reference to upholstered 
chairs of the XVIth century is altogether misleading, as chairs 
made by the upholsterer existed as early as the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

To quote two items only : 

Itm a Chair covered | crymsen vellat enbraudred with 
tharmes of the late lorde Cromewell atteyntid with iiij pomells 
of wod gilte. 

Itm a Cheire of wod covered { purple vellat frenged with 
gold and sett with Spangles of Silver and gilte. (Cf. 
Inventory of the Wardrobe of Henry VIII at Windsor, 1543. 
British Museum, Add. 30367.) 
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As evidence that upholstered chairs of the XVIth century 
were not confined to the Royal Palaces the inventory of the 
household furniture of Mathew, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dated 1575, can be cited. In this inventory chairs upholstered 
in red and green cloth, black and crimson velvet and satin, cloth 
of gold and silver, and of needlework, considerably outnumber 
“* waynscott chaires.”” (Cf. British Museum. Eg. 2580.) 

In the XVIth century the chairs made by the upholsterer (the 
frames were constructed by the joiner) are of considerable 
significance in the development of the English chair, not only 
because they are the forerunners of the upholstered chair of the 
two following centuries, but because upholstered chairs from the 
middle of the XVIth century began to be increasingly used in 
the houses of wealthy merchants and citizens. Harrison in 
1577 mentions the “great prouison of tapistrie, Turkie 
worke . . .”’ in the houses of “‘ knights, gentlemen, merchantmen, 
and some other wealthie citizens.”” Turkey work in the XVIth 
and XVIIth centuries was a type of wool needlework much 
used for the upholstery of chairs and stools. 

Mr. Cescinsky states that squabs of upholstered chairs were 
filled with tow. To my knowledge this statement is also incorrect 
as the majority of upholstered chairs are described in XVIth- 
century accounts as being filled with “‘ downe,” and in 1494 it 
was enacted that all feather beds, bolsters and pillows were to 
be stuffed either “ with dry pulled feathers or else with clean 
down alone.”’ (Cf. The Statutes at Large.) Also how can 
tow be “‘the progenitor of the later horsehair ’’ when in a petition 
presented by the Mistery of Upholders on July 27th, 1474, 
mattresses stuffed with horsehair are mentioned ? (Cf. Letter- 
Book L, Guildhall Records Office.) 

Another statement that Mr. Cescinsky makes is that “ the 
webbing of seat-frames comes into vogue at the close of the 
XVIIth century,” but in the account quoted above, Thomas 
Grene, the Royal Coffermaker, supplies chairs and stools with 
“* girthwebb for the Seates.” Yours faithfully, 


R. W. SyYMONDs. 





The Editor, *‘ Apollo”’ Magazine. 

Sir,—Mr. R. W. Symonds has taken exception to certain 
statements in my article on the English chair in the February 
issue of Apollo, but I think the case rests upon the interpretation 
of the words “ upholsterer”’ and “ upholstery.” 

The old words “ upholder”’ and “ upholdster”’ had quite 
a different meaning to the one in use at the present day, that is, 
when used in the technical sense, indicating the webbing across 
of an open frame and then padding and covering with fabric 
or leather. I admit the word is often used loosely; thus, a 
dictionary will define an upholsterer as one who furnishes houses 
with curtains, carpets, cushions for chairs and sofas, &c. Lloyds’ 
Encyclopedic Dictionary gives, as an additional meaning, “‘ An 
Undertaker ; one who provides for, and carries out, funerals.” 
Obviously, I used the word in neither of these two senses. 

Mr. Symonds gives a number of medizval extracts which 
nowhere contain the word “ upholsterer” or “ upholstery,” 
but he uses the terms himself freely, without, I think, under- 
standing their meaning, and certainly without appreciating the 
modern sense in which I used the word. Why I stated that 
upholstery, in the modern definition of the term, was a late 
innovation, was that all the XVIIth-century oak chairs have 
solid seats. It is not until the Restoration that one finds the 
framed seat, caned at first, and then upholstered later. If 
upholstery was known in Elizabethan times, why was it not used 
extensively ? There is no doubt that an upholstered seat is 
more comfortable than a solid one, yet right up to the time of 
Charles II or later we find armchairs with solid seats. 

I stated that upholstery began, in English chairs, at the end 
of the XVIth century, and did not become general until the 
close of the XVIIth century. I did not say that stuffed cushions 
or beds were unknown before. A squab cushion on a solid oak 
seat is not “‘ upholstery” in the modern sense of the term— 
nor in any other as far as I know—although an upholsterer may 
have made that cushion, but then the same man may have made 
a curtain, and I have never heard of an “ upholstered ” curtain. 

Mr. Symonds uses the term “ upholstery ” in the loosest 
possible manner, thus, “.. . chairs made by the upholsterer 
existed as early as the reign of Henry VIII.”” Now, at no period 
did the “ upholdster”’ or the ‘‘ upholsterer’’ make chairs at 
all. Later on Mr. Symonds attempts to amend this, as follows : 
““In the XVIth century the chairs made by the upholsterer (the 


frames were constructed by the joiner . . .).” May I point 
out that the frame IS the chair? The upholstery is only an 
incidental addition. Strip the upholstery and the frame still 
remains a chair. This may be cited as an instance of the careless 
use of a term, and, I venture to state, of loose thinking as well. 

Mr. Symonds objects to my statement that “ chairs of X 
form and single chairs without arms, GENERALLY with loose 
squabs filled with tow, the progenitor of the later horsehair. . . .” 
The upholstered furniture at Knole Park is tow-filled. I did 
not mean that horsehair was unknown before. Obviously it 
must have been coeval with the horse itself in England. What 
Mr. Symonds does not know, evidently, is that horsehair is 
useless in upholstery until it has been artificially curled, and 
the knowledge of that art is late. 

He falls into another error when he takes “ girthwebb for 
the seates”’ to be the same as upholsterer’s webbing. Girth- 
webs—as the name implies—were used outside the fabric to hold 
the stuffing in place and, on occasion, to attach the squab to the 
chair seat. Take a little more of his own quotation, and this is 
evident : “‘ With pillowes of DOWNE SACKCLOTHE AND GIRTHWEBB 
for the Seates.”” Mr. Symonds should have asked a practical 
upholsterer about this. Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT CESCINSKY. 





THE OLDER GENERATION IS NATURALLY RELUCTANT 
to see the past, which means to them so much more 
than the future can possibly mean, submerged and 
disappear. The outcry against the demolition of 
Reynolds’s house in Leicester Square, which has been 
agitating certain eminent correspondents to the daily 
papers, is therefore not difficult to understand. Never- 
theless, from the days in which Leicester Square was 
Leicester Fields, and even later, when it was decorated (?) 
by the gift of the nctorious Baron Grant, the Shakespeare 
statue to wit, and disturbed by the incongruity of the 
Alhambra, this feature of London has always been a 
trouble to the eye, which even its starving trees could 
hardly assuage. To leave the present building squeezed 
in between its tall and even gigantic neighbours would 
only aggravate the sore. 


MESSRS. J. KYRLE FLETCHER’S, LTD., JUST-ISSUED 
“Catalogue for Collectors” is the sort of publication 
one enjoys sitting by a warm winter fire with nothing 
to do but to browse. It is only a small publication of 
some sixteen pages, but what journeys it takes one on! 
From a reproduction of Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Il Codice 
Atlantico,” in the Ambrosiana, with 1,400 facsimiles of 
Leonardo’s designs, to “A Nobleman’s Court Dress, 
complete in purple cord-du-roy decorated with rich- 
coloured flowers in needlework; period circa 1740.” 
In between these are many stops—almost as surprising 
in their contrasts. For example, a series of autograph 
letters from Robert Southey to Miss Seton ; the famous 
“ Diderot-d’Alambert Encyclopédie,” in a first edition 
(1751-1780) ; Camnaletto’s “Etchings of Venice,” a 
series of thirty-five ; a plan of the “‘ City of New York ” 
in 1775; a set of ten “‘ Racehorses,” by G. T. Stubbs 
after George Stubbs ; a Gothic oak stool table (period 
1480 to 1500); a “ Very Rare Mahogany Perambulator 
or Land Measurer,” and so on. Truly varietas delectat 


COLLECTORS OF MAZER BOWLS AND KINDRED VESSELS 
will be specially interested in p. XV of our advertisements. 
On this page Messrs. Bruford & Sons, Ltd, of Exeter, 
give unusually detailed information about the very rare 
font-shaped cups, of which a fine specimen, silver-gilt 
and weighing 220z., with the London hall-mark for 
1622, is in their possession and for sale. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


ARTICLES DEALING WITH THE CENTENARY 
on April 1st of John Constable, R.A., 
will appear in forthcoming i sues. 

A LOAN EXHIBITION DEPICTING BRITISH 
Country Life through the centuries, will 
be held at 39, Grosvenor Square, W. I, 
kindly lent by the Duke of Westminster. 
The exhibition, under the auspices of 
Country Life, and in aid of the National 
Trust, will contain pictures, furniture, 
household utensils, &c.; it opens on 
June Ist. 


IN AID OF WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, AN 
important body of patrons, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Rennell of Rodd, is 
organizing a “Royal Treasures Ex- 
hibition” at Great Stanhope Street, 
Park Lane, kindly lent by Mr. J. A. 
MacTaggart. The exhibition will con- 
sist of pictures, furniture, costumes, 
jewellery, manuscripts, and promises to 
be of unusual interest. Through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Rice & Christy, Ltd., of 93, Wigmore Street, we are able 
in this issue—the exhibition does not open until April 
12th—to illustrate at least one of the exhibits on this 
page. It is an early XVIIIth century carved and gilt 
side table, with inset marble top, inlaid with the mono- 
gram of Queen Anne. This queen originally gave it to 
Lord Hampden of Bromham Hall, and it was purchased 
from the wife of the late Lord of the Manor. 


NOTTINGHAM IS PREPARING TO CELEBRATE CORONATION 
year with an “‘ Exhibition of Antiques and Art Treasures 
in Nottinghamshire,” which will include pictures, 
textiles, plate, ceramics and furniture, English and 
foreign, of all periods, to be drawn from county sources. 
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QUEEN ANNE TABLE. From the Royal Treasures Exhibition, 


See adjoining note 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 


THE “SS. JEROME IN A ROCKY LANDSCAPE.” 

The “ S. Jerome in a Rocky Landscape,” bequeathed 
to the National Gallery by Mrs. Henry Oppenheimer, 
is probably an authentic example of that elusive figure, 
Joachim Patenier (Active 1515-24). In quality between 
the excellent Prado pictures (two signed) and the inferior 
signed works at Antwerp and Karlsruhe, a signed land- 
scape at Vienna is indistinguishable in style from the 
Oppenheimer picture. Three other versions of the 
design are known, one with considerable variations ; in 
all these the composition is extended on the right, where 
a plain stretches out into the distance, but the 
Oppenheimer picture has not been cut down. 


“LA BELLE GRECQUE,” BY LANCRET 
This picture is probably the portrait 
yy) of an actress, but her identity is not 
OUR known. She seems to be acknowledging 
a the applause of an audience. 
The poise and placing of the figure 
7 = within the sharply defined rectangular 
((N})); space is one of Lancret’s happiest com- 
a positional achievements, but the picture’s 
chief attraction perhaps lies in the vivid 
yet soft red of the dress. 


THE CARLIN SECRETAIRE 

Martin Carlin was a cabinetmaker to 
King Louis XV of France. Amongst 
other things he was commissioned to 
make the furniture of St. Cloud, for 
which Thomire made the mounts. Other 
examples of his work may be seen in the 
Wallace Collection, at Windsor, and in 
the Louvre. 

This cabinet was in the Nathan Mayer 
Rothschild and Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
Collection, and is to be offered at auction 
by Messrs. Sotheby’s. It is described in 


QUEEN ANNE SIDE TABLE. Exhibited by Messrs. Rice & Christy, Ltd., detail in their catalogue of the sale, which 


at the Royal Treasures Exhibition. (See above 


is to take place on April 21st. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES AND PRINTS - 
AND POTTERY :- 





AT THE POULTERERS F. VAN MIERIS, Junior 
From the Rothschild Collection, to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Co. on April 19th 


HE promised important Coronation season in the art 
"T satercoms has proved even greater than anticipated, and 

the number of interesting collections that are to come under 
the hammer during the next few weeks is really remarkable. 


THE ROTHSCHILD COLLECTION 
PICTURES, FRENCH FURNITURE, CARVINGS, 
TAPESTRIES, ETC. 

The treasures of the Rothschild Collection, to be sold by 
Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. on April 19th and three following days, 
were mainly collected by the Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, 
who built the house at 148, Piccadilly to his own plans in 1865, 
where the sale will take place. His collections were chiefly 
formed during the thirty years or so preceding that date, and 
are mentioned by Waagen, “ Art Treasures in Great Britain ’ 
published 1854). His successor, Nathan Mayer, first Lord 
Rothschild, added little to the collections ; but his wife, Emma 
Luise, inherited a number of fine pictures and objets d’art from 
her father, Baron Carl von Rothschild, of Frankfurt, at his 
death in 1886. It has been possible to trace the distinguished 
provenance of a few of the pictures, and of the rest it is enough 
to know that the majority of the contents were collected before 
1865, many, presumably, from the sales of the French nobility 
which took place in the early XIXth century. It is but rarely 
that such a wonderful collection as this, containing furniture and 
works of art of these periods and of such high quality, ever 
comes on the market. We reproduce in colour in this issue a 
superb Louis XVI secretaire a Abattant, in tulipwood, signed 


M. Carlin, which is to be sold on April 21st. The top is of 


white marble, enclosed by a pierced ormolu gallery; the frieze 
fitted with a drawer, the front overlaid with finely chiselled 
gilt-bronze foliage mounts on a green japanned ground. The 
fall drawer enclosing an interior with numerous small drawers, 
one drawer fitted for writing, is inset with very fine Sévres 
porcelain panels, painted with baskets of flowers suspended 
from ribbon ties on brilliant apple-green and gold ground ; the 


FURNITURE - PORCELAIN 
SILVER - OBJETS D’ART 


side panels similarly decorated, and all enclosed by narrow 
chased ormolu borders flanked by columnar pilasters with 
Ionic capitals. The lower part is fitted with a drawer on the 
shaped frieze, the front inset with four Sévres panels, painted 
with sprays of flowers, supported on circular fluted legs, decorated 
with ormolu mounts and female masks, 2 ft. 7in. wide by 
3 ft. 1rin. high. The painting on the Sévres panels appears 
to be the work of Commelin, circa 1775 ; there is also a branded 
mark of a crown over a Gothic C, which does not appear to be 
recorded. On the first day of the sale the cabinet of pictures, 
the engravings, Oriental carvings and enamels, the European 
crystal, glass, porcelain, faience and carvings are being sold, 
and include Jan van der Heyden’s “A View in Cologne,” a 
street scene with an unfinished cathedral in the middle distance ; 
the foreground on the right shows people with various figures, 
a woman sweeping the pavement, three men conversing near a 
wall, &c., signed and dated 1694, the figures by Eglon van der 
Neer, 12} in. by 16in.; Gabriel Metsu’s ““ A Woman Cleaning 
Fish,” signed, 12 in. by 10 in.; Eglon van der Neer’s “ Interior 
with Figures,” signed and dated 1675, panel, 19} in. by 16 in. ; 
“* Wayfarers Halting at an Inn,” by Isaac Van Ostade, fully signed, 
38} in. by 53}in.; Philips Wouverman’s “‘ Scene Outside an 
Inn,” signed, 18} in. by 23}in. The Early German and Dutch 
engravings on view in Lord Rothschild’s sitting-room include 
works by Diirer, A. Glockenton, Lucas van Leyden, Rembrandt, 
M. Schongauer, H. S. Beham, and the Holy Bible, extended 
to 14 volumes and extra-illustrated by the insertion of many 
hundreds of engravings and etchings. The collections of glass, 
porcelain and faience, cloisonné and jade carvings, carvings in 
wood, ivory and rock crystal on view in the library, the dining- 
room, Lord Rothschild’s sitting-room, and the grand staircase 
include a fine Shibayama and gold lacquer elephant, fitted with 





ONE OF A PAIR OF LOUIS XV MARQUETERIE 
COMMODES. By Jacques Dusots, M.E., signed, 4 ft. 3 in 
LOUIS XVI MANTEL CLOCK. By Henri Volsin 
PAIR OF LOUIS XVI CANDELABRA. r ft. 5} in. 
From the Rothschild Collection, to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
on April 21st 
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a movable saddlecloth, decorated with scaly dragons pursuing 
flaming pearls amid clouds and concealing a movable and superbly 
lacquered picnic box, the trappings ornamented with various 
hardstones, mother-o’-pearl and jade, length 114 in., height 
8} in., on an oblong lacquer stand, 17 in. ; a massive jade carving 
of a buffalo in a recumbent attitude, 10} in., Ming Dynasty ; 
a cloisonné “ Moon ”’ vase of large size with double gilt-bronze 
phoenix handles, decorated with large peonies and flowering 
trees in soft colours on a pale blue ground, 23} in., Ch‘ien 
Lung; a superb Murano glass armorial goblet, with flared 
double-ogee bowl, 7} in., circa 1500, a Netherlands XVIIth- 
century ewer, in blue tinted glass, the globular body “ nipt ali 
over diamond waies,” is joined to the plain neck by a loop 
handle, 8 in.; a fine boxwood figure of St. Sebastian, the right 
heel restored, finely patinated, 16} in., German, XVIIth century ; 
an important rock crystal bow! and cover of quatrefoil oval form, 
15in., XVIth to XVIIth century; a pair of Meissen figures 
of a youth and a girl in flowered costumes, holding on their 
knees oval baskets with perforated tops, the bases encrusted 
with flowers, 8 in., mounted as Louis XVI ormolu candelabra, 
the rectangular bases chased with acanthus foliage, 16} in. ; 
a Sérves turquoise plateau, with peasants carousing outside a 
farmhouse, within an elaborately gilt inner border, the outer 
border with double handles, a coat-of-arms and a monogram C.C., 
in gold entwined, 12} in. (1776), painter’s signature on the tree 
trunk ; a large oval palissy dish, 23} in., circa 1560, restored ; 
a rare Saint Porchaire faience “ Biberon” (Henri II ware), 
11} in., restored. On April 2oth are being sold the important 
furniture, Ornaments, hangings, &c., of the ground floor and 
staircase, which include a fine Italian circular centre table of 
XVIth-century design, 2 ft. 10 in. diameter ; a set of six XVIth- 
century Italian walnut chairs; a Khorassan carpet, 7 ft. 6 in. 
wide by 20 ft. 4in. long; a pair of French Empire bronze 
chenets in the form of winged lions guardant, boldly modelled, 
with long wings and curled tails, 1 ft. 5 in. ; a superb Louis XVI 
tulipwood parqueterie Bonheur-du-Jour in the style of Riesener, 
2 ft. 10 in. wide, 4 ft. 1 in. high; an exceptionally fine XVIIth- 
century Italian rock crystal chandelier, inscribed at the base 
“F. Rinnadi, F.A.D., 1648, Milano,” 3 ft. 1oin. high; an 
interesting XVIIth-century burgomaster’s chair in ebony with 
a rounded back with undulating splats united by oval panels ; 
similar chair is in the Frederiksburg Museum, Denmark ; 
remarkable XVIIIth-century centre table in rosewood, with 
rectangular top and undulating corner-pieces, 6 ft. 8 in. long 
by 3ft. 3in. wide: attention is drawn to the superb quality 
of the table, which was brought by the late Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild from Spain; a Louis XIV Boulle bracket clock by 
Menu, 4 ft. high by 1 ft. 5 in. wide ; and a superb early Louis XIV 
centre table, in the manner of André Charles Boulle, 2 ft. 8 in. 
wide. The magnificent French furniture and works of art, 
also the fine furnishings of the ballroom and drawing-rooms on 
the first floor are being sold on the 21st, and include a superb 
set of three Gobelins tapestries, woven with scenes from the 
Metamorphoses from Ovid, enclosed in narrow floral borders 
with repeating designs of flowers, scrolls and birds, surmounted 
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ONE OF A SET 
OF THREE 
GOBELINS 

TAPESTRIES, 

7 ft. gin. wide by 

gft. sin. high 

From the 

Rothschild 
Collection, to be 
sold by Messrs. 

Sotheby and Co. 
on April 21st 
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COUNTESS 
WARWICK 


CORNELIS JANSSENS 
VAN CEULEN 


From the Arthur 
Hauth Collection, to 
be sold by Math. 
Lempertz 
on May 4th 





by coats-of-arms, those of Vincent Hotman, Seigneur de Fontenay 
(d. 1683), Counsellor of State, and his wife Marguerite Colbert 
(cf. Chenaye-Desbois, “ Dictionnaire de la Noblesse,” 1866, 
Vol. 10, p. 775 (see illustration) ; a fine Louis XV marqueterie 
bureau table, in rosewood, by Etienne Carel, signed, 5 ft. 3 in. 
long by 2 ft. 8 in. wide; a pair of Gobelins tapestry portiéres, 
7 ft. 1 in. wide by 9 ft. 6 in. high : these portiéres were originally 
designed by Le Brun in 1659, but later were modified. This 
example, like the one illustrated in “ Fenaille,” Vol. 2, pl. I, 
is of the later period, trophies of flags and arms at the foot of 
the composition replacing the dog and lion, symbolic of Faith 
and Courage, of the earlier design ; a superb pair of Louis XV 
marqueterie commodes by Jacques Dubois, M.E., signed, with 
breccia marble tops, the fronts serpentine and bombé in outline, 
fitted with two deep drawers inlaid with a radiating design in 
tulipwood enclosed by entwined and scroll borders in rosewood, 
4ft. 3in. (see illustration); and a set of four large circular 
reliefs, by Bertel Thorvaldsen, finely sculptured in white marble, 
each containing groups of classical figures representing Jupiter, 
Minerva, Hercules and Aésculapius, 4ft. 1oin. diameter ; 
authenticated works by this well-known Danish sculptor are rare, 
and it is not often that such an important series comes into the 
market. Thorvaldsen was born in 1770, and the greater part 
of his work is in the Thorvaldsen Museum in Copenhagen. 
On April 22nd are being sold the furnishings and ornaments 
of the second (bedroom) floor, also the books. The books 
include works by Gilchrist, Thackeray, Graetz, Cripps and 
Larousse, and the bedroom furnishings, a Louis XVI satinwood 
en-case, I ft. 4in. wide; a Louis XVI mahogany escritoire, 
3 ft. wide by 4ft. gin. high; and a large XVIIIth-century 
bureau desk with a pull-out writing slide and drawers, probably 
South German or Austrian, 5 ft. 10 in. wide. 


THE ROTHSCHILD COLLECTION 
GERMAN, DUTCH AND OTHER CONTINENTAL 
SILVER AND SILVER-GILT, ALSO ENGLISH 

SILVER 

At their galleries on April 26th and the two following days 
Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. are selling the celebrated collection of 
German, Dutch and other Continental silver and silver-gilt 
of the XVth, XVIth, XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, also 
massive English silver and silver-gilt of the XVIIIth and early 
XIXth centuries. The magnificent collection of silver and 
silver-gilt from Germany, Holland and other Continental 
countries consists principally of a fifth part of the collection 
made by the Baron Carl von Rothschild, of Frankfurt, a collection 
which was catalogued by Luthmer and which was accessible to 
Rosenberg when compiling the standard work on Continental 
silversmiths’ work, ‘‘ Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen.” On 
the first day the English silver and silver-gilt is being sold, and 
includes a George II Warwick cruet of large size by Sam Wood, 
London, 1744; a set of twelve salts, silver-gilt, in the form of 
Cornucopia, 64 in. high, and twelve spoons, matchings, London, 
1817; a fine tea urn and cover, 21 in. high, by Paul Storr, 





APO 


A MAN IN CON- 
TEMPLATION 
FRANS VAN MIERIS 


On panel, I1} in. 
by 8} in. 
From the Leonard 
Gow Collection, to 
be sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & 
Woods, on May 28th 





London, 1808; and a superb Elizabethan coconut cup, silver- 
gilt, 12in. high, London, 1577-78, maker’s mark “ HI” or 
“TH” in a shaped panel. On the second day is being sold the 
celebrated collection of German, Dutch and other Continental 
silver and silver-gilt of the XVth, XVIth, XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries with a few early French, Swiss, Spanish, Portuguese 
and Transylvanian pieces, and included is a votive crown, silver- 
gilt, 8} in. high, 7) in. deep, Slavonic, late XVIIth or early 
XVIIIth century; a very rare early Ciborium, circular, plain 
and small silver-gilt, with an enamelled medallion of Christ 
inside, s}in. high, 4in. diameter; Sulmona, early XVIth 
century; this piece bears (twice) the mark SUL, ascribed by 
Rosenberg to the Abruzzi Studio at Sulmona, but it does not, 
however, resemble Abruzzi work, and as the Cross of St. Foy 
at Conques also bears this mark and is also possibly not Abruzzi 
work, it would appear that some other town, possibly in Central 
Europe, made use of the SUL mark also; a fine double cup, 
gilt with bodies, stems and feet of faceted crystal, the bodies 
supported by three narrow jointed straps, the lips and edges of 
feet decorated with delicate arabesques in low relief, 15 in. high, 
Strassburg, 1567-1616, maker’s mark a seated rabbit in a shield ; 
and the Greyhound Cup, the greyhound, parcel-gilt, leaping 
over a bouquet of flowers on an oval base, inscribed, 9 in. long, 
6! in. high, unknown German town mark, maker’s mark “ HK ” 
with a device above and below in a circle, circa 1587. On the 
third day German silver continues to be sold, and includes the 
Brieg Cup, 19} in. high, Breslau, XVIth century (Rosenberg, 
No. 1388); the cup has undergone some alteration by the addition 
of coats-of-arms, feet, &c.; the celebrated painted ostrich-egg 
cup, 21 in. high, Leipzig, by Elias Geier, meister 1589; the 
Léffelholtz cup, silver-gilt, 13} in. high ; Nuremberg, by Hans 


Keller (Kelner ?), meister 1582, died 1609; the Christoph 
Jamnitzer globe, 1I2}in. high, Nuremberg, by Christoph 
Jamnitzer (1563-1618), meister 1592; and the Adam Van 


Vianen sz!t, in the form of a female figure seated on a monster 
supporting 2 shell, behind her back are two doves, 8 in. high, 
signed “* Ao. 24.A.De Viana.Fe,”’ for Adam Van Vianen, of 
Utrecht, 1624; not improbably the salt was taken with a tazza, 
by Adam Van Vianen, 1620, belonging to the Goldsmiths’ Guild 
of Amsterdam, by a member of that body for preservation 
igainst plunder by the French in 1812 and sold in 1820-21. 


THE LEONARD GOW COLLECTION 
On May 28th, Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops are 


elling the important collection of ancient and modern pictures 
ind drawings, the property of Leonard Gow, Esq., LL.D. 
This fine collection contains a large number of most important 


vorks, including modern pictures by J. B. Anderson, A. Badini, 
l’. Bovin, A. Boudin, F. C. B. Cadell, J. B. C. Corot, H. Fantin- 
Latour, Edouard Manet, Matthew Maris and Claude Monet. 


Che Old Masters include * 


Still Life,’ by J. S. Chardin, signed, 
n. by 15} in 


he Virgin and Child with Saint Anne,” 








LLoO 


by Jan Joost Van Calcar, on panel, arched top, 16} in. by 104 in. ; 
‘A Woody Landscape with a Pool,” by Meindert Hobbema, 
signed, on panel, 23in. by 32}in.; “A Man in Contempla- 
tion,” by Frans Van Mieris, signed and dated 1660, on panel, 
11} in. by 8} in. (see illustration); ‘‘ Portrait of General the 
Hon. Sir Charles Stuart, fourth son of John, third Earl of 
Bute,” by George Romney, 49} in. by 39}in.; “‘ A Harvest 
Landscape,” by Jacob van Ruisdael, 17} in. by 21} in.; and 
‘** Portrait of a Gentleman,” by Gerard Terburg, 24 in. by 15 in. 

THE ARTHUR HAUTH COLLECTION, COLOGNE 

MatH. LEMPERTZ, of Cologne, are selling on May 4th the 
Arthur Hauth Collection. This collection is well known among 
oversea collectors as well as in Germany and Western Europe, 
and comprises a considerable quantity of fine paintings and 
sculptures of international importance. Among the pictures 
we would mention works by Barthel Bruyn, D.A., Johan Stephan 
von Calcar, Hans Suess von Kulmbach, El Greco, A. van Dyck, 
Sir Peter Lely, Meister von Kappenberg, Jan Gerritsz Cuyp, 
and Jacopo Tintoretto. The most notable piece among the 
sculptures is the magnificent polychrome figure of a knight by 
Michael Bacher, dated 1492; there are also included two tall 
Ghent sculptures, about 1.460, and a graceful St. Barbara of 1480. 
From this period is also a Margaret in the manner of Tilman 
Riemenschneider, which will soon, perhaps, be attributed on 
good authority to this master. The very fine furniture is mostiy 
of Rhenish and Flemish origin, and among the objects of ancient 
craftsmanship are to be found beautiful Gothic and Renaissance 
bronze vessels, works in brass and pewter, a set of Delft vases 
of 1680; Chinese porcelain of the Min, K‘ang Hsi and Yung- 
Tcheng periods, and especially fine pottery of the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries from the Lower Rhine district. 

THE ANT. W. M. MENSING COLLECTION 

On April 27th, 28th and 29th, Messrs. MENSING & Son, of 
Amsterdam, are selling the important and valuable collection 
of Old Master drawings formed by the late Ant. W. M. 
Mensing, which includes works by Avercamp, Dirk Barendtz, 
J. Berkheyde, Van Borssom, Van de Capelle, Ald. Cuyp, Doomer, 
Van Everdingen, H. Goltzius, Van Goyen, Rembrandt, Roghman, 
H. Seghers, J. Swart van Groningen, Terborgh, Cl. Jz. Visscher, 
P. Bril, J. Brueghel, Rubens, Vinckeboons, Maitre de Bruges, 
Dumoustier, Greuze, Lagneau, Aldegrever, Altdorfer, Baldung 
Griin, School of Diirer, School of Luc. van Leyde, Lindtmayer, 
Schongauer and Stimmer, also drawings and water-colours by 
masters of the XIXth and XXth centuries: Millet, Rodin, 
Manet, &c., and important pastels by Cotes, Ducreux, Latour 
and Perroneau. The very beautiful catalogue, which contains 


fifty-four full-page plates, can be had on application to Messrs. 
Mensing & Son, price Ios. 


LES ENFANTS DE 
CH@UR 


G. COURBET. 1856. 


33 in. by 20 in. 


From the Leonard Gow 
Collection, to be sold 
by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods, on 


May 28th 
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The high attendance, keen bidding and excellent prices 
obtained in the salerooms so far this season has proved beyond 
all doubt that business in the Art World is very good, and it is 
also increasing rapidly. 

FURNITURE 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S on February 26th, a marquetry escritoire, 
3 ft. 6 in. wide by § ft. 7 in. high, fetched £42; a fine Georgian 
mahozany enclosed dressing table, 3 ft. 5 in. wide, £25; and a 
set of five XVIIIth-century mahogany chairs £54. And at the 
sam2 rooms on March sth, a pair of Louis XV console tables, 
2 ft. § in. wide, fetched £95; a Hepplewhite mahogany double 
window stool, 5 ft. wide, £34; and an early XVIIIth-century 
walnut bureau, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, £50. Some very fine prices were 
obtained at Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’s sale on March 
11th; a Louis XV marquetry commode, 4ft. gin. wide, 
fetched £157 10os.; a George I semi-circular card table, 39 in. 
wide, £178 1tos.; a William and Mary marquetry chest, 38 in. 
wide, £105; a William and Mary marquetry cabinet, 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, £472 10s.; a Vauxhall glass mirror, 6 ft. high by 32 in. 
wide, £199 I0s.; a set of four Hepplewhite mahogany chairs 
and two armchairs, £231 (see illustration in March Apollo) ; a pair 
of Adam mahogany urns and pedestals, 5 ft. 4in. high, £105 ; 
and a William and Mary walnut marquetry upright sécretaire, 
44 in. wide, £63. The total for this day’s sale was £6,135 3s. 6d. 
At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S on March 12th, a set of six XVIIIth- 
century mahogany armchairs fetched £115; an armchair of 
William Kent design £90; and a Queen Anne burr walnut 
cabinet, 7 ft. 1 in. high by 3 ft. 4in. wide, £42. 

SILVER (ENGLISH 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. on February 11th, a tea urn of 
vase shape, 22} in. high, London, 1777, fetched £31; a Queen 
Anne porringer, London, 1702, probably by Tho. Corbet, 4} in. 
high, £38 11s. 1d.; and a William III two-handled porringer, 
4} in. high, by Joseph Ward, London, 1698, £39 14s. 7d. At 
Messrs. CHRISTIE’S on February 24th, a George I small plain 
circular bowl, 3? in. diameter, by Samuel Margas, 1716, fetched 
£58 6s. ; a George I two-handled circular quaich, 5} in. diameter, 
maker’s mark R.K., probably for Robert Ker, of Ed nburgh, 
circa 1715, £42 1I2s.; a Queen Anne plain two-handied cup, 
4} in. high, by Jonah Clifton, 1706, £41 12s.; a Queen Anne 
plain cylindrical tankard and cover, §} in. high, by John Gibbon, 
1704, the cover domed at a later date, £24 2s.; and a Charles II 
plain cylindrical tankard and cover, 6} in. high, 1674, maker’s 
mark T.L., £103 os. 9d.; at the same rooms on March 3rd 
a pair of two-handled cups and covers, 13 in. high, by William 
Grundy, 1768, fetched £65 9s. 6d.; and a William and Mary 
tazza, 10} in. diameter, 1692, maker’s mark P.R. in monogram, 
a pellet below, £57 1s. At these rooms on March roth was 
sold the Ransford Collett Collection of Early English spoons 
and Old English silver, which realized a total of £4,025 17s. 2d. 


a) STAND- 
ING CUP AND 
COVER, silver- 
gilt, Nuremberg, 


second half of 
XVIth_ century 
b) STAND- 


ING CUP AND 
COVER, silver- 
gilt, Strassburg, 
1534-67; maker 
Linhard Bawer 
Bauer the 
elder, Meister 
1555 

From the Roths- 
child Collection, 
to be sold by 
Messrs Sotheby 
and Co.,on April 
27th and 28th 
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FRENCH MASTERS (about 1530 
From the Arthur Hauth Collection, to be sold by Math. 
Lempertz on May 4th 


A George II cylindrical dredger, 2} in. high, by Louis Laroche, 
1737, fetched £21 15s.; a pair of George II plain octagonal 
trencher saltcellars with moulded rim, by Gundry Roode, 1730, 
£28 13s. 9d.; a Queen Anne plain two-handled cup and cover, 
g} in. high, by Edward Yorke, 1709, £300; a set of six Queen 
Anne silver-gilt teaspoons, a pair of sugar tongs and a small 
straining spoon, by William Fleming, circa 1705, £82 ; a James II 
silver-gilt rat-tailed spoon, 1685, maker’s mark E.H. crowned, 
£17; a Charles II silver-gilt four-pronged fork, 1683, maker’s 
mark C.L., £38; a pair of Commonwealth Puritan spoons, by 
Stephen Venables, 1653, £64; a pair of Charles I Puritan 
spoons, the stems engraved with the initials R TK, 1638, 
maker’s mark D enclosing C, £60 ; a Commonwealth stump-top 
spoon, by Stephen Venables, circa 1650, £36; an Elizabethan 
seal-top spoon, the vase-shaped baluster chased with foliage, 
1588, maker’s mark C enclosing W, £30; a pair of Henry VIII 
parcel-gilt seal-top spoons, 1532, maker’s mark a basket, the 
leopard’s head missing on the bowl of one spoon, £110; and an 
Elizabethan Apostle spoon, surmounted by the figure of Saint 
Bartholomew, 1574, maker’s mark a bird’s claw and the letter F, 
this maker’s mark is unrecorded in Jackson’s. 
GLASS 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S on February 19th, a colour-twist 
wineglass with ovoid bowl on a heavy red, white and blue 
colour ribbon-twist stem terminating in a conical foot, §2 in. 
high, fetched £17; a Netherlands armorial stippled wineglass, 
74 in.. Newcastle manufacture, {21 ; a rare English coin goblet, 
the blown knop containing a Charles II silver half groat or 
twopenny piece, circa 1662, the glass is English lead and almost 
tavern type, circa 1700, 7in., £25: it is exceedingly rare to 
find glasses of this particular type containing coins in the stem ; 
and an armorial goblet, by Jacob Sang, 1757, the foot bearing an 
inscription to the effect that the bowl was engraved in a certain 
house in a certain street in Amsterdam, 9 in., £34. At Messrs. 
CHRISTIE’S On February 25th, a Waterford glass oval bowl, 12 in 
wide, and a smaller pair, nearly similar, 8 in. wide, fetched 
£54 12s.; and at SOTHEBY’s on March 12th, the Bishop Ridley 
glass, English Verzelini Group, XVIth century, fetched £52 ; 
an extremely rare Old Pretender goblet £145: only one other 
glass of this type has been recorded, namely, the McBean goblet, 
sold in these rooms on June 26th, 1931; and a fine cut-glass 
chandelier of ten lights, 4 ft. 3 in., £§2. 


THE MOSS COLLECTION 

On March 2nd to sth, and 8th to 9th, Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. 
sold the well-known library, the property of Lieutenant-Colone! 
Moss. The total for the sale was £15,959, and some of the 
more important prices were £750 for William Blake’s “‘ Songs 
of Innocence,” 31 plates, printed in brown on 17 ll. (all but 
the first three, as usual, on both sides, lightly and simply coloured 
with water-colour, stamped russia, marbled end-papers ; £1,400 
for William Blake’s ‘ Songs of Innocence and Experience,” 
54 plates; £800 for Edward Young’s “ The Complaint and 
the Consolation; or Night Thoughts,” first edition, with 
Blake’s illustration; and £410 for William Blake’s designs to 
a series of Ballads, written by William Hayley, Esq., and founded 
on anecdotes relating to animals, drawn, engraved and published 
by William Blake, with the Ballads annexed by the author’s per- 
mission, first edition, in four parts, Chichester, ]. Seagrave, 1802. 


£64: 
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ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 


full description and a Photograph or Drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo.” 








C. 48. ARMS CARVED IN STONE OVER THE DOOR- 
WAY OF DALEMAYNE CO. CUMBERLAND, 1649.— 
Arms: Sable on a bend argent three escallops gules, Layton of 


Dalemayne; impaling, argent a fess between six crosses crosslet 
fitchy sable, Layton of Laton, co. York. Crest: A lion’s head 
erased argent gorged with a collar sable, charged with three 
bezants. 


The Arms of William Layton of Dalemayne, co. Cumberland, 
born 1624, and living in 1664, married Margaret, daughter ot Sir 
Thomas Layton, of Laton, co. York, by Katherine, 
3rd daughter of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Walton 
and Gilling, co. York. 


C.49. ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN 
PLATE, circa 1750. Arms: Argent a chevron 
between three crescents sable, on a canton of 
the last a dove proper. Crest: A helmet proper 
pierced by a lance in pale azure. 


These are the Arms of Walker of the Inner 
Temple and of Leicestershire. 


The porcelain is of the Chien-Lung period, and 
not of the Yung-Tcheng period, circa 1730. 


C. 50. ARMS ON CHINESE LACQUER 
HAND SCREEN, circa 1730.—Arms : Quarterly 
1 and 4, argent on a fess engrailed ermines 
between three hurts two dragon heads erased or, 
Stapley: 2 and 3, Vair on a bordure gules 
eight crosses crosslet or, Molesworth: impal- 
ing, Per chevron argent and vert three hinds 
trippant proper. Crest: A demi savage girt 
round the body with a belt gules rimmed and 
studded or, thereon a chain of the last holding 
in the hands a staple or point downwards. 


These are the Arms of Stapley quartering Molesworth and 
impaling Flowerdue. The Stapley Arms were confirmed by 
Knight, Norroy in 1592, to Anthony Stapley of Framfield, co 
Sussex. 


C.51. ARMS ON SMALL GOLD BOWL.—Arms: Argent 
a chevron engrailed gules between three columbines pendent 
azure. 
These Arms were granted by William Hawkston, Clarenceux, 13 
October, 7 Edw. IV (1467) to the Worshipful Company of 
Cooks. 


C. 52. ARMS ON SILVER TUREEN, 1900.—Arms: Sable 
ten plates, four, three, two and one, on a chief argent a lion 
passant ermines, Bridgeman ; impaling, Gules a chevron between 
three leopards’ faces or, Parker. 

Engraved for the Rt. Hon. William Clive Bridgeman, P.C., LL.D., 
of Leigh Manor, co. Salop ; born 31 December 1864; Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 1922-4 and First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1924-9 ; created Viscount Bridgeman 1929; married 
30 April 1895, Caroline Beatrix, elder daughter of the Hon. Cecil 
Thomas Parker, and grand-daughter of Thomas, 6th Earl of 
Macclesfield. 


C. 53. ARMS ON ANTIQUE FIREBACK.—Arms: Azure, 
gutté d’eau a lion rampant argent, on a canton argent a hart’s 
head cabossed gules. 


This is probably intended for the arms of a branch of the family 
of McDowall. The M‘Dowalls of Crichen, Scotland, bear a 
very similar coat, but the shield is not gutté and the lion is gorged 
with an antique crown or. 


C.54. ARMS ON SILVER CASKET, circa 1745.—Arms : 
Quarterly 1 and 4, Azure three pelicans argent vulned proper, 
Pelham; 2 and 2, Gules two demi belts with buckles argent 
erect, Pelham. 


On the base of casket is engraved the figure of Liberty supporting 
the arms of Glasgow and surrounded by scenes of shipping. 
This casket was presented with the Freedom by the City of 
Glasgow to the Rt. Hon. Henry Pelham, First Lord of the 
Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Prime Minister of 
England. He was born about 1695, and died 6th March, 1754. 
His daughter and co-heir, Catherine, married 16th October, 1744, 
Henry, 7th Earl of Lincoln, afterwards 2nd Duke of Newcastle- 
under-Lyne. 
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Christopher Perkins pinxit 


BRITT : OMN: REX, A.D. 1937 
from the original picture painted especially for APOLLO 
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HOMAGE TO THE KING 


S the hour of the Coronation of Their Most Gracious Majesties King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
draws near, the thoughts of every reader of APOLLO will go out to those two simple, unaffected people, 
typifying the best and noblest in English family life, upon whom has fallen so suddenly, and in circum- 

stances so closely akin to tragedy, the whole burden of leadership of the greatest Empire the world has 
known. At such a time as this, without parallel in the story of these isles, every subject of our King and 
Queen will feel in his and her heart, the sanctity of the act which will be performed in Westminster Abbey 
on Wednesday, May 12th, 1937. As every sovereign of this realm before him, King George VI will kneel 
then in homage to the one King of all Kings. 


The Coronation is something more by far than a splendid spectacle, splendidly performed. The crowds 
will cheer, the great City will open its heart as never before, and, ere we know how, or hardly why, the 
Coronation will be over and each one of us will have returned to our normal, daily tasks. We will have paid 
our homage to our King and Queen. But there it will not, it cannot end. Each day in our lives we must 
remember those two simple, unaffected people, who did not ask that this sacred task should be entrusted 
to them. How often in our own lives have we been confronted with duties that we have half-shirked, and 
complained bitterly that these things should be asked of us? The King, we know full well, does not complain. 
He has served his stewardship, as his father of blessed memory did before him, in a way that commands 
our every respect, and we look with high hope to the day, not far distant, when he and his gracious Consort 
will have enthroned themselves in all our hearts. Nor must we forget, as the days go by and the years 
roll on, that other gracious lady, our beloved Queen Mary, who is the pattern perfect of all we love and 
admire in womanhood, wife, mother and Queen. Her yoke has not been light, her task not easy. To her, 
through a quarter of a century of destiny and doubt and in those dark days through which we have lately 
passed, we owe a debt that our love can never repay. May she long be spared to us! May her wise counsels 
prevail and the fruits of her long experience guide and succour her dear son, our gracious sovereign King 
George VI and his well-beloved consort Queen Elizabeth ! God Bless them ! G. H. 





GOD SAVE THE KING! 
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THE KING’S ARMS 


BY OSWALD BARRON, F:S.A., Maltravers Herald 





ARMS FOR EDWARD THE CONFESSOR IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


E sure of this, we know nothing of 
English royal armories before we 
have a sight of those two great seals 
which were the seals of King Richard 

with the Lion Heart, and the first of these shows 
a ramping lion. 

To this blazon I have ever held, although 
others have not thought with me. Some there 
be—obstinate chaps that they are—who believe 
that, since the King’s bowed shield lets but its 
half be seen, the whole device should be two 
lions face to face. Even that famous heraldic 
exhibition, lately held in Birmingham, begins 
its view of all our royal bearings with “ two 
lions combattant ”’ for the first Richard. But 
as for me I have never listened, saying that 
such a trick would never come into the fancy 
of the XIIth century. You had another seal 
of the same age, with such another lion tucked 
into such another bowed shield. But that seal 
has its counter seal which shows plainly the 
ramping lion of the Count of Flanders. Lest 
anybody be so hardy as yet to be chattering 
of King Richard’s “lions combattant,’’ let 
him keep silent as I tell of a seal published last 


year by the Northants Record Society, a 
seal attached before the winter of 1163 by 
Willelmus frater Henrici Regis, King Henry II’s 
brother. A young officer of arms, Mr. 
Anthony Wagner, Portcullis, brought credit 
to the old College of Arms by remarking this 
seal for the oldest of any known in England 
as an armorial seal of one of the old royal 
house, pointing it out to me. 

And here again you have that ramping lion 
upon the horseman’s bowed shield. Here 
there may be no wrangling whatever. For the 
horse has its armorial trappers: on both fore 
trapper and rear trapper the single lion ramps 
fiercely. So there ! 

As for King Richard’s second great seal, 
this should be more to us than any other 
antiquity of seal cutting. For it has the three 
beasts even as you may see them to-day upon 
any armorial piece of money—or upon any 
grocer’s paper bag—as the royal arms: the 
King’s three beasts for England. 

Those beasts are leopards: without any 
doubt they are leopards. Do not say that they 
have the look of lions : that may well be. For 
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FIRST SEAL, RICHARD C@UR DE LION 


in the beginning men were somewhat uncertain 
as to the shape which should be given to the 
leopard, a beast which, as you know, was 
begotten in spousebreach by the lion upon the 
pard: this pedigree of him would show that 
he must needs favour his royal father. So, 
said all our ancestors devising ancient coats of 
arms, we will show the leopard even as a lion: 
he shall yet be known from the lion because 
he ever looks sidelong. When the lion shows a 
full face he is a leopard; by this you may 
know your leopard. 

Oddly enough, the first to protest that a 
leopard should be leopardly spotted was the 
maker of an ancient heraldic treatise. But 
people did not read his treatise, or if they read 
they did not heed it: everybody knew, better 
than he, how a leopard ought to be painted— 
with the head sidelong. Even the heralds, 
who ought to have known best, were long loath 
to accept for a truth of natural history any 
new-fangled leopard with spots. When three 
leopards were sent over sea to King Henry III, 
in honour of his ancestral arms, many men 
looking at them must have found an oddity in 
the spots on their flanks. Generations after- 
wards, King Harry V, naming his new officer 
of arms, would call him Leopard Herald. 

At long last the heralds of a newer sort, 
patrons of the new heraldry books, turned 
against the old fashioned rule: suddenly they 
began to blazon even the royal arms as three 
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SECOND SEAL, RICHARD CGiUR DE LION 


lions passant gardant in pale, finding this more 
to their taste than three leopards, which was 
blazon enough for their ancestors. Yet some 
stood fast in the old paths : our French foemen 
would learn no new tricks. For Frenchmen 
our King’s beasts are even yet the three 
leopards. “Bony” himself, urging his legions 
at Boulogne “to drive the English leopards into 
the sea,” held by the ancient fashion. 

So I will boldly say that the king’s arms 
for England are still what they were in the 
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beginning and through all the knightly age, 
a red shield with three golden leopards. 

We have seen now King Richard the Lion 
Heart bore them so. So likewise did every king 
coming after him: the ancient arms stayed 
without any change, although they might be 
dressed out with such things as quarterings 
and partings. 

Quarterings began for the King of England 
when he was allying himself with the Flemings, 
after his invasion of France, in the year 1339. 
The Flemings were chary of giving him their 
allegiance until he should call himself King of 
France and bear the lilies for a sign of his 
kingship ; without such sign they might fall 
under the interdict of the popes against them 
as rebels. From that time onwards the English 
kings would, for hundreds of years, bear the 
arms of golden lilies in a blue field quartered 
with their leopards. Our chronicler, Geoffrey 
the Baker of Swinbroke, tells an odd tale of 
what said King Philip, “the tyrant of the 
French,” when he had news of that turn of 
armory. Quoth he, it does not mislike us 
that our cousin should bear such arms so 
quartered. What did not please King Philip 
at all was to see the French lilies give pride of 
place to the leopards of that little island. To 
him then answered John of Shoreditch, 
knight and messenger of the English King, 


saying that, by custom, men set first the 
honours which came down to them from 
their fathers before any arms or name coming 
from their mothers. 

Nevertheless, this Baker must have been a 
dull dog. If he had that story from the 
knight, he must have muddled it in the telling. 
Looking about him, anybody might see that 
King Edward’s arms were showing the French 
lilies before the leopards : it would seem that 
he thought more of his French claims than of 
his island kingdom. 

But one other change in the English 
monarch’s arms need be noted for a long while. 
King Richard II, Richard the Redeless, going 
into Ireland, must needs have the fancy of 
parting the coat of his fathers with the arms 
reckoned to be those of King Edward the 
Confessor. You see them thus upon the back 
of the Wilton diptych. After Richard’s time 
we see them no more : Richard had not reigned 
so luckily that his heirs wanted to call up 
memories of him. 

When the King of France began to show 
three lilies where the lilies had formerly been 
powdering the field, the English king changed 
with him, paying the same honour to the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity. Those kings who 
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THE KING’S ARMS 


followed went on bearing that same shield of 
France quartering England. Such arms were 
seen on the two banners when one king stood 
against another in civil war: they went down 
with King Richard at Bosworth field to stand 
up for King Harry VII. They were seen 
upon the banner of that bright occidental star, 
Queen Elizabeth: “ Look how the lion of the 
sea lifts up his ancient crown, and underneath 
his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down!”’, 
lines which suggest that my Lord Macaulay, 
though omniscience was his foible, might be 
puzzled by a little heraldry. 

Then came King James I and VI, making 
his changes even in the royal arms, setting 
those old arms of France and England 
in the first quarter and the fourth, with 
Scotland in the second, and that new- 
fangled harp for Ireland in the third. 

Such were the arms 
as borne by each 
Stuart monarch until 
King James II fled 
his kingdom. William 
of Orange set upon 
them his little shield 
with the lion of Nassau. 
For good Queen Anne 
was planned a right 
clumsy piece of armory, 
having in the first and 
fourth quarters England 
clumsily parted with 
Scotland, France and 
Ireland making the 
third quarter and the 
fourth. When George 
“in pudding time came 
o’er,” the shield of his 
realms took its ugliest 
Shape. Room must 
needs be found in 
the fourth quarter for 
strange German bear- 
ings of Brunswick, 
Liinnburg and West- 
phalia, tierced in pairle 
reversed, with the crown 
of Charlemagne on a 
small shield in the 





ARMS AND CREST OF RICHARD II 
From the back of the Wilton Diptych 


middle of them. Doubtless this might recom- 
mend itself to a permanent official desiring a 
heraldic statement of the dynasty ; nevertheless 
it made an end of any remembrance of the 
royal shield as it was when the knightly shield 
hung upon a royal warrior’s left arm. 

Nor were things much mended when King 
George III ceased to reign armorially over the 
Kingdom of France. That shield of England, 
Scotland and Ireland must needs carry another 
with the shield of the Hanoverian kingdom, 
having, for mere haughtiness, a Hanoverian 
royal crown topping it. 

For heraldic—and for other reasons—it 
was well when Queen Victoria was barred 
out of Hanover by the Salic law: at least 
she left behind that tangle of coats and 
crowns. Her great grandson will display 
on the great day 
of his crowning the 
prettier shield of Eng- 
land quartering Scot- 
land and Ireland, which 
will do well enough for 
anybody with a taste 
for that pleasant old 
folly of armory: we 
want no more clever 
tricks of heralds upon 
our silver money. 

Mark that these are 
arms for the King: let 
nobody else be showing 
them at coronation tide. 
It is said that the King 
himself will give kindly 
licence for anybody then 
to show any arms he 
will. Be that as it may, 
a simple Englishman 
will do no harm if he 
choose to hoist the 
Englishman’s own 
banner over his roof or 
his front door : a hand- 
some banner is that one, 
the white flag with Saint 
George’s glorious red 
cross upon it. 
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SOME CORONATION PRINTS 


BY F. GORDON ROE 





Fig. I. ST. EDWARD’S CROWN 
From the engraving by William Sherwin, in Sandford’s “‘ History of the Coronation of . . . James II,” 
By courtesy of the British Museum 


N St. George’s Day in 1661, King 

Charles II was “recognized,” 

anointed, crowned with full ritual 

in the ancient Abbey Church of 
Westminster. 


For various reasons, this solemn event 
supplies a convenient date of departure for a 
brief discussion of some outstanding aspects of 
our Coronation prints. Though the Order of 
Service still adhered to that of the medieval 
Liber Regalis, the Parliamentarian rape of the 
Royal Ornaments in 1649 had necessitated an 
almost complete renewal of the Regalia ; while 
a renewed enthusiasm for Monarchy, and the 
revival or establishment of precedents relating 
to ceremonial detail opened a fresh chapter in 
the history of the grandest of our national 
mysteries. 


On that most villainous act of vandalism 
which robbed us of the old Regalia, and, inci- 
dentally, of noble examples of ancient crafts- 
manship, this is not the place to enlarge. Then 
it was that the original St. Edward’s Crown— 
assuming it to be that which had graced the 
brows of the Confessor himself—was lost to us 
in company with many another relic of high 
renown. When Sir Robert Vyner commenced 
his work of replacing the missing Ornaments, 
a vague attempt was made to recall some of the 


ancient characteristics, eked out with such sur- 
viving waifs as the Black Prince’s so-called 
“Ruby,” and the rescued portions of what 
were (probably) the Spoon and Ampul used in 
the unction of earlier Sovereigns. For practical 
purposes, therefore, the Regalia, as we know 
them, are basically of Restoration date, with 
later alterations and additions. 


That alterations have been effected to most 
of Vyner’s Regalia is obvious, but there has 
been a tendency to exaggerate them in some 
quarters, partly on the evidence of the plates in 
Sir Edward Walker’s “‘ Circumstantial Account 
of the Preparations for the Coronation of . 
Charles the Second,” which remained in manu- 
script till published in 1820. It is clear, how- 
ever, that these plates are unreliable in sundry 
details ; and though the like holds good of 
William Sherwin’s engravings of the Regalia 
for Sandford’s “ History of the Coronation of 

. . James II,” published in 1687, the evi- 
dential value of the latter is far more pronounced. 


For instance, whereas the rendering of the 
XVIIth century “ St. Edward’s Crown” in 
Walker’s treatise is more or less conventional, 
Sherwin’s permits us to recognize the Sacred 
Diadem of England as we know it, though 
allowance must be made for certain differences 
(Fig. I). It is known, however, that the extant 
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The First Marquess of Anglesey, 
LORD HIGH STEWARD OF ENGLAND, CARRYING ST. EDWARD’S CROWN 
AT THE CORONATION OF KING GEORGE IV 


From Str George Nayler’s ‘‘ Coronation of George the Fourth” in the British Museum 
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Fig. II. 
SHOWING THE DUKE OF YORK (LATER KING JAMES II) FOLLOWED BY SERGEANTS-AT-ARMS 
By courtesy of the British Museum 


St. Edward’s Crown has undergone minor 
alterations from time to time, the which may 
account for some of the seeming discrepancies. 
But—to cite another instance—the fashion of 
the blades of Curtana and the Swords of Spiri- 
tual and Temporal Justice is dissimilar from 
that shown in Sherwin’s plates. Here one may 
assume, perhaps, that the engraver either relied 
upon his memory, or, having merely seen the 
three swords sheathed, upon his imagination. 
Any student of Coronation prints in general 
will rapidly realize that strict accuracy is by 
no means always their strong point. Many bear 
traces of fanciful treatment, or of having been 
adapted from older engravings. This can be 
easily tested by comparing sundry later repre- 
sentations of the Regalia with the large plates 
of them in Sandford’s work. Sherwin’s en- 








Fig. III. 
BY THE REGALIA. 
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DETAIL FROM HOLLAR’S “STRIPS” OF KING CHARLES II’s *“ RECOGNITION ” PROCESSION, 


gravings were copied again and again, until 
even as late as the time of King William IV’s 
Coronation in 1831. If the original plates be 
open to criticism, such plagiarisms are beneath it. 

Similarly, other engravings in Sandford’s 
“ History ’—of which, by the way, loose or 
extracted impressions are sometimes obtain- 
able—have been placed under levy, a prominent 
example being Nicholas Yeates’s plate of the 
King’s Champion performing the ceremony of 
the Challenge in Westminster Hall. Imitations 
of this occur with fair frequency, culminating 
in a crude, if amusing, piracy filed under 
“English Historical, 1821,” in the Print Room 
of the British Museum. In the latter case, the 
composition has been lengthened to show the 
First Gentleman in Europe seated in state at 
the Royal Table at the Banquet. 








DETAIL FROM HOLLAR’S “ STRIPS” OF KING CHARLES II’s FOOT PROCESSION, SHOWING THE 
KING WALKING BENEATH THE CANOPY BORNE BY BARONS OF THE CINQUE PORTS, AND PRECEDED 


By courtesy of the British Museum 
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Fig. IV. 
AND OTHER ITEMS OF THE REGALIA, SERGEANTS-AT-ARMS, GENTLEMEN PENSIONERS, ETC. By William 
Sherwin (?), from Sandford. By courtesy of the British Museum 


Just as the plates in Sandford’s “ History,” 
by such men as Sherwin, Yeates, S. Moore, 
&c., are the best engraved records of King 
James II’s inauguration, so for that of his pre- 
decessor, the second Charles, are those by 
Hollar and Loggan in Ogilby’s “ Entertain- 
ment” (1662). These give us not only the 
Processions and the Coronation itself, but the 
triumphal arches erected by the City of London 
in honour of the event. In his large plate of 
the Coronation, Hollar has adopted the hoary 
device of showing two distinct parts of the 
ceremony as happening simultaneously. From 
the same master’s “ strip” compositions, an 
excellent impression is obtained of the 
somewhat huddled magnificence of Charles’s 
“* Recognition ” Procession from the Tower to 
Whitehall—the last occasion on which this par- 
ticular ceremony was held (Fig. II). And in 
Hollar’s “strips”? of the Foot Procession 
between Westminster Hall and the Abbey 
(abandoned as since 1821), we have a clear 
view of Charles himself in his Cap of Estate, 
walking under the canopy, and supported, 
according to custom, by the Bishops of 
‘““Duresme ” and Bath (Fig. III). Neverthe- 
less, the larger scale of the similar plates in 
Sandford of King James II’s Foot Procession 
renders them of greater documentary import- 
ance (Fig. IV). 

One point should be borne in mind here. 
In various representations of this sort, the 
whole procession is not included, bodies of 


PART OF KING JAMES II’s FOOT PROCESSION, 


SHOWING THE BEARERS OF THE SWORDS 


participants being indicated by an arbitrary 
number of types (Fig. VII). 

Of engravings relating to William and 
Mary’s Coronation—the sole occasion on which 
a King and Queen have been jointly crowned 
as monarchs regnant of England—some of the 
most spirited are by Romeyn de Hooge. Like 
many other Dutch prints purporting to repre- 
sent English events, they are more attractive 
than accurate. Romeyn’s conception of West- 
minster Abdy, for instance, bears not the re- 
motest relation to fact. The Banqueting Hall 
of the Palace of Westminster appears in the 
background of the group illustrated (Fig. V), 
but for “ Dutch William’s ’’ Crown the artist 
has evidently depended upon some heraldic 
representation, while the Sceptre Royal is 
replaced in the King’s hand by a Main de 
Fustice—an Ornament foreign to Vyner’s Re- 
galia. Nevertheless, this plate, which was 
printed on a Dutch broadsheet, is among the 
most striking in the post-Restoration icono- 
graphy of British Coronations. 

To review the whole mass of such work is 
impossible here, nor would it be found that 
much of it possesses any strong esthetic appeal. 
Even such undeniably interesting relics as old 
engraved tickets of admission to the Abbey or 
Westminster Hall tend to be more quaint than 
beautiful. One for King George III’s Corona- 
tion is illustrated here (Fig. VI) as being more 
interesting, if less accomplished than those 
issued for the fourth George’s crowning. The 
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Fig. V. 


KING WILLIAM III AND QUEEN MARY II. By Romeyn de Hooge. 





From a Dutch broadsheet 


By courtesy of the British Museum 


latter occasion was marked by splendours which 
have yet to be rivalled, and which are reflected 
in the last of the really outstanding official or 
semi-official illustrated records in book form. 
So far as prints are concerned, these were the 
‘ Ceremonial ” published by Whittaker in 1823, 
and Sir George Nayler’s “ Coronation of . . . 
George the Fourth” (Bentley, 1824), the 
former being printed in gold with coloured 
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illustrations. Nayler’s great work, which is the 
better known, is most easily studied for general 
purposes in Bohn’s “completed” edition, 
issued in 1839, after the author’s death. 
Nayler’s costly production is said to have 
been a commercial failure, but it ranks with 
Sandford’s History of James II’s Coronation 
as one of the most memorable records of its 
kind. Loose impressions of the plates are not 
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Fig. VI. 


infrequently found. Consisting of single figures, 
groups and some scenes, these plates possess 
high documentary value, and are, in the main, 
very competent works. Yet, despite the care 
taken over them, an occasional lapse may be 
noticed. The Great Spurs, for instance, have 
been wrongly delineated with rowels, instead 
of belonging to the traditional “‘ prick ” variety. 
Among the artists and engravers who partici- 
pated in this monumental achievement were— 
to name them at random—J. and F. P. 
Stephanoff, Charles Wild, M. Dubourg, W. 
Bond, H. Meyer, T. Uwins, E. Scriven, P. W. 
Tomkins, R. Havell, junior, W. Bennett, F. C. 


, Me 


ADMISSION TICKET FOR THE CORONATION OF KING GEORGE III AND QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
The Arms of Westminster Abbey are impressed in gilt (top left). 


By courtesy of the British Museum 


Lewis, S. W. Reynolds, and the elder Pugin. 
The original water-colours for, at any rate, 
some of these subjects are now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

I have already indicated that King George 
IV’s Coronation was equipped very much in 
the grand manner, but more remains to be said 
on this score. It was the last Coronation to 
embody the venerable customs of the Foot 
Processions between Westminster Hall and the 
Abbey, the Banquet in Westminster Hall, and 
the Challenge. Moreover, it was specially 
dressed in a pseudo-antique manner, nominally 
based on the fashions obtaining at Bluff King 
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Fig. VII. THE KING’S HERB-WOMAN AND TWO OF HER SIX MAIDS, PRECEDING KING JAMES II’s 
FOOT PROCESSION. By J. Collins. From Sandford. By courtesy of the British Museum 


Hal’s Coronation. (Comparison of sundry 
accounts suggests that some observers were 
blissfully unconscious of any particular differ- 
ence between the periods of Henry VIII and 
Henri [V—but that is by the way !) 

One result of this can be studied in the 
dress of the 3rd Marquess of Hertford, then 
Earl of Yarmouth, one of the founders of the 
Wallace Collection, and the “ original” of 
Thackeray’s “‘ Lord Steyne.”’ To the rich blue 
of his Tudoresque habit, his red side-whiskers 
provided a stimulating foil. In the case of the 
Marquess of Anglesey (colour plate, facing 
p. 244), who, as Lord High Steward of England, 
carried St. Edward’s Crown, the artist has tact- 
fully ignored what was obvious—that the gallant 
warrior had left a leg at Waterloo. 

Huish recounts an anecdote of this honour- 
able disability in connection with the delivery 
of the Sacred Crown to Anglesey in West- 
minster Hall. “‘ The noble marquis, on ascend- 
ing the platform to receive the Crown, was 
about to apologize to his Majesty for his in- 
ability to walk backward down the steps, . . . ; 
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but he was interrupted by his Majesty, who 
graciously allowed him to get down in the best 
manner he was able, without thinking of 
adhering to the accustomed ceremonial.” 

One of the most attractive of the “ Nayler ”’ 
plates shows the King’s Herb-woman (Miss 
Fellowes) and her attendants strewing flowers 
before the Foot Procession. B. R. Haydon, 
who was among the spectators in Westminster 
Hall, was much impressed by the grace of 
these damsels and their attire ; wherefore it is 
interesting to contrast their elegance with the 
more homely aspect of the Herb-women as they 
appeared in 1685 (Figs. VII and VIII). 

I have lingered over what is, after all, a 
collection of considerable importance, but some- 
thing must be said of the large independent 
plates so characteristic of the XIXth century. 
One of these, a line engraving by William 
Woolnoth after George Cattermole, showing 
the Coronation Procession of King William IV 
and Queen Adelaide, is particularly interesting 
(Fig. IX). It reflects with, perhaps, exaggerated 
informality the reaction to economy and 
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curtailment of ceremonial which followed the 
lavish reign of this king’s predecessor. Not for 
nothing was the fourth William’s relatively 
modest crowning nicknamed the “ Half- 
Crownation.” In this plate, we catch a glimpse 
of the famous State Coach, built for Kung 
George III, as it appeared before King Edward 
VII had the box and hammercloth removed. 


Among the pictorial records of the Victorian 
period are such familiar subjects as “ Queen 
Victoria receiving the Sacrament in West- 
minster Abbey,” by Samuel Cousins after C. R. 
Leslie (Fig. X); ‘‘ Receiving the Crown from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,” by C. E. 
Wagstaff and T. Higham after E.'T. Parris ; 
or the acclamation scene at the same Coronation, 
by H. T. Ryall after Sir George Hayter. The 
first of these is a mezzotint ; the others are in 
a mixed method. For some time, plates of this 
nature have been “on the shelf”; their size 
and cumbrous quality have told against them. 
Yet, as they recede in antiquity, some of their 
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THE KING’S HERB-WOMAN AND TWO OF HER SIX MAIDS, PRECEDING KING GEORGE IV’s 
From Nayler’s “ Coronation of . 


. George the Fourth.” By courtesy of the British Museum 


lost popularity must inevitably return. Among 
smaller and more appreciated prints of this 
Coronation, George Baxter’s subjects are too well 
known to need more than a passing mention. 


It must be admitted that the main appeal of 
too many Coronation prints—whether book 
illustrations or independent issues—centres 
entirely in their documentary value. If this 
is true of the past, it is equally so of the post- 
Nayler period, which has given birth to a deal 
of utterly pedestrian stuff, none the better 
because much of it comes within the sphere of 
process reproduction. Even so, there are ex- 
ceptions ; but to discuss them would be to 
enter a field outside my province. Let me 
conclude, therefore, by expressing my hope 
that the Coronation of Their Majesties King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth may be com- 
memorated by some truly inspired original 
plates, in which factual and artistic expression 
will be harmonized in a manner completely 
worthy of a great historic occasion. 
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CORONATION MEDALS 


BY SIR GEORGE HILL 





Fig. 
WILLIAM AND 
By BOWER 


XVI 
MARY 


T is naturally in Italy, the land in which the 
commemorative and personal medals in the 
modern sense originated, that we must look 
for the first instances of medals issued in con- 

nection with the ceremony of coronation. And, 
indeed, the earliest examples are to be found 
there, and for more than half a century there 
only. The only secular monarchy in Italy in the 
XVth century was Naples, but unfortunately 
Pisanello’s residence there did not coincide 
with any coronation. Nevertheless, it is in 
connection with Naples and Alfonso the Mag- 
nanimous (Fig. I), that we first find medallic 
allusion to such a thing. But an actual 
ceremony does not seem to be commemorated ; 
the design is rather symbolical of the King’s 
clam to the throne. The fine bronze of 
Alfonso cast by Cristoforo di Geremia, on the 
reverse of which Mars and the Goddess of 
War are represented crowning the King, bears 
a legend saying that “‘ Mars and Bellona crown 
the Conqueror of the Kingdom.” Alfonso 
established himself in Naples in 1442, and 
reigned until 1458; but Cristoforo is not 
known to have been working so early as 1442, 
and the medal, in which some have discerned 
Mantegnesque influence, probably belongs to 
the end of the King’s reign. Similarly, the 
modest little piece (Fig. II), found both in 
gold and in bronze, which looks as if it might 
have been struck for the coronation of Ferdi- 
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Fig. XV 
JAMES II AND MARY OF MODENA 
By BOwER 


Je 


Fig. XVI 
WILLIAM AND MARY 

By BOwER 
nand I in 1458, and actually describes him in the 
legend as “ crowned because he strove in a 
lawful cause,” appears not to have been issued 
until some thirty years later. 

We must turn to Rome to find actual 
coronation medals in the modern sense, and 
those, of course, are of Popes, not Kings. On 
the earliest of these (Fig. III), though the 
actual coronation of Sixtus IV in 1471 is not 
represented, the reference to it is clear. The 
piece, cast in bronze (though specimens in 
gold or silver may possibly have once existed), 
has reasonably been attributed to the medallist 
* Lysippus the Younger,” of whom little is 
known except what his charming medals reveal. 
The reverse shows St. Francis (with a cross) 
and St. Anthony (with his fire) placing the tiara 
on the head of the Pope. The legend says 
(speaking of the triple crown), “ these we give 
on earth, the everlasting ones shall be given in 
heaven.” With the Borgia Pope, Alexander VI 
(Fig IV), who was crowned on August 26th, 
1492, we come to a more or less realistic 
representation. He is seated on a platform 
under a canopy ; a cardinal-deacon places the 
tiara on his head ; around is a crowd, including 
three mitred cardinals, soldiers, trumpeters 
and a horseman, all before an architectural 
background. The medallist, who has not been 
identified, was ordered, or concerned himself, 
to get as much into his design as possible, 
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Figs. V and VI. 


regardless of the principles which 
govern medallic composition. 

All these medals have, on their obverses, 
portraits of the Kings or Popes concerned, of 
which that of Alfonso is stately and dignified. 
He was evidently proud of the cuirass which 
he wears, and which may afterwards have 
passed to Duke Federigo of Urbino, for it 
appears on the bust of that ruler on a medal 
made in 1468. In spite of the stress laid on 
the cuirass, the portrait, as conceived by 
Cristoforo, does not suffer. 

One more Italian medal may be mentioned, 
that of the coronation of Charies V at Bologna 
in 1530. The famous crystal-engraver and 
medallist, Giovanni Bernardi of Castelbolog- 
nese, is said to have struck a medal in gold for 
that occasion. This has not survived; but 
there are large pieces cast in bronze, with a 
fine portrait of the Emperor inscribed “‘ Charles 
V Emperor crowned at Bologna MDXXX,” 
which are supposed—and probably with reason 
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should 
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By NICOLAS BRIOT 


—to represent the design. If there was ever 
any reverse, it has not survived in any form ; 
for the reverses which are found attached to 
this portrait do not belong to it. 

Outside Italy the medallic commemoration 
of coronations seems to have begun about the 
same time in France and England; and, 
indeed, we may now, for our purposes, confine 
ourselves to these countries, the coronation 
medal elsewhere being of comparatively slight 
significance. 

In 1547 we find the “ sacre”’ of Henri II 
at Reims recorded on the reverse of a medal 
by a hand issuing from a cloud and holding the 
‘““ampoule ” or vial of consecrated oil. This 
type continues in use for some time. Nicolas 
Briot uses it on one of his medals of the 
coronation of Louis XIII in 1610 (Fig. V); 
but on the other (Fig. VI) he adds a view of 
the city of Reims. Brucher’s medal of 
Charles IX, of 1561, shows the Dove of the 
Holy Spirit; Danfrie’s of Henri IV (1594) a 





Fig. VIII Fig. VII Fig. VIII 
NAPOLEON CROWNED BY PIUS VII NAPOLEON I NAPOLEON CROWNED BY PIUS VII 
By Droz By MERLEN By Droz 
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Fig. I Fig. II Fig. I 
ALFONSO V OF NAPLES FERDINAND I OF NAPLES ALFONSO V OF NAPLES 





Fig. IV ALEXANDER VI Fig. I11 SIXTUS IV Fig. IV ALEXANDER VI 
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Fig. IX Fig. X Fig. XI 
JAMES I ANNE OF DENMARK CHARLES I. By Briot (1626) 


Hercules ; and Regnier’s of Marie de Médicis, Paris par Pie VII”’ is the rather naive inscription 
of 1610, the banal type of a crown. There is on an unofficial piece by Merlen (Fig. VII). 
little inspiration in these or later French medals A medal by Droz (Fig. VIID), official, has a 
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Fig. XII Fig. XIII Fig. XIV 
CHARLES I. By BRIoT (1633 CHARLES II. Scone (1651 CHARLES II. By T. SIMON (1661 


on this subject. Before we leave France, portrait of Pius VII and a view, skilful enough, 
however, a word is due to the medals of of Notre Dame. On the reverse of the medals 
Napoleon I. “‘ Napoléon se fait sacreret oindrea by Jaley of the coronation of Napoleon as 





Fig. XVII. JAMES II. By RoetTTIERs Fig. XVIII. ANNE. By CROKER 
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CORONATION MEDALS 


King of Italy at 
Milan in 1805 ap- 
pears the iron crown 
of the Lombards. It 
is a pity that the 
technical efficiency 
of the French die- 
engravers, which, as 
shown in the coins 
of the time, was very 
high, is not reflected 
in these pieces. 

Our own series 
begins, as in France, 
in 1547, with a half- 
figure of Edward VI, 
crowned, in armour, 
— holding sword and 

ME IULU £14 orb. Inscriptions in 

Latin, Hebrew and 
Greek clutter up the 
design, giving his 
titles, the date and 
place of his corona- 
tion. Cast and chased in gold, probably by 
Henry Basse, it is a mere curiosity of small 
artistic interest. Strangely enough there are 
no coronation medals of Mary Tudor or 
Elizabeth ; probably the state of affairs was 
sO uncertain at their accessions that the public 
manifesto which is implied ina medal was found 
inconvenient. An interesting little 
piece (Fig. IX), showing a lion 
holding a beacon and a wheat- 
sheaf, with the legend “ Lo: the 
light and salvation of the people,” 
was struck for distribution at the 
coronation of James I on July 25, 
1603, and a silver plaque (Fig. X) 
of Anne of Denmark represents 
her in the robes which she wore on 
that occasion. The corona- 
tion medal of Frederick Count 
Palatine and the Princess Elizabeth 
as King and Queen of Bohemia in 
1619 may receive passing mention 
here for the sake of its English 
association : it is by the German, 
Christian Maler. 

The next two Stuart sovereigns 
were crowned twice, in Scotland, 
and in England, and each cere- 
mony is commemorated bya medal. 
For Charles I’s coronation at West- 








Fig. XIX 
GEORGE IV _By PIstrucc! 
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Fig. XXI 


minster in 1626 (Fig. 
XI) the brilliant 
French die-engraver, 
Nicolas Briot, 
already mentioned 
above, was employed. 
His reverse design of 
a mailed arm brandish- 
ing a sword is a political 
manifesto of the King’s 
determination to assist 
the United Provinces 
in attaining indepen- 
dence, and the King 
of Bohemia in making 
good his claims. The 
design and the motto 
“Until the world have 
peace again” would 
not be inappropriate, 
even in irony, to the 





Fig. XX 
present state of in- WILLIAM AN, AND 
ternational __ relations. By W. Wyon 


Briot’s Scottish coron- 

ation medal of 1633 (Fig. XII), struck 
at Edinburgh, partly out of gold mined in 
Scotland, shows a combination of thistle and 
rose-tree. Charles II’s coronation at Scone on 
January Ist, 1651, was the occasion of a piece 
of rather rough local workmanship (Fig. XIII), 
on which is a lion rampant guardant, holding a 
thistle. To the Westminster cere- 
mony in 1661, on the other hand, 
we owe two medals, one of them 
(Fig. XIV) easily the most success- 
ful of all the English series. 
Thomas Simon, the greatest of 
English die-engravers, cut for it a 
beautiful portrait of Charles. On 
the reverse a hovering Angel of 
Peace places a crown on the head 
of the King, who is seated, sceptred 
and enthroned, in profile to left. 
“* Sent forth to bring succour to the 
ruined age ’—again a suggestion 
for our own times. Simon’s second 
medal for this occasion, of less 
subtle workmanship, shows the 
Stuart oak-tree in full leaf, bear- 
TESEe ing three crowns. The medals 
distributed at the coronation of 
James II were by John Roettiers, 
but only one, with a hand issuing 
from heaven, holding a crown 
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above a laurel wreath which lies on a cushion, has 
definite reference to the ceremony (Fig. XVID). 
Other pieces associated with the event represent 
Queen Mary, and one, unfortunately a rather 
mechanical production by George Bower, has, 
for the first time in the coronation series, the 
jugate busts of King and Queen (Fig. XV). 
This scheme is repeated by the same engraver 
for William and Mary in 1689 (Fig XVI); on 
one reverse Perseus (William) comes to the 
rescue of Andromeda (England) ; on another, 
Jupiter with his thunderbolt strikes Phaéthon 
(James) from his car; a third has two bishops 
holding the crown over the heads of King and 
Queen and the legend, “‘ Idolatry and slavery 
broken, religion, law and freedom restored ” ; 
and on a fourth, by Jan Smeltzing, lightning 
destroys the emblems of Papacy. These are 
typical of the use of the commemorative medal 
for political propaganda, which reached its 
culmination in the XVIIIth century. 

The coronation medal of Queen Anne 
(Fig. XVIII) is by the uninspired engraver, 
John Croker. The Queen as Pallas, the vice- 
gerent of Jupiter, is shown attacking her 
enemy France, in the shape of a two-headed 
and tour-armed monster, whose lower limbs 
endin snakes. A Swedish engraver, Ehrenreich 
Hannibal, made a medal of George I in addition 
to Croker’s official piece. Both show the King 
enthroned, crowned by Britannia. Croker was 
still working at the accession of George II 
(the King and Queen Caroline are represented 
On separate pieces). Another foreigner— 
German this time, Johann Lorenz Natter— 
appears in 1761 at the coronation of George ITI, 
with a dull design of the King in Roman dress, 
crowned by Britannia; while the mechanical 
English craftsman, John Kirk, with busts of 





Fig. XXII. 


EDWARD VII AND ALEXANDRA 
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the King and Queen, commemorates at once 
the marriage and the coronation. 

The depression caused by the contemplation 
of these products of XVIIIth century crafts- 
manship is appreciably lightened for a moment 
as we enter the XIXth century. Benedetto 
Pistrucci’s medal of George IV (Fig. XIX) is 
an admirable example of his accomplished 
technique. To the finely, fatly-modelled bust 
on the obverse is attached a design (neither 
better nor worse conceived than its predecessors) 
of the Angel of Peace placing a crown on the 
head of the seated King, in the presence of 
three helmeted figures for England, Scotland 
and Ireland, who stand beside a blazing altar. 
The medal of William IV and Queen Adelaide 
(Fig. XX) is by William Wyon after models 
by Chantrey ; but Pistrucci appears again with 
a competently-designed medal of Victoria (Fig. 
XXI). She sat to him specially for the portrait, 
which has the same high relief but not quite the 
same quality as his portrait of George IV. 

The medal of Edward VII and Alexandra 
(Fig. XXII), by G. W. de Saulles, who was 
official engraver to the Royal Mint at the time, 
is a competent piece of work, and not without 
dignity. With the medal of King George V 
and Queen Mary, however, we reach the period 
when it began to be held that any sculptor was 
competent to design a medal, the fact being that 
the two arts are wholly distinct, and that the 
number of sculptors who have produced good 
medals can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

With this we may close our sketch of the 
series of coronation medals, only expressing 
a regret that the emblem of Peace, which has 
so happily characterized more than one of 
them, could not have found its place on the 
present occasion. 





By G. W. 
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THE ROYAL X CHAIR: 
ITS DEVELOPMENT FROM THE XVTH 


TO THE XVITH CENTURIES 


BY R. W. SYMONDS 


HE date the upholsterer 

first began to assist in the 

production of chairs in 

England—apart from 
making loose cushions and pil- 
lows for wooden seats of 
“joyned” and “throwen” 
chairs—is uncertain. From all 
the available evidence, chairs 
with frames covered with mat- 
erial and garnished with bullion 
nails were made in the middle 
years of the XVth century. For 
example, the Ewelme Inventory 
(1466) includes “a chaire of 
tymbre of astate, covered w' 
blue cloth of gold and panells 
of copper.”' Again, in the 
Great Wardrobe Accounts,’ 9th 
April, 1483, to 25th March, 
1484, John Hertington charges 
for renovating “‘ the pryncipal 
Chare,” also ‘“‘the second 
Chare,”’ and “ the third Chare,”’ 
and changing the coat of arms 
for the new king, Richard iII. 


JOHN HERTYNGTON ... for the 
amending and garnysshyng of the pryncipal 
Chare couered in cloth of gold of the kynges 
store, and garnyssht with gylte naylles, and 
lyned wt rede clothe—xx d for the amendyng 
and gildyng of xv Pomels and chaunzeyinz 
of tharmes in the sam2 Pomels and for the 
newe makyng of tharmes price of euery 
pece, v. s—lxxv. s. for the coueryng of iij 
Sadelles for the princypal Chare couered in 
cloth of gold garnized with gylte nailles at 
vj. S—xviij. s. 

THE SAID JOHN HERTYNGTON, 
for the coveryng of the second Chare in 
Crymysin veluett garnyssht with gilt naylles 
Ryban and ffrenge of Sylk—iiij £ for 
coveryng of the eendes of the said Chare in 
Crymysyn veluet and lyned with rede 
clothe and garnyssht with frenge of Silk—x. 
s for newe gylding and garnysshing otf 
xviij Pomells for the same Chare and 
chaungeing of the Armes at v. s_ the 


' Cf. article on “‘ Chairs ” in the Dictionary 
of English Furmture, by Macquoid and 
Edwards. 

* Public Record Office. 
556, 56 and 56b. 


L.C.9. 50. ff. 





Fig. I. AN X CHAIR, from a miniature 


in the Bedford Missal. Circa 1423. 
By the courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum 
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pece—iiij. £ x. s for boyiing and burnysshing 
of x Basyns of Coper and gilt and chaungeing 
of the Armes of the said Basyns for the 
seconde Chare price of euery pece xvj d— 
xiij. s iiij d for coveryng of iij Sadelles for 
the Seconde Chare couered in Crymysyn 
veluett of the kynges store and garnyssht 
with gilt naylles at vj. s—xviij s for the 
coveryng of the third Chare in Crymysyn 
Damask and garnyssht with gilt naylles 
Ryban and frenge of Sylk—iiij £ for the 
covering of the eendes of the same Chare, 
in rede damask lyned with rede clothe and 
garnyssht with ffrenge of Silk—x. s for 
burnysshing and gylding of xiiij pomels 
and chaungeing of the Armes of the same, 
for the third Chare at v. s—Ixx s... 
for newe gylding and burnysshing of x 
Basyns, vsed for the third Chare v. s—i. s 
. . for covering of iij Sadels for the thirde 
Chayre in rede damask and garnyssht with 
gilt naylles price the peece vj. s—xviij. 8. 

The same account contains 
the cost of renovating “ the 
Chief Chare,’’ and the second 
and third chairs “for our 
sovereign Lady the Queen.” 
Like the King’s chairs, the 
first was covered in cloth of 
gold, the second in velvet, and 
the third in damask. 

It is probable that all these 
six chairs were of X design 
(see Fig. II), a_ type of 
chair which, judging from 
XVIth-century inventories, can 
be identified as having been 
covered with material and gar- 
nished with bullion nails. Such 
chairs appear in inventories and 
accounts of the time of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Eliza- 
beth and James I. The mention 
of three “sadelles,”’ fifteen 
pommels for “the pryncipal 
Chare,” and eighteen pommels 
each for the second and third 
chairs are difficult to identify 
with the design of the X chair, 
or at least as far as the XVIth- 
century example 1S concerned, 


which usually has four pommels, 











Fig. Il. A CHAIR at Winchester Cathedral, used by Queen 

Mary on the occasion of her marriage to Philip IV of Spain, 

in 1554. The frame and seat are covered with the original 
blue velvet 


two terminating the arm supports and two the 
uprights to the back (see Figs. II and X). 


There are two existing examples of English 
XVIth-century X chairs. One (Fig. ID) is at 
Winchester Cathedral and was used by Queen 
Mary on the occasion of her marriage to 
Philip IV of Spain (1554). 
this chair is of oak and still has its original blue 
velvet covering, trimmed with gilt nails. The 
four pomells are of copper gilt, engraved with 
the letters “‘I.H.S.’’ The back cloth, which 
was probably embroidered (similar to the 
French X chair, shown in the Bedford Missal, 
Fig. I) is unfortunately missing. The 
original webbing, however, upon which it was 
backed is still intact. The two circular copper 
plaques at the back and front, covering the 
intersection of the arms and legs, are of repoussé 
work. One particularly interesting feature of 
this chair is that the seat is formed of a squab 
cushion supported on webbing and kept in 
place by ribbons passed through the side rails 
of the chair and laced into two rollers. This 
construction made the seat detachable and 
explains perhaps the expression “ sadelle.” 
(The meaning of three “ sadelles”’ for each 
chair in John Hertington’s account, however, 
is difficult to explain.) 





Fig. III. 
were used in conjunction with X chairs. 


A PAIR OF FOOT STOOLS with frames and seats covered with cloth of silver and silver fringe. 


These stools 


The right hand example is a companion foot stool to the chair illustrated in Fig. VIII. 


Early XVIIth century 
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Fig. IV. AN X CHAIR with frame seat and back, covered with cloth of gold, garnished with bullion nails and 
gilt fringes. Early XVIIth century 
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Fig. IX. 


webbing of the chair illustrated Fig. VII 


The second X chair is from York Cathedral] 
and unfortunately is by no means in as good a 
condition as Queen Mary’s chair. It is illus-~ 
trated here (Fig. X) by a drawing from Henry 
Shaw’s book on Ancient Furniture (1836)', 
and according to this author dates as early as 
Richard II. 


The very curious chair preserved in the vestry of the cathedral 
at York, on which tradition says some of our kings have been 
crowned, is perhaps the only specimen in existence of this early 
form. From the shape of the shield in front, an earlier date 
than that of Richard the Second, cannot be assigned to it... . 
The whole height is about four feet ; and that of the seat one foot 
five inches and a half. The cushion is stuffed, and covered with 
green velvet, and the shield covered with leather, the upper part 
of which has been torn away; and the lines upon it are but 
slightly stamped. 


It is interesting to note that in 1836 the 
shield covering the intersection of the legs and 
arms was covered with leather. To-day the 
leather has disappeared and the wood is bare. 
Shaw’s illustration shows the webbing to the 
seat, which was most probably a “ sadelle,” 
simiJar to that of the Queen Mary chair. [I have 
not had the opportunity of examining this 
chair (as I had in the case of the chair in 
Winchester Cathedral), but I think there is no 
question that the seat was of the same type, 
especially when the evidence of Shaw’s drawing 
showing the cross webbing is considered. The 
X chair in the Bedford Missal is evidence that 


Specimens of Ancient Furniture. Drawn Existine 


from 
authorities, by Henry Shaw, 1836; p. 29. 


Detail showing open framed seat with upholstery supported on original 


0% LO 


this type of chair was used 
in France as early as 1423, 
and suggests that the English 
X chair was derived from the 
French model. 

In the XVth and the first 
half of the XVIth centuries 
the use of the X chair was 
undoubtedly confined to the 
royal palaces and the houses 
of the nobility. By the last 
half of the XVIth century its 
use must have become more 
general, and it is probable 
that this and other types of 
upholstered chairs were used 
in the houses of the rich 
merchant class. It is in- 
teresting to note that Sir 
John Harington writes to- 
wards the end of the XVIth 
century that “ The fashion of 
cushioned chayres is taken up 
in every merchants house.” 

By the last half of the XVIth century the 
X chair altered in design. The pommels were 
omitted from the arms and were confined to 
the back only (see Fig. IV), and, unlike the 
earlier chairs in which the pommels were of 
copper gilt, they were of turned wood covered 
with material. Also the arms were now shaped 
and projected beyond the supports (see Figs. 
IV-VIII). These later X chairs, according 
to existing examples, ceased to have detachable 
“* sadelle ” seats. The seat became a cushioned 
one supported by webbing which was stretched 
across and nailed to the seat rails (see Fig. IX). 
Both the earlier “sadelle” and the later 
cushioned type of chair had a framed open 
seat, and never a solid wooden seat. Chairs 
with seats of solid wood were made solely by 
the joiner or the turner. From the XVth to 
the XVIIth centuries the crafts of the joiner 
and the upholsterer were entirely separate. 
In fact, it might be said that they were in 
competition with each other as far as the making 
of chairs was concerned. The difference 
between the joiner and the upholsterer with 
respect to the production of this article is that 
the former could make a complete chair (7.¢., a 
non-upholstered chair), but the latter had to 
employ the joiner to make the frame. The 
craftsmen who collaborated in the production 
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Fig. V. A CHAIR with frame, seat and back covered with Fiz. VI. A CHAIR with frame, seat, back and cushions 
crimson velvet garnished with bullion nails and gold fringes. covered with red and gold embroidery, garnished with bullion 
Early XVIIth century nails and gilt fringes and tassels. Early XVIIth century 





Fig. VII. A CHAIR with frame decorated in scarlet and Fig. VIII. A CHAIR with frame, seat and back covered 
gold. Back, seat and arms upholstered in green velvet. Early with cloth of silver garnished with silver fringe. Early XVIIth 
XVIIth century century 
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of upholstered chairs for 
the Royal Household 
sent in their accounts 
separately. Forexample, 
in 1581, a number 
of elaborate upholstered 
X chairs, high and 
square stools, and foot 
stools are recorded in 
a warrant for payment 
to “Nicholas Norton 
and Edwarde Baker up- 
holsters, David Symth, 
Embrauderer and Wil” 
Jasper, Joyner.” 

The following de- 
scriptions of X chairs 
are taken from XVIth- 
century inventories and 
accounts, and show that 
chairs of this design 
were made throughout 
this century. 


Item oone Cheire of woode 
coverid wth crimsen vellat alover 
enbrawderid with a Cutt of clothe 
of golde frengid with silke and = . 
golde wth two pomells of Copper Fig. X. 
guilte'. York Cathedral, 

Item oone Cheire of woode 
coverid alover wth crimsen 
vellat enbrawderid wth a Sipher in the backe frengid wth golde 
blewe and white and blacke silke wth foure pomells of Copper’. 

ITEM two chayres of tymber the one couered with clothe 
of golde tissue with foure pomellis gilte and ennamellis and 
fringid with silk and golde / the other covered with pleyne 
clothe of golde and likewise fringid". 

Itm one Cheire of purple golde tyssue wt knotts freinged wt 
venice golde and purple Silke garnyshed wt bullion headed 
nayles having two pomells and two Scutchions covered wt like 
golde tyssue’. 

ITEM two Cheyres of wodde couerid with crymsen vellat 
enbrauderid thone with venice golde and the Quenis Armes 
in the backe / thother with venice golde and silver both frengid 
with golde and silke and eyther of them having two pomelles 
of Copper and guilte’. 


The descriptions of chairs without references 
to pommels throughout the XVIth century 
might imply that they were of a different 
design to the X chair, but as no examples have 
survived it is impossible to conjecture their 
design. 

It is interesting to note that inventories 
of furniture of Henry VIII and Elizabeth 
include “‘Chayres of Iron couered with crymsen 


' First year of the reign of Edward VI. Brit. Mus. Add. 30367. 
bid 


* Twenty-fifth of the reign of Henry VIII. Public Record Office. E.101. 
> & 
First year of the reign of Edward VI. 


Brit. Mus. Add. 30367. 
* Second year of the reign of Elizabeth. 


Brit. Mus. Add. 35185. 





A drawing of a XVIth century (?) Chair in 
from Henry Shaw’s book on Ancient 
Furniture 


vellat”; and chairs of 
walnut tree “sett wth 
boneworke”” are de- 
scribed in an inventory 
of furniture in the 
second year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

A Royal Warrant’ 
in the British Museum 
contains a description of 
a set of chairs supplied 
for the coronation of 
James I. From _ the 
particulars cited below 
it seems probable that 
these chairs were of X 
design similar in cha- 
racter to the Knowle 
example (Fig. IV). 
The high cost of the 
cloth of gold for cover- 
ing the chairs and also 
of the gold and silver 
lace is noteworthy. The 
price per chair works 
out at {£44 odd, for 
those days a _ rather 


extravagant figure. 
Eight chares couered with Cloth « dae & silver, viz 


Tymber worke of eight Chaires at xx the peece viij. 
Cloath of Gold and Silver liiij yards to cover the said chaires 
s d £8 
at Ixxv ij yard ccij x. 
ae damaske xiij yardes to cover the same chaires in the 
s 
backes at xij the yard xj xiiij 


s d 
Lace of gold and silver to garnish the Chaires xxij ij viij| 
£sd 
ffringe of gold and silver for them 1Ixi x vj. 


s de 


s 
Sewing Silke xxiiij vj}. 


ffustian for their seates xl yards at i the yard iiij. 
Ss 
Downe to stuffe them cxij 


Ss 
Bullion Nailes for the same Chaires Ix 


Black Tackes viii thousand _ the thousand 


Iron staies for the chaires xx 


Sackcloath Girthwebbe Canvas & buckerum xlviii 


And for workemanship in making the said eight Chaires at 
Ss 


xxv the peece x. 


“Expenses of Coronation of James I. Brit. Mus. Add. 
34321. 


All the illustrations, with the exception of Figs. I, II and X, have been reproduced through the courtesy of Lord Sackville, 
K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 
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TRANSLUCENT JADE PANEL ON’ IVORY 
Imperial Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795) 
In the possession of Messrs. Spink & Son, Ltd. 
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Fig. II. CAUDLE CUPS, with portraits of Charles II. 


ROYAL ASSOCIATIONS 


BY THOMAS W. BAGSHAWE, F.S.A. 





Lambeth. Dated 1660-1661 


By courtesy of the London Museum 


HAT one might aptly term the 

“* Souvenir Spirit ” has existed in 

this and other countries for cen- 

turies. Some of our earliest 
collectors and founders of museums based their 
collections on this spirit. John Tradescant’s 
Museum Tradescantianum, published in 1656, 
abounds with the idea. Most country cottages 
have resting on the mantelshelf a mug or 
ornament commemorative of either one of the 
Coronations or a souvenir of a happy visit to 
the seaside or one of the conventional show- 
places of England which delighted and even 
still delight in selling such objects. 


It was not until after the introduction of 
transfer-printing about 1750, that souvenir 
makers had a splendid opportunity. This pro- 
cess lent itself admirably to commemorative 
purposes. Previously what little commemora- 
tive ware had been produced was rather crude 
and simple. As time went on and the art of 
transfer-printing became widely employed, very 
ornate, if rather ugly, pieces were produced in 
quantities. This particularly applies to the 
period from William IV to our own times. 


This article only aims at illustrating and 
describing those pieces which may be said to 
have a “ Royal” interest. 

In the earlier days of the Lambeth and 
Bristol productions, inaccuracy in portraiture 
might be excused on account of lack of easy 
access to portraits of the individuals they 
desired to commemorate. Modern inventions 
have made this easy, and it is a pity that manu- 
facturers have not made better use of their 
opportunities. It has been found practically 
impossible to discover pieces dating from the 
reign of William IV which have even pre- 
tentions to artistic merit, and I am going so 
far as to state that even in the articles which 
are now being produced for this Coronation 
there is lamentable neglect to produce some- 
thing with attraction at a reasonable figure. I 
do not, of course, refer to the more costly 
pieces. There is too much sacrifice of sim- 
plicity in design for vulgar ornateness. 

The “ Souvenir Spirit’ is still with us. I 
attended both preliminary meetings in our 
village at the time of the Silver Jubilee of King 
George V and Queen Mary, and also in 
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Fig I. LAMBETH DELFT PLATE, dated 1602 
By courtesy of the London Museum 
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connection with the present Coronation. At 
both these the unanimous desire of the villagers 
was for a “Jubilee Mug” and a “ Coronation 
Mug.” This with the addition of a good meal 
and plenty of beer was their wish. How 
typically English ! 

The earliest piece I have found which may 
be classified as commemorating a Royal per- 
sonage is the delightful Lambeth delft plate 
(Fig. I), dated 1602 (the year previous to 
Elizabeth’s death), with its laudatory rhyming 
inscription : 

“* ‘THE « ROSE « IS RED * THE * LEAVES - ARE GRENE * 

Gop « SAVE - ELIZABETH * OUR * QUEENE- ” 

The blue and yellow colourings give the 
plate an exceedingly bright and cheerful appear- 
ance. 

Generally speaking, the Lambeth and Bristol 
tin-enamelled earthenware (commonly called 
Lamteth delft and Bristol delft) dishes and 
plates on which Royal persons are portrayed 
arc artistically poor, and the drawing is quaint 
and crude. The colours are rather dull. They 
are commonly painted in two or more colours— 
blue, green, yellow, red, and manganese-purple. 
The rims are often adorned with blue dashes. 
Some of the figures are shown standing, some 
enthroned. others are on horseback. The 
subjects are: Portraits of Charles I', Charles 
II, James II, William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
and a few other celebrated personages of the 
day. 

The three caudle or drinking cups illus- 
trated in Fig. II have portraits of Charles II. 
One is dated 1660, the other two 1661. It will 
be noticed that each differs slightly from the 
other in detail. Charles II was re-proclaimed 
King in 1660, so that one at any rate may be 
claimed as a “ Coronation Mug.” The Orb 
which the King is holding in his left hand was 
made for him by Vyner and will be used at the 
present Coronation. 

james II is commemorated on a Bristol 
plate (Fig. III). The portrait is almost a cari- 
cature with the jauntily tilted crown and 
position of the left eye. The decoration is 
mainly blue with a little brown on the crown 
and part of the robe. The caricaturing may 
have been as near intentional as the maker dare 

There is a dish with a standing figure of Charles I in 
Brighton Museum (Willett Collection). In this collection there 
are other commemorative pieces. See Bethnal Green Branch of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue of a Collection of 


Pottery and Porcelain illustrating popular British History, lent 
by Henry Willett, Esq., 1899. 
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Fig. VII. 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


QUEEN ANNE. Lambeth 


make it. He might have had the Protestant’s 
dislike for a King with such strong Catholic 
feelings. 

The portrait of James II’s second wife, 
Mary of Modena (Fig. IV), is also on a Bristol 
plate. The colourings are blue and yellow. 

The Bristol plate with exceedingly crude 
figures—one cannot call them portraits—of 
William III and Queen Mary (Fig. V) is simply 
decorated in blue. If the workman responsible 
for the portrait of James II had a dislike to 
him, the one who roughed out this group was 
not less flattering to the former Prince of 
Orange who had married James’s first daughter 
by Anne Hyde. He may have shared the 
popular dislike to the man who, though he had 
put an end to the tyranny of James, was not 
popular. 

There is just a rough indication of the Orb 
in the King’s hand, but the Queen also should 
be holding one. By right of succession Mary 
was Queen of England, but her husband 
declined to act merely as her consort and 
claimed equal sovereignty. Hence their joint 
Coronation entailed a good deal of duplication, 
and a second Orb was made for the Queen. 
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Fig. XIV. 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


MUG. Staffordshire. Circa 1790 


This is the only occasion in history when two 
Orbs were used’. 

A little kinder is the treatment of the figure 
of William III on the Bristol dish from the 
Schreiber Collection’ illustrated in Fig. VI. 
The dish is painted in blue, with details in 
greenish blue and brown. There is a border 
of blue spots on the rim. It measures 14 in. 
in diameter. 

Queen Anne (second daughter of James II 
by Anne Hyde) is portrayed on a Lambeth dish 
in the London Museum (No. Ag303). She 
holds the sceptre in her right hand and the Orb 
in her left. The colours used in the decoration 
are blue and pale yellow. It probably com- 
memorates her Coronation in 1702. 

Another portrait of Queen Anne, after a 
painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller, appears on a 
plaque of Lambeth ware (Fig. VII) decorated 
solely in blue. It has two holes for suspension 
and is clearly intended for purely commemora- 
tive purposes, somewhat in the style of the 


‘Information obtained from ‘“ The 
Coronation Chair,” by Sydney Redwood. 


‘Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue of the Schreiber 
Collection, Vol. II, p. 7, No. 7. 


Crown Jewels and 


‘* PRESENT FROM MARGATE ”’ 
old-fashioned homes. 

When we arrive at George II’s reign 
transfer-printing plays an important part. The 
jug shown in Fig. VIII (from the Schreiber 
Collection) is of Worcester porcelain and is 
printed in black with a bust portrait of George 
II from a plate by Hancock, adapted from a 
portrait, painted in 1753, by Thomas Worlidge, 
and with other subjects. Below one of these is 
the inscription “RH Worcester,” with the 
mark of Richard Holdship, an anchor‘. The 
date of the piece is about 1755. As George II 
came to the throne in 1727 the jug is not a 
“‘ Coronation piece,” but merely commemora- 
tive of the King’s reign. 

A mug (Fig. IX), also in the Schreiber 
Collection’, likewise of Worcester porcelain, has 
printed in black on the front a bust portrait of 
George III (1760-1820), after an engraving by 
James McArdell, dated 1761, of a painting by 
Jeremiah Meyer. The mug was made about 
1780. The plate of the portrait was originally 
engraved about the time of the King’s marriage 
in 1761, but the print on this mug has the 
appearance of a late impression. 

An interesting dish of Chinese porcelain 
(Fig. X) in the London Museum is decorated 
with the cypher of George III and “ Gop SAvE 


so often found in 


‘ Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Collection, Vol. I, p. 129, No. 615. 


° Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Collection, Vol. I, p. 140, No. 677. 


Catalogue of the Schreiber 


Catalogue of the Schreiber 





Fig. XIII. QUEEN VICTORIA Sunderland Ware 
By courtesy of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
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Fig. III. JAMES II. Bristol. Circa 1685 Fig. IV. MARY OF 


MODENA. Bristol. Circa 1685 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Fig. V. WILLIAM III AND MARY II. Bristol Fig. VI. 


WILLIAM III. Bristol 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 











Fig. VIII. GEORGE II. Worcester. Circa 1755 
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By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 





Fig. XII. 


JUG. William IV and Queen Adelaide. 
Staffordshire 
By courtesy of James Falcke, Esq. 


1831 
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Fig. IX. GEORGE III. Worcester. Circa 1780 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 





Fig. XI. MUG. William IV. Staffordshire 
By courtesy of the London Museum 
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Fig. X. DISH. George III. 
By courtesy of the London Museum 


THE KING.” This has a much higher standard 
of artistic merit than is usual for such pieces. 
The transfer-printed Staffordshire mug (Fig. 

XI) commemorates the Coronation of William 
IV in 1831. It is typical of the degeneration 
of such pieces instead of improvement. The 
inscription reads : 

““ CORONATION OF KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH ” 
and 

““ WILLIAM THE FOURTH KING OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 


A Staffordshire mug of similar type, in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (Glaisher 
Bequest), is transfer-printed on the outside 
with “‘W IV,” a Crown and the Queen, and 
inside the rim “ Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Adelaide.” 

A jug (Fig. XII) of Staffordshire ware has 
portraits of William IV and Queen Adelaide. 
It is transfer-printed in puce on one side with 
“WILLIAM THE FourTH” and on the other 
“* QUEEN ADELAIDE.”” On the front is recorded 
that ““W & A ASCENDED THE BRITISH THRONE 
26 June 18(30)” and were “ CROWNED AT 
WESTMINSTER SEPTEMBER 8 18(31).” 

By Queen Victoria’s reign production of 
commemorative pieces reached rather a low ebb 
of artistic skill, and I have failed to discover a 
piece with any pretensions to charm. A plate 


EE 


Chinese Porcelain 


of Sunderland ware (Fig. XIII) in the Fitz- 
william Museum (Glaisher Bequest), com- 
memorating the Coronation of Queen Victoria, 
is, however, a little interesting on account of 
the ware. 


For simple but rather charming rustic 
loyalty the mug (Fig. XIV) from the Schreiber 
Collection’ is a model. It is an example of 
Staffordshire fine white stoneware printed in 
underglaze blue, dating about 1790 (George 
III). It has the following inscription : 

“* God grant us grace to love the King, 

And pray for his long life, 

And keep from democratic wolves, 
His children and his wife, 

A Bumper now my verse shall end, 
Here goes to church and state, 

And he that will not drink this health, 
Shall have it on his Pate.” 

In conclusion, I should like to thank the 
Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the Keeper of the London Museum, and the 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum for kindly 
granting facilities for photographs of the various 
pieces to be taken. I am also grateful to the 
Curator of the Brighton Museums for searching 
the extensive Willett Collection. 


‘ Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue of the Schreiber 
Collection, Vol. II, p. 86, No. 441. 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


THE HISPANIC MUSEUM AND THE IMPRESSIONIST VOGUE 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


VENTS should 

sharpen public inter- 

est in Spanish art 

and particularly in 
an institution whose pur- 
pose is to advance the 
knowledge of the languages, 
literature, history, and art of 
the Iberian peninsula. This 
is the Hispanic Society of 
America, which, situated in 
far uptown New York over- 
looking the Hudson, on a 
hollow square along with the 
Museum of the American 
Indian and the Academy of 
Arts and Letters, has been 
maintaining since 1904 a 
very fine littke museum of 
its own. Here you will 
find not only some superb 
paintings, from early 














story about these panels to 
the effect that Sorolla made 
his contract (in 1920 or so) 
payable in dollars, not in 
francs or pesetas. Sorolla 
had calculated that these 
eight panels, two of them at 
least 25 ft. long by 1o ft. 
high, would make his fort- 
une. But, alas, by the time 
he was paid, the ;franc was 
no longer its old self and he 
received only a tithe of what 
he had expected. 

There is a very fine 
Zuloaga, the “Return fromthe 
Fiesta,” a campeador return- 
ing on his blood-stained nag 
from the bull arena, which 
one sees in a valley far below. 
The spirit of this fine canvas 
is quintessential Spain, with 











retablos and Zurburan to 
Sorolla and Zuloaga, but 
also Hispano - Moresque 
pottery and _ivories, 
glazed tiles, Roman and 
Spanish glass, pre-Roman 
and Roman objects from 
excavations at Carmona and 
Italica, sculptures, textiles, 
maps, globes, ironwork, and 
first and early editions of 
the best Spanish authors, 
including a first of “ Don Quixote.” 

The Hispanic Museum is dedicated to the memory 
of Collis P. Huntington by his son, the acting president, 
Archer Huntington. The latter’s wife, the well-known 
sculptress of animals, Anna Hyatt Huntington, did the 
statue of El Cid which stands in the courtyard. In 1930 
a north building was built.that houses paintings of the 
modern school. 

It is the Sorolla mural panels of typical Spanish 
province life which, having a sky-lighted monumental 
Square room in black oak all to themselves, must draw a 
great many observers. Sorolla is the Spanish Sargent, 
and, like Sargent, he was best as a painter of scenery 
and not of portraits. His portraits elsewhere in the 
museum are, esthetically, thoroughly unimportant. But 
as a painter of luminous atmosphere, sun filtering through 
rock pines (as in the Elche mural) or coming down under 
canvas (as in the Ayamonte scene) or as a painter of street 
processions, in short of the workaday passions of a people, 
he was well up among the Impressionists. He could 
have been a prince of historical painters. He drew 
boldly but firmly, and had a special aptitude for painting 
beach scenes, with children swimming. They tell a 





THE CID CAMPEADOR (Bronze 
By ANNA VAUGHAN (HyYATT) HUNTINGTON 
By courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America 


those storm-beaten moun- 
tains under the purple-black 
sky for which Zuloaga created 
the vogue. No painter has 
caught the spirit of those 
iron-like Spanish hills so 
well as Zuloaga, just as no 
painter caught the verve of 
Andalusia, in especial of 
Seville — the substantial 
gaiety of the people and the 
light, orange colours that 
glow on the dancing senoritas—so well as Sorolla. 

With the exception of the retablos and a marvellous 
Zurburan of a Carthusian monk, the other paintings of 
an earlier age in the Museum do not have a well-nourished 
look. Morales never paints very healthy-appearing 
types. As for El Greco, Professor Mather says that his 
types are deliquescent. I have always liked El Greco 
painting men or saints, but his way with women is not 
calculated to charm. Seldom enough did he paint 
Our Lady and the Infant Jesus. It is, therefore, remark- 
able to find in the Hispanic Museum one of his rare 
Madonnas, but it is not a remarkable painting, the 
Christ Child being all out of kilter without the painter’s 
having the excuse of fore-shortening. 

I see that Mr. Eric Newton, of the Manchester 
Guardian, having been invited as an art critic to set down 
a few of his impressions of New York, writes: “ You 
cannot base a work of art on the spectacle of New York, 
because New York herself is a work of art. She has no 
painters because she has been fashioned by sculptors— 
sculptors who work in strictly abstract terms and whose 
statues raise their heads hundreds of feet into the air.” 
Mr. Newton’s yardstick was admittedly the great crag 
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AYAMONTE (PROVINCES OF SPAIN) 


of Radio City. So far, so good. It suffices for architec- 
ture ; it suffices for sculpture and for those dynamics 
which he, and we with him, find so exciting, if so 
disruptive, yet so vital a component of American 
esthetics. Nevertheless, as for New York painters, we 
do have them, and, as our last letter noted, in 
abundance. They are here to-day recording either what 
goes on in our streets or making lovelier and more 
impersonal arrangements out of our already skycraperized 
architecture. But they are not gone to-morrow. Each 
year seems to bring forth newer ones. 

I admit that paintings of New York do not fetch 
fancy prices in the market, not what a Piero della 
Francesca, nor even what an Impressionist, commands. 
As I write, the market this spring for expensive paintings, 
or, at least, fashionable interest, seems to be all for the 
Impressionists. The decided popularity of these men 
who painted almost without the bitter sociological bias 
of these latter days (although both Degas and Manet 
knew bitterness) is now much to be observed. Thus, the 
galleries of Wildenstein, Durand-Ruel, Knoedler, and 
Seligmann knew what they were about when they 
inaugurated exhibitions of, respectively, Manet, Degas, 
Impressionist figure pieces, and of the whole Impres- 
sionist era from Courbet to Seurat. Next month the 
Metropolitan Museum is to have a great comprehensive 
show of Renoir. 


By JOAQUIN SOROLLA Y BASTIDA, 1863-1923 
By courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America 


Meanwhile, the Manet show at Wildenstein & Co. is 
one of the most important exhibitions of an Impressionist 
I recall having seen. It consisted of forty paintings. 
Supported by a catalogue, which, like the Wildenstein 
catalogue of last year’s Gauguin show, is in itself an 
inspiring reference book and a work of art, these paintings 
offered to us a Manet whom perhaps not even the best 
French collections, such as the Camondo, can present so 
variously. The Camondo has those wonderful peonies 
and it has “ Déjeuner sur |’Herbe,” but they are not 
the total Manet. The true Manet, in spite of the fact 
that he used always a thin pigmentation (by which he 
learned to suggest greater and greater substance), is 
technically and virtually an exceptionally versatile genius. 
By “ technically,” I mean that since he was always on the 
look-out for new artistic situations, his paintings are full 
of new and old things freshly seen. Take his painting of 
the Grand Canal, done in 1874. Here is no panoramic, 
hackneyed view of the scene, but instead the oncoming 
gondola is almost upon the painter, the water is mouve- 
menté, the whole canvas shimmers with light and motion. 
But it is the point of view—at the foot of the mooring-posts 
—that was original. Ten years or less later, when Sargent 
happened upon the Venetian scene, he did some water- 
colours that have much of the Manet note. One wonders 
whether he had seen Manet’s “ Grand Canal,” as he saw, 
and copied, some of the later plein air landscapes of Manet. 
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LA JAPONAISE. By CLAuDE MONET 
From the Loan Exhibition of Figure Pieces at 
Messrs. M. KNOEDLER, New York 
Lent by Duveen Bros., Inc. 


The lesson of Manet’s career is carried in the thought 
of how wrong contemporaries without taste may be 
about a great artist. Monsieur Paul Jamot, concluding 
the preface to the admirable catalogue, quotes mean- 
ingly the pun that Manet adopted as a sort of motto : 
manet et manebit. This painter will certainly live; but 
less by what the timid might call his brutalities or his 
daring than by what it seems to me shines out all over 
his work—his refinement. His way of handling paint, 
as Clever at first as at last; his intensely personal vision 
which was not, as he said, the depiction of what he saw 
but the craving for truth ; his ability to record, as in the 
Chicago Museum’s “Course 4 Longchamps,” the 
passing moment in the manner of snapshots—these, like 
other virtues, bespoke a true artist, raffiné to his finger 
tips. The paradox, of course, was that a painter of such 
vitality had to wait for acceptance by the Salon jury 
until 1881—when the canvas called ‘‘ The Lion Hunter,” 
which Knoedler showed and which contains as lion what 
seems to be really an old rug and as jungle what seems 
to be really a French beech-wood, won the first medal 
that Manet received. Yet to-day the painting appears 
like an essay into the realm of the mock-serious. 


The exhibition at Knoedler’s, that included the Manet 
““ Chasseur de Lions,” is an exhibition of figure-pieces. 
The figure-piece, as Miss Wittler takes the occasion to 
point out in the catalogue, is between genre and 
portraiture, not preoccupied with fact like the former, 
nor so static as the latter. Thus, of the twenty paintings 
shown us, we had Monet’s striking and enormous canvas, 
“La Japonaise ’ (Madame Monet), an early and rare 
Monet portrait, but one in which there is great interest 
in the design of floating, échelonned fans and in the 
samurai of the robe who threatens to dominate Madame 


with his demonic strength. Delacroix’s portrait of 


Mile. de la Boutraye, painted in 1834, is as though 
Winterhalter had chosen the costume and “ the beauty,” 
and Delacroix or Sully done the drawing—altogether a 
lovely portrait. 

Messrs. Durand-Ruel, however much they may have 
sought new talents, still have a broad base in the 
Impressionist movement. They have been showing 
twenty masterpieces by Degas, half of them pastels. 
The phases of Degas’s art are by now well tabulated. 


Durand-Ruel showed, nevertheless, the early painting of 


1857, ‘‘ Vielle Femme,” which the artist painted in 
Rome. Again, the Vermeer-like “ Portrait of Jules 
Finot,” of 1868, is notable for its non-impressionistic 
qualities. The star of the collection was “‘ La Repasseuse,” 
a great painting, better even than “‘ Les Repasseuses,” 
also shown, which differs from Degas’s laundresses in 
the Louvre by showing, as Mr. Wilenski has written, 
several dressed evening shirts on the ironer’s table. 
But in “La Repasseuse” the fringes of the blouses 
hanging in the background create one of the handsomest 
of backgrounds, and the way in which the painter has 





‘THE WEDDING ” By WILLIAM HoGartTu 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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made them filter the daylight into the room is little short 
of magnificent. 

The show, “‘ Courbet to Seurat,” at the gallery of 
Jacques Seligmann, had less of the truly remarkable. The 
Seurats were the best things there, I thought—one, “‘ Le 
Crotoy en Aval,” being one of the most finished and yet 
vital Seurats I have seen. Whenever Seurat gets away from 
the fly-in-amber effect, one sits up and takes notice. 

The Metropolitan Museum has just made two very 
important and stimulating acquisitions. One is the 
painting by Hogarth, “‘ The Wedding of Mr. Stephen 
Beckingham and Miss Cary Cox of Kidderminster,” 
described at some length (to wit, that it was Hogarth 
in a more mannerly mood) in these notes last July after 
its inclusion in the Hogarth Exhibition at Knoedler’s 
and now herewith illustrated. 

The other accession is the free-standing marble 
Renaissance sculpture of Adam by Tullio Lombardo. 
This was originally sculptured (sometime between 1490 
and 1495) for the monument of Doge Andrea Vendramin, 
which visitors to the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
in Venice will remember. The permutations of art 
objects are reflected in this fine piece, which has had a 
checkered but well-documented career. The monument 
of the Doge stood from the end of the XVth century 
until 1812 in the church of the Servi. This church was 
abandoned in that year, and the Doge’s monument 
moved to its present position in the choir of SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo. Two of the attendant niche-statues, the Adam 
and the Eve, were considered ill-suited to a church, and 
were replaced by two more heroic figures of soldiers. 
The Adam and the Eve were transported to the Palazzo 
Vendramin-Calergi. This palace, around 1842, was 
bought by the daughter-in-law of Charles X of France, 
the Duchesse de Berry. A generation later she brought 
the Adam to Paris to sell at the Hotel Drouot. The 
Adam thus came into the possession of Henry Pereire, 
who kept it until his death in 1932. 

Thus for three hundred years the Adam was on the 
Vendramin monument, but for the past one hundred 
and twenty it has been a wanderer. The statue is 
beautifully chiselled; it partakes of the humanistic 
manliness of the Renaissance, but gives also a foretaste 
of the neo-classicism to come. At the time it was moved 
away from the monument that neo-classicism was much 
in vogue in mundane sculpture. 





FIGURE REPRESENTING ADAM 
By TuLLIo LOMBARDO 


From the monument of Doge Andrea Vendramin, Venetian, 
about 1490-1495 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


NOTES FROM PARIS 


BY ALEXANDER WATT 


HE imposing exhibition of “‘ Rubens and his time,” 
held recently at the Orangerie, was, in many 
ways, an unusually instructive show. The 
general public, ever accustomed to connect the 
great name of Rubens with enormous compositions (for 
the most part, painted in collaboration with his pupils), 
were here shown the amazing diversity of his personal 
talent. Another surprising revelation was the admiration 
and interest expressed by many enthusiastic visitors for 
famous works which can be seen in the: Louvre almost 
any day of the year. That outstanding masterpiece 
“La Kermesse ” was a typical example of the kind of 
exhibit of which several visitors, who must have many 
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times visited the Louvre, enquired its origin. Even the 
celebrated portrait of Charles I of England, by Van Dyck, 
was a subject of interest, among few, concerning its 
provenance! This proves two things: the inobservance 
of the general public regarding works of art and the 
inexpedient presentation of the paintings in the 
Louvre. For quite a few reasons, however, these are 
faults that can be forgiven. I have known certain 
students who, on a second or third visit to the Louvre, 
knew, for example, of the whereabouts of the Mona Lisa, 
but who, it is to be greatly doubted, could go directly 
to even such outstanding masterpieces in the same great 
gallery as the above-mentioned pictures. 








APOLLO 


While passing through this gallery the other day 
I stopped in front of the portrait of King Charles, the 
finest work executed by the most able pupil of Rubens. 
This masterpiece was acquired by Madame Du Barry 
at the sale of the La Guiche collection. She ceded it to 
Louis XVI, in 1775, for the sum of 24,000 livres. Ata 
moment when the history of the royalty of England is a 
subject of certain interest, on account of the forthcoming 
Coronation, I wondered how many people were aware 
of the fact that the collection of paintings formed by 
Charles I was universally recognized as one of the very 
finest of its time. Many of the principal pictures in the 
Louvre originate from the great collection of this art 
loving King of England. 


Charles I married Henriette de France, sister of 
Louis XIII (whose portrait, by Van Dyck, was also on 
exhibition at the Orangerie Museum), so the English 
and French kings were on friendly terms and frequently 
exchanged works of art. Thus it was that a Portrait of 
Erasmus, by Holbein, and a Holy Family, by Titian, 
came to France in exchange for a da Vinci’s Saint Fohn 
the Baptist. This famous painting was executed in 
Florence prior to 1508. In 1517, it was found in 
Leonardo’s studio at Cloux, near Amboise. Louis soon 
had it added to his collection, but parted with it in 
exchange for the above-mentioned pictures. But it was 
not long ere this celebrated canvas returned to France, 
for it was bought up by Jabach, the banker, at the sale 
of the collection of King Charles (1650-1653). Mazarin, 
the Surintendant des finances, divided the spoils of this 
collection with Jabach, but his heirs ceded the pictures 
to Louis XIV in 1661. The French king was also for- 
tunate enough to procure most of the works that Jabach 
had bought at this sale at a moment when the banker was 
in financial difficulties. Titian’s Venus (painted about 
1560) came to France under similar roundabout cir- 
cumstances. This picture was given to Charles I by 
Philippe III of Spain, on the occasion of a visit of the 
former to Madrid in 1623. It was hung with the collec- 
tion in London, but, twenty-seven years later, was 
acquired by Jabach at the sale. Louis XIV bought it 
from the Mazarin family, and this explains its presence 
in the Louvre to-day. 

A number of the Italian paintings that King Charles 
brought together and which now hang in the Louvre 
(having likewise been bought by Louis XIV from the 
heirs of Mazarin) originated from the collection of the 
Duke of Mantua. The well-known Vierge au lapin, 
Mise au tombeau and Portrait d’une femme @ sa toilette, 
by Titian, were sold by Vincent de Gonzague to Charles I, 
in 1627. 

In referring to the presentation of the pictures in the 
Louvre, I am brought to mention the recent appoint- 
ment of René Huyghe as Curator of the Department 
of Paintings at the Louvre, in succession to Paul Jamot. 
The new curator is to be heartily congratulated in his 
nomination to this important post as a young man who 
has long since earned high esteem for his remarkable 
learning and zealous activity. One of his chief interests 
and concerns is for the appropriate transformation of 
the section of paintings in the national museum. This 
very difficult and ambitious project was conceived by 
Monsieur Verne, Director of the Musées Nationaux, 
who, with great insight and firmness of purpose has 


effected the extremely well directed aid of his collabor- 
ators. It is his intention that not a single room in the 
Louvre will remain in its former aspect. On one or 
two occasions during the past two years I have spoken 
of the great transformation work that has been carried 
out in the galleries of sculpture. The very successful 
reinstallation of this section of the museum is nearing 
completion. René Huyghe is now embarking on the 
question of the total transformation of the galleries of 
painting. Many must realize the enormous difficulties 
involved in the accomplishment of this scheme, for one 
is continually confronted with the problem of sacrificing 
the museological planning in favour of the architecture 
of the palace, and vice versa. Nevertheless, René 
Huyghe assures us that within three years the whole 
section of paintings will have been entirely transformed. 
A logical classification will be established, indicating 
the continued development of both the foreign and 
French Schools. The presentation will be radically 
different from that of to-day. The masterpieces will be 
exhibited separately and hung in single line at consider- 
able distance the one from the other. Work has already 
begun on the great gallery. Here pilasters framing 
antique statues will form a number of panels, where the 
masterpieces will be shown, and thus divide up the 
gallery without breaking up its perspective. This 
recalls a similar scheme conceived by Hubert Robert. 


The principle of René Huyghe’s reorganization is to 
divide the department of paintings into three sections : 
galleries of masterpieces, secondary rooms, and private 
reserves. In holding that the arrangement of the 
museum should aptly comply with the varied interests of 
a general public, M. Huyghe intends that the tourist, 
paying a first, hurried visit to the Louvre, should be able 
to view the principal exhibits, the masterpieces, with 
ease and rapidity. The works shown in the secondary 
rooms will be more numerous and presented in such a 
documentary manner as to be helpful to students of art. 
Then there will be a few adjoining rooms with card 
indicators, graphs, photographs, &c., for those wishing 
to interest themselves in the history of art. The execu- 
tion of this excellent scheme is, indeed, a timely one. 
In three years’ time the Louvre will have changed from 
the Palace of to-day to the Museum of to-morrow. 


Visitors to Paris during the holding of the Inter- 
national Exhibition will be privileged to see a great many 
important art exhibitions that are to take place at the 
various museums in the French capital. A complete 
retrospection of French art will be shown at the new 
Musée d’Art Moderne, which is being specially built 
for the International Exhibition. Work has almost been 
completed on the construction of this fine museum, 
situated Quai de Tokio. At the close of the Exhibition 
it will be recognized as the State Museum of Contempor- 
ary Art. At the Musée Galliera, just at the back of 
this new museum, a carefully prepared exhibition of 
“‘ A hundred years of Parisian costumes ”’ will be shown. 
Monsieur Escholier is organizing two important exhibi- 
tions at the Petit Palais. The first, “‘ L’Art vivant ” 
(1895-1925), will unite the work of several hundred 
contemporary French painters and sculptors. MM. 
Bonnard, Vuillard, Rouault, Dufy, Matisse, Braque, 
Derain, Picasso, Segonzac and Utrillo will each be given 
a room to themselves. Apart from many other leading 
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SOUP TUREEN IN SILVER GILT, by Francois THoMAs GERMAIN 


made between 1757 and 1761. This is one of the pieces of the celebrated “ Parisian Service’ ordered 
by Empress Elizabeth 1st of Russia. Formerly in the Imperial Russian Collection 


Reproduced by kind permission of Monsieur Koenigsberg, Galerie d’Art; “ Le Passé,” 74, Faubourg Saint Honore, Paris 
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KING CHARLES I OF ENGLAND 


By VAN Dyck 


Musée du Louvre 


artists who are invited to contribute to this great mani- 
festation, it has been decided to show the work of the 
following deceased painters: Madame Blanchard, MM. 
Fauconnet, Gondouin, Juan Gris, La Fresnaye, La 
Patelliere, Laprade, André Mare, Marval, Modigliani, 
Pascin, René Piot, Henri Rousseau, Sérusier, Signac 
and Valloton. Among contemporary sculptors those 
chosen are MM. Despiau, Drivier, Laurens, Lipchitz, 
Maillol, Margue, Manolo, Hernandez, Orloff, Poisson, 
Parayre, Pimienta, Wlérick and Zadkine. Bourdelle, 
Gargallo and Rodin are three among the twelve deceased 
sculptors. The second of the exhibitions to be held at 
the Petit Palais will be an important show of the work of 
Maillol. This will be the first complete one-man show 
ever held of the greatest living French sculptor. 

An exhibition illustrative of decorative art from 1900 
to 1925, forming a continuation of the great 1860-1900 
exhibition held a few years ago, is to take place at the 


Musée des Arts Décoratifs. The Musée Condé, at 
Chantilly, is about to hold a series of exhibitions of 
drawings by French and Italian masters, illuminated 
MSS. and book bindings. Contemporary paintings, 
sculpture and other works of art relating to the valley 
of the Oise will be shown in the colossal Louis XV 
stables. Monsieur Wildenstein will open, in June, at 
his Galerie des Beaux-Arts, a magnificent exhibition of 
the works of El Greco. This will be the first time that 
an exhibition of the work of the great Spanish master 
has ever been held in Paris. It will be placed under the 
esteemed patronage of H.M. the King of Roumania, 
who is lending nine outstanding canvases to the 
exhibition. 

Apart from the holding of the International Exhibi- 
tion, the great number of outstanding art exhibitions 
that are to take place this year in Paris will surely draw 
thousands of art lovers to the French capital. 
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THE FALL OF ICARUS 


By PIETER BRUEGHEL th> E!der 


Musée des Beaux Arts, Brussels 
From “ Sza and River Painters of the Netherlands in the XVIIth Century ” 


(seeZreview below) 


SEA AND RIVER PAINTERS OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS IN THE XVIITH CENTURY. By Admiral 
Sir LIoNeL PRESTON, K.C.B. London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press.) 30s. net. 


The opening by H.M. the King of the Galleries of 
the Maritime Museum, Greenwich, on April 27th will 
have drawn attention to the subject with which Admiral 
Sir Lionel Preston deals in his short, informative and 
lavishly illustrated book. The author does not confine 
himself merely to the well-known masters, but mentions 
even the less important painters; so that the book 
becomes useful for reference, and an appendix (II), 
** Notes on Materials,”’ makes it of first-rate importance 
for those who wish to gain some idea as to the probable 
date and origin of any given picture of the period. It 
also helps the novice to detect “‘ fakes.” 

E. A. 


CORONATION CAVALCADE. By F. 

P. R. Gawthorn, Ltd.) 6s. net. 

In this profusely illustrated and comprehensive 
volume, Mr. Roe has sought to provide the general 
reader w.th a simple account of our Coronations and 
their associations, and to bring out the picturesque 
aspects of the ceremony. Keeping clear of technicalities, 
he explains in turn why and how monarchs are crowned ; 
why we should be so deeply interested in the Coronation 
and its traditions, and the significance of them. We read 
of the influence of our national temperament in giving 
kingship in this country a complexion different from 
that which it has worn elsewhere. We are told how 
legend as well as tradition has played its part in the 


GORDON’ ROE. 


development of the service which, nevertheless, has 
remained fundamentally unchanged through the 
centuries. 


In describing the Regalia, the author does not forget 
the sad story of how Parliament destroyed the precious 
medieval ornaments in 1649, until which time it is 
possible that the very crown of the Confessor may still 
have existed. Be this as it may, the Crown of England 
remains by tradition St. Edward’s Crown. 


There are brilliant processions from the Tower to 
Westminster Hall, and from the Hall to the church. 
Banquets are spread during which the King’s Champion 
rides boldly into the Hall, ready to fight to the death with 
any who shall question the King’s right to his throne. 
In looking through the fascinating pictures it must be 
noted that the wax figures of William and Mary (p. 28), 
were not “carried at their respective funerals”; but 
made some years later for show purposes, as were many 
others. 

With regard to the Coronation chair (p. 97), I doubt 
if it were “elevated on a tall scaffold . . . erected at 
the Crossing,” unless it were formerly used as the throne 
to which the King has always been led after his crowning, 
and this view is hardly tenable. The chair was made 
that kings might be crowned therein, seated upon the 
stone of Scone, and the act took place before the altar, 
and not on the raised platform. 


In conclusion, Mr. Roe must be congratulated on the 
wealth of anecdote with which he garnishes his interesting 
and excellently illustrated book. He has clearly devoted 
great care and much labour to his useful task. 

J. G.N. 
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FLOWER AND FRUIT PIECE patep 1671 By ABRAHAM MIGNON 


In the possession of Messrs. Vicars Bros. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER AND THE CORONATION. 
By J. G. Noppen, F.S.A. (“Country Life,” Ltd.) 
8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Noppen’s special devotion for Westminster 
Abbey finds renewed expression in his latest book. He 
has wisely taken in not only the Abbey Church but the 
Palace of Westminster ; and he has added an historical 
summary of the Coronation, with its attendant rites. If 
the treatment at times tends to brevity, it is based in the 
main on sound material and sources, giving interesting 
facts in an easily accessible form. Perhaps the least 
satisfactory section is that dealing with the existing 
Regalia, which, allowing for its unpretentious discussion, 
is handled with insufficient definition. For example, 
there is no attempt to differentiate the Crown of Scotland 
from the English Regalia, to which it is totally unrelated. 
Including architectural views and details, prints, paintings 
and the Crown Jewels, the illustrations are very attractive. 
That some of them concern items temporarily unavailable 
owing to Coronation requirements, is no disadvantage. 
Though described as ‘‘ Westminster Hall on the occasion 
of the Coronation Banquet of King James II,” plate 68 
seems to have been taken from a later imitation (with a 
substituted figure of the Champion) of a well-known 
engraving in “‘ Sandford.” F.G. R. 


THE CHINESE’ EXHIBITION. A Commemorative 
Catalogue of the International Exhibition of Chinese Art, 
Royal Academy of Arts, November 1935 to March 1936. 
(Faber & Faber, Ltd.) 3 guineas net. ; 

The exhibition of Chinese art held last year at 
Burlington House is too recent in memory for it to be 
necessary to recall more than that the magnificent series 
of treasures lent from China itself to be seen for the first 
time in Europe alone sufficed to render it a display of 
unique importance. The admirably illustrated catalogue 
that was issued at a most reasonable price while the 
exhibition was in progress is now supplemented by this 
splendid example of book-production, which is adorned 
with reproductions of about three hundred and fifty 
objects in monochrome. There is, further, a frontispiece 
in colour which represents a detail from a painting on 
silk of the Five Dynasties (Xth century A.D.) kindly 
lent by the Chinese Government. Mr. Laurence Binyon 
contributes a charming introduction, and a notable 
feature of the publication is the important series of 





JADE BUFFALO. Chou. L. 4.5 cm. 
H. F. Oppenheim Collection 
From the Commemorative Catalogue of the Chinese Exhibition 


inscriptions which are reproduced beside the bronze 
vessels from which they are taken. The object selected 
for illustration to accompany the present review is a most 
attractive jade miniature figure of a buffalo, which is 
assigned to the early Chou period (? 1122-722 B.c.) and 
which is in the collection of Mr. H. J. Oppenheim, of 
London. W.K 


LIEBL ERVIN. By ArTuR ELEK. 

Sajtovallalat R.T.) 

The Hungarian artist Ervin Liebl (1895-1927) was 
almost entirely self-taught. His studies of rearing and 
galloping horses, charging bulls and grazing goats show 
very accurate observation of nature, especially of animals 
in motion, and, if he had continued in this style, he 
might have produced great work. But a strange 
experience, which he took to be a vision sent from 
Heaven, changed the course of his life. From that time 
he was obsessed by the idea that he was charged with 
a divine mission. He now tried to express his notion 
of the prehistoric state of the world and creation by 
weird landscapes, often reminiscent of B:ake’s drawings. 
Dark blue rocks against a red sky, and a nude lying 
among green leaves are characteristic of his colour 
schemes. He drew men and animals with bulging 
muscles and extraordinary proportions, all on a gigantic 
scale. But he dcvoted most of his time to the design 
of a colossal temple with huge statues, the most important 
and conspicuous being a representation of the Creator. 
Distorted human figures crouching on all fours led 
finally to a tank-like mechanical man, that was meant to 
adorn the temple.- The temple was never built, but 
he had considerable skill in modelling, as we see from 
the illustration of a small bronze horse, part bull, part 
lion, very vigorous in conception. His creed, which 
was a blend of Christianity and Eastern philosophy, is 
set forth in the extracts from some of his poems. He 
had originally intended to become an engineer, and, 
visionary though he was, he made several practical 
inventions during his last illness. There are thirty-six 
excellent plates and many illustrations in the text. 


CRE 
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ERASMUS AND HOLBEIN ByA.K. Bruce. With two 
illustrations. (London: Frederick Muller, Ltd.) §s. net. 
This little book suffers greatly from its shortness. 
{t is interesting enough as far as it goes, but the reader 
to whom Erasmus and Holbein are already more than 
names, learns nothing that is new to him, and the 
general reader who has only heard of the great humanist 
and the great painter will want to know much more 
about them than he is here told. EA 


ONE HUNDRED FIGURE DRAWINGS. (London: John 

Lane). 8s. 6d. net. 

The drawings reproduced in this book have been 
chosen by an American jury (under the supervision of 
Mr. George B. Bridgman of the New York Art Students’ 
League) from a large number submitted by American 
art schools ; and they resemble the thousands of others 
produced every week in the art schools of Europe. 


R. H. W. 
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A CATALOGUE OF GERMAN PAINTINGS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCEIN AMERICAN 
COLLECTIONS. By CHares L. KuHN. With an Intro- 
duction to German Painting by ARTHUR BURKHARD. xvii. 

108 pp. + 80 pl. (Harvard University Press, and Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London.) 
£1 11s. 6d. net. 

The author of this valuable work is the curator of 
the Germanic Museum in the University of Harvard, 
and is already known in the art world by his work 
dealing with the Romanesque mural paintings of 
Catalonia. In the present volume, Dr. Kuhn tells us 
in his preface, his aim has been to catalogue all the 
German paintings of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
now in American possession, whether they be in 
museums, private collections, or the hands of dealers. 
He naturally points out that many of the locations given 
in the catalogue are by this time probably incorrect on 
account of sales by private collectors and dealers. A 
twenty-page introduction by Professor Burkhard is a 
very informative sketch of the history of German paint- 
ing and adds considerably to the value of the volume. 
On p. 6 he sums up very briefly, but forcibly, its main 
characteristics. ‘‘ Primarily concerned,” he writes, 
“neither with representative appearances nor with an 
abstract ideal of beauty existing for its own sake, the 
German painter is interested in the expression of his 
own personality, in the depiction of his personal ex- 
perience. He gives free rein to his fancy, his poetic 
imagination, his artistic dreams ; he ruthlessly portrays 
everything he discovers, not even stopping short of 
brutal and, at times, repulsive reality.” Altogether 
Dr. Kuhn has succeeded in cataloguing 454 works of 
which no fewer than 168 are reproduced on the 80 
plates. For the great majority of the works recorded 
useful references are given. Repainting is noted, as 
for example in the Frick collection portrait of Sir 
Thomas More (Pi. LXXII), which is described as being 
“* somewhat over restored.” On the same plate is the 
reproduction of another portrait ascribed to Holbein, 
that of Sir Bryan Tuke, a secretary of Henry VIII, 
who is strangely enough shewn as wearing a pectoral 
cross. Can it be that someone mistook him for an 
ecclesiastic and painted in the cross and chain, suggesting 
a bishop ? But bishops did not wear this ornament with 
their ordinary dress for long after the death of Holbein. 


E. B. 


EXCAVATIONS AT THERMI IN LESBOS. By WINIFRED 
LAMB. pp. xii. + 226, 50 plates, 61 text figures, 6 plans and 
I map. (Cambridge University Press.) £2 12s. 64. net. 
The Exhibition of British Archeological Discoveries, 
which took place at Burlington House last year, devoted 
a sub-section to the notable excavations of which this fine 
volume is a record. They were undertaken by Miss 
Lamb, who rightly surmised that the island of Lesbos 
might provide prehistoric material which would help to 
link up Greece and Asia Minor archelogically. The 
excavations, commenced in 1929, were continued for 
four seasons and a half. As a result, five superimposed 
towns were located on the site (present-day Thermi lying 
on the east coast of the island, north of Mitylene): the 
three earliest strata may be dated 3100-2700 B.c. and are 
to be regarded as contemporary with the earliest city of 
Troy. Towns IV-V bring the chronology down to about 
2350 B.c., and here the analogy is to the earlier period of 


the second city of Troy. The numerous finds include black 
and red pottery and idols of terra-cotta and stone ; and the 
evidence goes to show that Town. V was well fortified 
and contained houses between which streets were 
running. Altogether, a remarkably vivid picture is here 
supplied of the life of the prehistoric inhabitants of the 
site ; and the relationship of their civilization to that of 
contemporary Western Anatolia is convincingly brought 
out. The letterpress is effectively supported by repro- 
ductions and plans, and the whole makes a model 


archeological publication of its kind. ae 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE ART OF ANCIENT EGYPT. Architecture, 


Sculpture, Painting, Applied Art. 340 reproductions : 
rotogravure and colour plates. (The Phaidon Press, Vienna. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PAINTINGS OF REMBRANDT. Edited by 
A. Breprus. (The Phaidon Press, Vienna. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) tos. 6d. net. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH. (The Phaidon Press, Vienna. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) ros. 6d. net. 


CIVILISATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 
By JacoB BURCKHARDT. (The Phaidon Press, Vienna. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF WALES. By EILUNED and PETER LEwiIs. 
Illustrated from photographs. (London: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


DANIEL URRABIETA VIERGE. In the Collection of 
the Hispanic Society of America. By ELIZABETH DE GUE 
TrRaPIER. With 25 illustrations. (Printed by order of the 
Trustees, New York.) 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SELL COTMAN. 
D. Kitson. (Faber & Faber.) 25s. net. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. With 
Essays by HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK, JUN., and CATHERINE 
K. Bauer. (The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


CHINESE CERAMIC GLAZES. _ By A. L. HETHERINGTON. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 10s. 6d. net. 


LONDONDERRY HOUSE AND ITS PICTURES. _ By 
H. MONTGOMERY Hype, D.Litt. With a foreword by the 
Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. (London: 
The Crescent Press, Ltd.) 15s. net. 


NORTH COUNTRY. By EDMUND VALE. Illustrated by 
photographs. ‘‘ The Face of Britain” Series. (London : 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd.). 7s. 6d. net. 


DESIGN. A Treatise on the Discovery of Form. By PERcy 
E. Nosss, M.A. (Edin.), R.C.A., Architect. (London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press.) 30s. net. 


REPERTORIUM VOOR DE GESCHIEDENIS DER 
NEDERLANDSCHE SCHILDEREN GRAVEER- 
KUNST Sedert Het Begin Der 12de Eeuw Tot Het Eind 
Van 1932 door H. VAN HALL. (Martinus Nijhoff, The 
Hague.) Gld.18. Bound, Gld. 20. 


THE ROYAL LETTER BOOK. Being a collection of 
Royal Letters from the reign of William I to George V. 
Edited with a prefatory note by HERBERT VAN THAL, and 
with a foreword by ARTHUR BRYANT. (The Crescent Press, 
Ltd.) 15s. net. 


ENGLISH QUILTING OLD AND NEW. With notes 
on its West Country Tradition by ELIZABETH HAKE. 
Illustrated by Photographs and Diagrams. (London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd.) 5s. 6d.—in boards 6s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH HOMES. Periods I and II. Vol. II. Medieval 
and Early Tudor, 1066-1558. By H. Avray TIPPING, 
M.A., F.S.A. (London: Country Life, Ltd. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s, Sons.) £3 3s. net. 

TYPES OF AESTHETIC JUDGMENT. By E. M. 
BARTLETT, Ph.D. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 
7s. 6d. net. 


By SYDNEY 
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THE CONSTABLE CENTENARY: 


A SYNOPTIC EXHIBITION 


T will be a matter for 
general rejoicing that the 
centenary of John Con- 
stable’s death is to be 
celebrated by two worthy 
exhibitions. The first, at 
the Tate Gallery, shows the 
full extent of his powers by 
including the big canvases 
painted for the Academy, 
with a large number of oil 
sketches and drawings. 


A smaller exhibition, 
directed to a different pur- 
pose, has been organized at 
Wildenstein’s Galleries, 147, 
New Bond Street, by Mr. 
P. M. Turner, for whom a 
foreword to the catalogue 
has been written by the Hon. 
Andrew Shirley, whose new 
edition of Leslie’s Life of 
Constable is soon to appear. 
Mr. Turner’s treatment of 
the artist resembles his plan 
in the exhibitions at Norwich 
of the Evolution of Painting 
from the XVIIth century 
and at Ipswich of Gains- 
borough: that is to say, its 
conception is historical, and 
by demonstrating the unique effect of this English 
painter on the course of Western art, it has national 
importance. The influential role of English painting 
in the early XI Xth century is too often underestimated ; 
but here we are confronted with the necessity of taking 
our national art seriously from a world point of view. 


The thesis of the organizer is plainly stated on the 
walls. A fine collection of some forty or fifty oils by 
Constable form the core of the exhibition, and are 
chronologically divided into three panels. The first 
shows his work as a learner from the past, though never 
as an imitator of it; and the preceding panels of earlier 
landscape painters provide parallels and contrasts. Then 
comes his middle, silvery period, with the gradual change 
of his technique, wrought by an increasing appreciation 
of Rubens. Here his kinship with the left wing of his 
contemporaries in France is clearly seen, while the 
growing impressionism of his last style foreshadows the 
work of the late XI Xth century. 


Constable’s history starts with the tradition of the 
XVIIth century painters, Wynants, who is represented 
by an exquisite picture from the Musée Royal, Brussels, 
and Ruysdael. Rubens, whose influence was to bear so 
much fruit in the fifty years from 1770, is exemplified 
by a landscape lent by. Mr. Gutekunst. A second 
tradition, the stately and reposed art of Claude, which 
was in the ascendant during Constable’s maturity, is 





ABRAHAM CONSTABLE, THE ARTIST’S BROTHER 
In the collection of F. C. Quilter, Esq. 


shown in contrast; and 
Constable’s limitless admira- 
tion for the French painter 
is recalled by a copy after 
one of his drawings, formerly 
in the collection of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 


The second panel of the 
exhibition shows the effect 
on XVIIIth century land- 
scape of these two traditions 
—the southern, that is 
classical and idealizing, and 
the northern, that is half 
realist and half romantic ; 
and the contrast remains 
through the next two hun- 
dred years. It is easily seen 
in Gainsborough and Wilson, 
from both of whom Con- 
stable drew considerably in 
his first years. But the 
climax of Dutch influence 
on our painting is shown by 
a famous Crome, Sir Henry 
Holmes’s “Yarmouth 
Jetty.” In France the 
Rubens’s tradition was be- 
ginning to gather strength 
and a picture of great signifi- 
cance for the future is one 
by Géricault. This painter deserves more attention 
than he has received, at least on this side of the 
Channel; for without a true estimate of him it is 
impossible to judge the relationship of English and 
French art at this vital moment. He lived in England 
for some time and his letters prove his enthusiasm 
for our painting; and before his premature death 
he had already begun to exploit the higher key of 
colour that is distinctive of the revolution in painting 
of the 1820’s. 


Evidence of this change to a higher palette among 
Constable’s contemporaries in England and France is 
given in the next panel. Most notable examples are 
Cotman’s splendid “ Baggage Wagon,” lent by the 
Corporation of Norwich, and by Captain the Hon. 
Arthur Howard’s vivid Bonington, “‘ The Wagon.” The 
same movement in France is shown. by an unusually 
interesting Delacroix landscape, from Sir Michael 
Sadler’s collection, and by two Corots of exceptional 
quality. 

Thus by attractively stimulating stages we are led to 
the set-piece of the exhibition—the Constables. It is 
not easy to single out individual pictures from the out- 
standing merit of all; but in the panel of the early 
period Mr. F. Hindley Smith’s precocious “ Hilly 
Landscape” commands notice; the experiments with 
Prussian blue and the rapid handling suggest much later 
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HILLY LANDSCAPE 
In the collection of F. Hindley Smith, Esq. 





DISTANT VIEW OF SALISBURY 
'™n the collection of Percy More Turner, Esq. 
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SEA BEACH, BRIGHTON 
In the collection of Willoughby S. Smith, Esq. 


developments of his art. The middle period contains a 
brilliant series. Pride of place must be given to the 
‘* Malvern Hall, the Garden Terrace ” lent by the Musée 
du Mans. It is signed and dated 1821, and probably is 
the original of the replica which was in the Suckling Sale 
of 1924, and which is now in America. A very crisply 
painted canvas is Mr. Willoughby S. Smith’s “ Sea 
Beach, Brighton ”’ ; it is the original from which Lucas’s 
mezzotint was taken, and was formerly in the Barton 
Collection. Nor can a review of this period omit the 
silvery “‘ Distant View of Salisbury ” lent by Mr. P. M. 
Turner. 


It is work of this type that set the men of the Barbizon 
School on a new road, as the seventh panel shows. 
Rousseau, Diaz, and Daubigny show close affinities to 
Constable in their sky-composition, as well as in technical 
details. This school is followed by Courbet and Daumier, 
who represent an intellectual reaction against the 
extremism of French romanticism, and its tendency to 
neglect solidity in painting. 


The work of two of Constable’s contemporaries, 
David Cox and Peter de Wint, is also represented, since 
he exercised considerable effect on their spiritual outlook. 
The splendid sketch of Lincoln by De Wint, belonging 
to Mr. Geoffrey Harmsworth, is a very clear illustration 
of this. Towards the end of his life, Constable was on 
terms of some intimacy with the younger painter. In 
sequence to these panels is hung the English counterpart 
to romantic Delacroix, William Etty, while the con- 
tinuance of Constable’s influence on English landscape is 


shown by W. J. Miiller’s dashing “ Landscape with 
Rainbow.” 


Constable’s last works contain the seeds of a more 
distant future. Mr. T. W. Bacon’s inspired sketch for 
the “‘ Hadleigh Castle” exploits Rubens’s technique to 
the full, and carries it farther. Such rich canvases as 
““ Sir Richard Steele’s Cottage,” lent by the Trustees of 
the late Sir R. L. Harmsworth, Bart. (see colour pic- 
ture facing 293) or a ‘“‘ Hampstead Heath,” lent 
anonymously, are truly impressionist. Their lineal 
descendants are Mr. F. Hindley Smith’s Manet and Mr. 
Samuel Courtauld’s “‘ Spring Landscape ” by Renoir. 


The gamut of Impressionism is suggested on the 
same panel by fine examples of Monet, Sisley and Pissarro, 
while on the next we see their theory of the spectral 
palette pushed to its logical conclusion by that great 
intellectual painter, Seurat. The exhibition of oils 
closes with Cézanne’s reaction against these representa- 
tional ideals, which is illustrated by the “ Mont 
St. Victoire” from Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill’s 
collection; the preceding panel shows the revival of 
English landscape in the hands of Sickert, John and 
Wilson Steer. 


Having successfully proved his case in oils and shown 
clearly Constable’s dominant position in the history of 
modern art, the organizer has wisely been content to 
concentrate on Constable’s drawings alone in the smaller 
rooms. It is likely that the range, dexterity and sensitive- 
ness of this section will come as a surprise to many, for 
his drawings are not too frequently seen. They begin 
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SKETCH FOR HADLEIGH CASTLE In the collection of T. W. Bacon, Esq. 





DISTANT VIEW OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL Oil study by PETER DE WINT 
In the collection of Geoffrey Harmsworth, Esq. 
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with the slight sketches of his youth, which despite 
their lack of technical resource manage to convey the 
painter’s emotions admirably. At the other end of his 
life comes such a carefully worked out Academy drawing 
as Mr. F. Hindley Smith’s “ Jacques and the Wounded 
Stag,”” which was exhibited in 1832. His capacity for 
free Impressionism is early foreshadowed in the 
Borrowdale series and its complete fulfilment is seen in 
the magnificent sketch for “‘ The Lock.” There is no 


ART NOTES 


doubt that Constable has been seriously neglected as a 
draughtsman ; and this exhibition should do much to 
restore the balance of judgment in his favour. In another 
way it will tend to vary our estimate of him. The 
exhibition does not confine itself to landscape, but 
introduces other sides of his activity, that are generally 
unrecognized. Two portraits, far in advance of their 
time, a miniature, and a brilliantly painted interior, 
suggest that Constable was anything but a one-note man. 
eS 


BY THE EDITOR 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


PICASSO—SOUTINE—MODIGLIANI—GERTLER AND 
CHRISTOPHER WOOD. 

I am grouping these five artists together for reasons 
which will presently appear. Actually these exhibi- 
tions are or were at different galleries : Picasso at Messrs. 
Rosenberg & Helft’s, Soutine at the Leicester Galleries, 
Modigliani at the Storran Gallery, Gertler at Messrs. 
Reid & Lefevre’s, and Christopher Wood at the Redfern 
Gallery. 

Without Picasso it is certain that none of the others 
would ‘have been, as painters, what in fact they were or 
are; I think one may make this assertion without fear 
of contradiction. However little their art may resemble 
his they have all this in common—that they put nature 
in her place, or in what they believe her place to be. 
And really one has no right to quarrel with them on this 
account except that they seem to be lacking in that 
fundamental consideration that is due to—a mother, 
much as we may sometimes resent this inconvenient fact. 

Picasso, of course, is the arch-offender in this respect 
and since he is their senior, and since they have all come 
under his influence in Paris he must take the responsi- 
bility. The interesting point, as I see it, is however the 
fact that all the others are painters whereas Picasso is—— 
I am coming to that later. Let us take the others 
first. Soutine, the Russian, Modigliani, the Italian, 
incidentally both friends, Gertler and Christopher Wood, 
both English more or less, are, as these exhibitions prove 
once more, all painters, not because they paint but because 
they use pigments in a pictorial manner. Deprive them 
of a pen, a pencil or any of the other pointed tools which 
artists use and they would not have been utterly at sea. 
They create form, i.e., the shape of things or the aspect 
of objects with more or less consistency, by the juxta- 
position of colours and or tones ; by pitting mass against 
mass or silhouette against silhouette. I am afraid this is 
not a strictly accurate statement, but in view of what is 
to follow it will do. 


MODIGLIANI 


Modigliani obviously depends a little more on lines 
than the other three ; nevertheless, the lines with him 
are the result of his striving for utmost simplification. 
Add to this a formula of drawing which certain West 
African negro masks suggested to him. This consists in 
drawing two convex lines united by a short straight 
horizontal, to represent the nose; and two eye-shaped 


hollows, which he, however, fills with a palely vacuous 
sky blue. 

With this formula, varied at times even to absolute 
caricature but preserving a fine linear rhythm,he combined 
an extraordinary psychological insight, preferring, as a 
rule, the wistful and pathetic, expressed in simplest 
forms and contrasts of cool grey-blue, and warm, almost 
pale brick, flesh colour. It is the psychology of his art 
rather than its esthetical qualities which will make it live. 

SOUTINE 

In Soutine it is the psychology, too, which matters. 
He is a much more complex and skilful colourist, but the 
impression his paintings, especially his portraits, make is 
so pathological, the state of mind to which he apparently 
is condemned by his nature so lamentable, that these 
pictures fill one with pity for him and little more. When 
I say one I mean, of course, myself. 

CHRISTOPHER WOOD 

Tragedy also ruled Christopher Wood’s life. In his 
case, however, the result is but seldom tragic. At first 
sight much of his art appears naif, childlike; but, a 
certain waywardness apart, his drawings in this show 
proved that he was nothing 
of the kind. His naiveté 
was deliberate. He had an 
excellent feeling for design ; 
a really beautiful feeling 
for colour, and at times a 
delicious sense of humour. 
I have no space for detailed 
analyses. Suffice it to say 
that this admirable show 
contained ample proof that 
he was a born artist. 


MARK GERTLER 


With Mark Gertler it 
is rather a different matter. 
He is perhaps overburdened 
with intellect. He could 
have been, as some of his 
earliest works showed, an 
academic—even perhaps a 
Royal Academic—painter of 
distinction. Unfortunately 
for him, Picasso happened 





By MArK GERTLER 
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and Chelsea china, probably through some association 
of early childhood, made an indelible impression upon 
him ; and so by means of this type of still-life subject, 
enlarged to human dimensions, and by intellectual strain 
he wrestles with art like a very Abraham with the Angel. 
I am now even uncertain whether he has a sense of colour, 
or whether the hot harmonies which characterize even 
his landscapes are intellectually posed problems. 

This brings me to the causa causans of it all—Picasso. 


PICASSO 

Picasso, whose “‘ cubism” made potsherds of the 
forms of nature, deals with art as a very dictator. Sic 
volo—sic pingo : I wish it so, and so I paint it. Nature 
has not a look-in—or only by a sort of psychological back- 
entrance. Picasso is the despair of theorists because 
the theoreticians can never be sure what he will do next 
to make nonsense of their theories. 

In this present exhibition there are things which 
flatly contradict each other, though the pictures all date 
between 1930 and 1934. There are drawings, such as 
“* Sculpteur et son Modele,”” which seem descendants of 
neo-classicism; others, like ‘‘ Femme au Balcon,” are of an 
Edgar Allan Poeish romanticism. In quite a number of 
his paintings an unintelligible tadpole-like shape governs 
the design like a “‘ complex.” Yet others are not unlike 
a child’s method of drawing the human figure. Almost 
everywhere, however, his design depends upon the bold 
blatancy of thick black contour or direction lines—lines 
of more than inch width in some of the over-lifesize 
paintings. This has led a critic to assert that “ there is 
no getting away from the decorative grandeur and the 
terrific force of these paintings.” To me, on the con- 
trary, these things are “ terrifically’ weak. To my mind 
they are, in fact, not paintings at all. They are merely 
drawings, done on a large scale with oil colour, designs that 
would lose nothing of whatever decorative value they may 
—or may not—possess if they were done with crayons 
on a sheet of paper size 15 by 11 inches—or thereabouts. 

To sum up, then, I would say that intellectual 
curiosity has barred the way to Picasso as a painter. 

The background of all the other painters here dis- 
cussed is emotional. Picasso’s background is almost 
entirely intellectual. I do not believe that any of the 
“terrifically forceful ” designs in this show have suffi- 
cient vitality to survive the interest of the moment. 
Only in a few things, such as the uncanny “ Nature 
Morte ” (14) and the disturbing “‘ Le Mort du Taureau ” 
(25), can I discover deeper and legitimately pictorial 
significance. 

These are my “ reactions,” as truthfully stated as I 
can. Others may think otherwise, but the bottom would 
fall out of my artistic heaven were I to regard Picasso’s 
art as—painting. 


‘ > 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY JAMES McBEY AT MESSRS. 
COLNAGHI’S GALLERIES 

I cannot remember having seen any of James 
McBey’s oil paintings done in the style of those exhibited 
here before. It may, therefore, well be something new. 
At all events, it is successful and pleasing. What makes 
it—I am referring to the style—interesting is that it is 
manifestly evolved from his use of Jine in drawing and 
etching. Though there is evidence of good painting, 





YAMINA By JAMES McBEy 
Exhibited at Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. 


the scaffolding of his design, or, if you prefer it, the bones 
of his pictures are contour lines and unashamedly black 
ones at that. Whether, therefore, painters like Titian, 
Velazquez or Frans Hals and their followers would call 
them paintings at all is another matter. On the other 
hand, McBey’s use of these contour lines has nothing 
whatever in common with Picasso’s device to which I 
have referred in another column. McBey is much nearer 
to the Chinese or Japanese use of contour, and so to 
Joseph Crawhall. For the rest he rejoices in precision— 
even where the drawing is of the slightest, and in the flat 
decorativeness of his colour pattern. I was going to pick 
out the best for special mention—but there are too many 
of them. Not that one has no criticism to make. His 
particular convention may not be painting in the strict 
sense of the word. The painter shows the line, and 
even Cézanne was not quite a painter to the extent to 
which he had to call on line to help his tone out. McBey 
inclines to sweetness, especially noticeable in his portrait 
of Gina Malo. Nevertheless, the convention accepted, 
its results are invariably—whether in figure or in land- 
scape subjects—decorative and pleasing, and sometimes, 
as in “ Sirocco,” astonishing in the quality of suggested 
motion. 


THE NUDE IN BRITISH AND FRENCH ART—AT 
THE LEGER GALLERIES 


This fascinating exhibition emphasized the fact that 
picture making has many facets; that good painting is 
by no means a straight path that leads the artist to a single 
goal, so that any failure on his part to reach that 
would have to be ascribed to his having lost the way. 
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A CELEBRATION OF THE CORONATION OF KING GEORGE III IN GLASGOW ON SEPTEMBER 22Np, 1761 


From an engraving by David Allan 


Even in an exhibition like this one which expressly 
confines itself to a single subject, we find that the subject, 
the Nude, is more often than not incidental; only, as it 
were, the instrument, not the music. To begin with, 
for instance, there is the (possibly accidental) fact that 
all the “‘ nudes ” but one in this show are female. From 
this one might conclude that the subject had only a sex 
interest. Again, however, the exhibition proves that 
probably the smallest minority only displayed sex interest 
as its major concern. And even then the ladies involved 
in showing their nakedness seem to have had a natural 
respect for the cure of souls, or at least the souls of curates. 
Some painters like, for example, Albert Collings, Maurice 
Asselin, Clifford Hall, W. de Glehn represent attractive 
young women with the manifest desire to represent 
nature accurately but attractively. But whilst van 
Dongen’s nude lady seems a kind of fashion-plate 
drawing done in oils without significance, Ethel Walker’s 
back view of a girl, likewise more of a drawing than 


of a painting, has an almost monumental dignity. Sickert, 
and consequently the late Harold Gilman, use the subject 
mainly for the purpose of evolving tone and colour 
designs, and that is true of Duncan Grant, of 
Christopher Wood, to mention two of the best things here, 
and perhaps in the last analysis of most of the others, 
however much the nature of their design, or for that matter 
the degrees of their talent, may differ. Matthew Smith, 
obviously aiming at “‘ colour,”’ has treated his “* drawing ” 
too cavalierly ; whilst Stanley Spencer’s picture of a 
lady partially clad in black lace terrifies me, though I 
cannot make up my mind whether that is due to him, 
her, or it. Other always interesting and sometimes 
attractive things have been contributed by Neville Lewis, 
Glyn Philpot, R.A., Iain MacNab, Fairlie Harmar, 
C. R. W. Nevinson ; and amongst the drawings, by Eric 
Gill, Walter Sickert, Archibald Ziegler and John 
Skeaping, whose drawing is what the Germans call a de- 
lightful “Feder spiel,” anglice approximately “ pen-frolic.” 
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Anyway, the show is on until the end of the month, 
and I advise those who care and can to go and see how 
artists doing ostensibly the same thing actually often 
really do entirely different things. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS’ 
CORONATION EXHIBITION 


The R.B.A. have had the good idea of including in 
their Coronation exhibition some of the outstanding 
artists of the past associated with the 114 years of their 
existence. Mr. Bertram Nicholls modestly claims for 
the society of which he is the president, the status of a 
complementary to “‘ the House of Lords of the artists’ 
community,” that is to say, the Royal Academy. The 
R.B.A. was not always quite so complimentary to the 
senior institution. There have been times when it had 
rather greater ambitions, more courageous aims. Quite 
frankly, however, in those times, when men like Keene, 
Faed, Watts, Whistler, George Richmond, Millais, 
Frith, Burre-Jones, Holman Hunt belonged to it, its 
offensive weapons were perhaps of better calibre than 
they are to-day. Take only three such men as Faed, 
Frith and Richmond, painters for which we—the 
Editorial we—in our callow days and under the victorious 
onslaught of the Impressionists—had nothing but 
disdain. Who is there to-day in the R.B.A. or out of it, 
for that matter, who could paint a picture of so old- 
masterly a quality as Faed’s “ Lady in Fancy Dress ” ; 
or who could put a picture like “ Ramsgate Sands ”’ 
together with the skill of Derby Day Frith? (Incident- 
ally this picture is astonishingly amusing in its subject 
interest. Only one tiny infant is allowed so much as 
to touch the water with its toes.) We used to think 
and still think such pictures painted literature; but 
what of it? It is good literature, and in the house of 
art there are more mansions than even a modern block of 
flats can contrive and much less of the “ machine ” than 
in some phases of “ modern” art. Or take George 
Richmond’s intentionally Blake-like ‘‘ Creation of Light,” 
as fresh to-day as when it was painted—1I1 years ago. 
Of course it would be merely silly to compare, say, 
Frith with Whistler, or Richmond with Walter Sickert, 
because their art is incompatible. Nevertheless, one 
might legitimately ask whether Sickert, for instance, 
really wanted his “‘ Self Portrait” to go as it has gone, 
and whether he does not secretly envy Richmond, Faed, 
Frith the knowledge of their craft. The Society, however, 
have not always been quite happy in their selection of 
their old members’ works ; Watts, for instance, is badly 
represented; and even Tadema, Alfred East, Lord 
Leighton were much better than the uninformed might 
gather from their works here. 

Coming now, for want of further space, to our 
contemporaries, I must unfortunately cut it short also. 
There is one painting here that stands out, not so much 
by reason of its perfection as on account of the manifestly 
strong and original mind that seeks liberation in expres- 
sion; it is Carel Wright’s humorous “ Wilhelmina’s 
Dream.” This young artist seems entirely ignorant or 
oblivious of all the rules of the game, as played in London 
or Paris studios. He just paints what comes into his head 
—with conviction ; and his mind is clearly as original as 


his sense of colour is powerful. Frank Medworth’s 
** Christ and the Money-Changers,” though his concep- 
tion of the Nazarene is not ours, likewise shows a com- 
mendable spirit of independent thought. Moreover, he 
tackles the problems of figure composition which 
frightens too many of the living artists. Amongst other 
works that, for various and different reasons, seem to me 
specially worth mention, are Sir George Clausen’s 
“Portrait of a Child”; Sickert’s ““ The Facade of St. 
Mark’s”; Bertram Nicholls’s “ Rolling Clouds ” ; 
Hesketh Hubbard’s “‘ Hammersmith”; C. R. W. 
Nevinson’s “‘ Scurrying Clouds”; A. Egerton Cooper’s 
““Doss House Dreamer”; Adrian Hill’s ‘‘ Gilded 
Coach”; G. Elmslie Owen’s “ Still Life”; and Guy 
Malet’s “‘ Havre Gosselin, Sark”; amongst the water- 
colours, C. W. Edwards’s “‘ Cement Works” ; Stephen 
Spurrier’s ““ Promenade” ; Harry Allen’s “ The Country- 
side’; amongst the prints “ Alassio—Starry Night,” 
a lithograph by John Copley, and Tom Chadwick’s 
wood engraving “‘ The Introduction,” are all worth a 
second thought. This Coronation exhibition should 
certainly not be missed, not the least on account of some 
excellent Charles Keene drawings and two Whistlers. 


WILSON STEER EXHIBITION AT BARBIZON HOUSE 


Barbizon House has put up a fine exhibition of 
Wilson Steer’s work. Most of the pictures are early, 
and show him as the descendant of Constable. The 
exhibition, therefore, is characteristically a symphony 
in green and blue, with only a few exceptions, such as the 
“Frolic,” a composition dating 1890, of Boucher-like 
nudes, though not in the Frenchman’s colour: ‘‘ Cowes 
Regatta ” of 1892, which has affinities with Conder ; and 
a “Distant View of Richmond, Yorks,” which has 
Turner’s warm v. cold-colour opposition. Constable’s 
influence is elsewhere pronounced. For example, “ The 
‘Vista’ at Knaresborough ” is evidently based on the 
composition of Constable’s ‘‘ Cenotaph.” ‘‘ The Em- 
barkation ” of 1900 is “ L’Embarquement pour Cythére ” 
of Watteau translated into Constable’s dialect. Perhaps 





SPRINGTIME By P. WILSON STEER, O.M. 1904 


From the Artists’ Exhibition at Barbizon House 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


the most important and certainly the most charming 
picture here is a large one called “ Hydrangeas,” but 
representing a girl with apple-red cheeks toying with a 
black kitten in the midst of hydrangea flowers and green 
foliage. In a different, calmer and more heroic mood is 
the large ‘“‘ Chepstow” with downpouring light—a 
picture of quiet grandeur which many would call his 
masterpiece. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


MR. MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT’S EXHIBITION ‘‘ WATER- 
ways in Water-colour,” at the Fine Art Society, shows 
him to be an expert in the right way of handling the 
medium, namely, with a light and fluid touch. Curiously 
enough, however, those water-colours, such as “‘ Urishay 
Castle, Herefordshire,” or the “ Boat-yard,’” which 
appear so much more laboured than the rest, of which 
“ Pyefleet”” may stand as a high-water mark; these 
more laboured ones, I say, are really sounder. 


M. BAYNON COPELAND (MRS. REGINALD ANDERSEN), 
who exhibits “‘ Portraits in Oils ” at Arthur Ackermann’s, 
is, I understand, an American. She, therefore, perhaps 
paints “ Society portraits” with obvious gusto if a 
rather obvious desire to please her sitters and their 
friends. It is all done with slickness and undeniable 
skill. Of all her portraits that of His Majesty King 
Alfonso XIII satisfies me most, because it is revealing— 
perhaps too much so. 


KEITH BAYNES’S “‘ RECENT PAINTINGS IN GOUACHE,” 
exhibited at Messrs. Agnew’s, show that the medium 
suits him. The white in the pigment gives his colours 
an atmospheric harmony which the oil medium does not 
produce as naturally. Perhaps also he has in these 
paintings concerned himself more with nature than with 
art; they strike one, at any rate, as less deliberately 
designed than his oil paintings. They are none the 
worse for that. With the utmost economy but virile 
precision he has here produced a series of impressions 
from nature as big in feeling as they are attractive in 
colour. ‘“‘ Anemones,” “‘ The Wherries Race, Barton 
Road,” and “‘ The North Coast of Spain ” are typical of 
these qualities. 


THE BRYGOS GALLERY, OF 73, NEW BOND STREET, TRUE 
to their policy of exhibiting only stone and earthenware 
of modern make, are exhibiting amongst various other 
examples by English and foreign potters something 
new: “Beer Sets,” by such well-known potters as 
Bernard Leach, K. Pleydell-Bouverie, Michael Cardew, 
John Bew, Ursula Darwin and others. 


I HAVE MUCH LIKED JOSSELIN BODLEY’S MANNER OF 
painting and have said so on more than one occasion, 
I think. This new exhibition of his at the Leicester 
Galleries makes one feel a little like Louis Quatorze and 
his “Toujours Perdrix.” The same technique, the same 
designs formula—cubes of houses diversified with arches, 
segments of a circle—the same set of colour formule 
in which pinks and seagreens occur frequently—all 
very pleasant—but, as I say, partridge every day ? 


my 





*“ ARNEEGE AND ARNOL ” By RICHARD WYNDHAM 
From the Artist’s Exhibition at Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons’ 
Galleries 


ONE HAS HEARD NOTHING BUT GOOD OF RICHARD 
Wyndham’s “‘ Gentle Savages,” a book which unfortu- 
nately I have not yet read; but if it is as good as his 
paintings of them exhibited at Messrs. Tooth’s galleries 
the book obviously merits its reputation. ‘“‘ Arneege and 
Arnol,” for instance, here illustrated, is, with its subtle 
reflection of blue evening light on the dark bodies, a 
lovely picture. ‘‘ Mother and Child” has just that 
touch of sentiment (not sentimentality, please) which the 
title inevitably evokes. “A Dinka Herdsman,” white 
except for the feet, and with apparently a blonde wig and 
great length of limb is a startling subject which I imagine 
the book would explain. Amongst the other paintings, 
“‘ Beech Glade,” with its green light; ‘‘ Hop Farm, at 
Belberry ” ; and “‘ Hay Harvest, Little Steele,” show his 
broad and simple brushing and fine sense of colour at 
their best. ‘‘ Storm Over Greece,” apparently a kind of 
colour-epitome of that country, is a little too fussy to be 
quite satisfying, and the “ Nude ”—I have not marked 
its titlke—is not as subtle in modelling as the subject 
demands. 


IN THE SAME GALLERIES ONE SAW WITH PLEASURE A 
small collection of Jongkinds, Boudins associated with 
Renoir, Monet and Signac—all interesting, particularly 
the “‘Chantier de Construction de Bateaux 4 Honfleur,” 
of 1863, by Jongkind ; the “ Les Gasométres a Clichy,” 
of 1886, by Signac; and a rather unusual Boudin, “Le 
Village de Camphroux,” of 1871. 


IN ONE—OR IS IT IN TWO ?—OF THE LAST ROYAL 
Academy shows I have noticed the very personal and 
entertaining work of Mildred Eldridge, who has had her 
first “‘ one-man show ” at the Beaux Arts Galleries. This 
young artist—obviously Royal College of Art-ish—has a 
most amusing way of looking at things—beehives, dove- 
cotes, flowers, “ lords and ladies,” crinolines and clergy- 
men. The reader must take this humorous juxtaposition 
as intended to show that the artist delights in the 
unusualness of the commonplace—a habit of mind 
natural to such a painter as Stanley Spencer, and 
laboriously cultivated by the Surrealists. Only that 
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The persons represented (from left to right) are : 


Miss Eldridge remains sane, coherent and intelligible. 
For example, there is nothing out of the ordinary in 
girls painting dovecotes, or in a clergyman, carrying his 
surplice over his arm, hastily making for home or for 
his church. Yet look at Miss Eldridge’s “‘ Painting the 
Dovecotes”’ and ‘“‘ Arcidiacono Solo,” and see what 
pictorial fun she gets out of it. Note, however, the very 
important adjective. Her fun is pictorial not literary. 
The show is over, so it is too late to go into further 
details ; but watch out for any item in an exhibition 
catalogue that mentions the name Mildred Eldridge—the 
picture is sure to be worth looking at. 


AT THE GREATOREX GALLERIES, E. A. R. ENNION 
exhibited water-colours of ‘‘ Game-birds, Duck and 
Various from Iceland, Scotland, the Fens and Brocks.” 
The artist is new to me, but he has obviously more sense 
of the pictorial than-is usual with painters of this kind, 
and his use of the medium also is freer and therefore 
better. 


GABRIEL WHITE’S “‘ THE CRYSTAL PALACE’ AND OTHER 
works at the Mayor Gallery made a good, serious im- 
pression. Working in a rather subdued tone and with 
simple forms, his oils “‘ Watertanks, Crystal Palace,” 
“North End, Crystal Palace,” and his water-colour 
““ The Road to Bapchild,” stand out as virile and dignified 
statements of a promising artist. 


MICHAEL PALTOV, A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN WHO EXHIBITS 
at Au Coin de Paris (3, King Street, St. James’s), seems 
to get great pleasure out of adapting the Byzantine, 


ROYAL SHOOTING PARTY AT GISBURNE PARK, YORKS, 1868. 


By T. J. BARKER (1815-1882) 


Earl of Tankerville, Captain Egerton, Lord Wharncliffe, 
Prince Francis of Teck, Earl de Grey and Ripon, Lord Lonsborough, Captain the Hon. Henry Denison 


From the “ Royal Treasures”? Loan Exhibition 


Rhodian and Parisian styles to the decoration of plates, 
to the production of Russian Ikons. He also applies land- 
scapes and humorous inventions of his own to ceramics. 


THOUGH COMMENDED AND RECOMMENDED TO US BY A 
member of the Courtauld Institute as an artist in whose 
work “there is a wealth of interesting and beautiful 
subject-matter, thoughtfully and critically selected,” 
Mr. Henry Winslow’s art, as seen at the Fine Art Society’s 
galleries, makes its strongest appeal through the skilful 
use of his peculiar medium, tempera. In my judgment 
he is at his best in the very simplest subject-matter, the 
landscapes and harbour scenes, such as, in particular, 
“ Rivapiana,” “In the Pool,” “ Hastings” or “‘ The 
Yellow Funnel.” Amongst his portraits, such as “‘ Mrs. 
Nickels,” “‘ Miss Freda Walker,” and particularly “‘ The 
Quadroon,” he also “ pulls it off.” In the imaginative 
paintings, such as “ Death of Orpheus ” and “ Judith,” 
his concern with the subject-matter tempts him to 
disregard its abstract ezsthetical implications, and the 
design as such consequently suffers. 


OWING TO CIRCUMSTANCES OUTSIDE OUR CONTROL 
we have been unable to give the Royal Treasures 
Exhibition, at Great Stanhope Street, the notice it 
deserves. One may doubt whether in any other country 
such an exhibition could have been put up, showing as 
this does in many cases objects which have been in 
family ownership for more than four, five or even six 
centuries. Many of the objects have an art interest, but 


even where that is a secondary consideration the objects 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


assume a new significance due to their association; even 
pictures acquire a new relevance, such as the portrait of 
Charles I “painted at his trial”” by Edward Bower—here 
reproduced. The exhibition is open until May 15th, and 
those who have not yet visited it, particularly our foreign 
visitors, should not miss the opportunity. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY HAVE RECENTLY HAD AN 
important, if temporary accession to its treasures. This 
is represented by a new French section housed in 
room XKI, and consisting of pictures lent from the 
collection of Mr. Samuel Courtauld and the Home 
House Trustees of the Courtauld Institute. The pictures 
are “‘ La Loge,” by Renoir; “ Still Life,’ by Cézanne ; 
“La Poudreuse,” by Seurat; “‘ A Man with a Pipe,” 
by Cézanne; “ Jane Avril leaving the Moulin Rouge,” 
by Toulouse Lautrec; “ L’homme 4 loreille coupée,” 
by Van Gogh; “ Te Reriora,’”’ by Gauguin,” and the 
following important picture which has been acquired 
out of the Knapping fund, “‘ La Coiffure,” by Degas. 
The Knapping Fund was bequeathed by Miss Helen 
Knapping with the condition that it should be spent 
on the work of a painter who died not more than twenty- 
five years from the date of purchase; and “ Degas,” 
we are told, “‘is one of the greatest artists who still 
comes in this category.” 

Other recent accessions to the gallery are David 
Cox’s ‘“‘ Welsh Funeral at Bettws-y-Coed.” Cox 
painted a large water-colour of this subject which was 
exhibited at the Old Water-Colour Society in the spring 
of 1850. It proved so popular that he treated the subject 
later in one or two oils. The version just purchased is 
free and brilliant and shows the English tradition of 
open-air landscape painting lasting almost to the period 
of the French Impressionists. 





PORTRAIT OF KING CHARLES I. 
Painted at his trial by Bower. 
In the possession of Sir Ffohn Garven Carew Pole, Bt. 
From the “ Royal Treasures’? Loan Exhibition. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


WE HEAR THAT SOMEWHERE IN THE MOST ARISTOCRATIC 
neighbourhood of Park Lane there is an exhibition of 
modern art that puts the Royal Academy in the shade, or 
to shame ; we are not quite sure which. We don’t know 
because we have not been invited to view it. We hear, 
further, however, that somehow it is associated with the 
“ Left.”” This surely cannot be right; or at least, not 
quite right. A “ Left” artist sounds to us as absurd as 
a “ Right ” plumber or a Nonconformist mathematician. 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE, BART., OPENED AN EXHIBITION OF 
portraits by George Richmond, R.A., at the Norwich 
Castle Museum. These portraits are particularly inter- 
esting, also, as showing the founders of the great banking 
houses of Hoare, Gurney and Barclay. 


MR. STANLEY CURSITER, OF THE EDINBURGH NATIONAL 
Gallery, has kindly drawn our attention to another and 
somewhat unusual Coronation subject which we repro- 
duce on page 299. It represents “The First Art 
Exhibition in Scotland. Pictures belonging to Robert 
Foulis Lang being exhibited in the Quadrangle of 
Glasgow University on the Coronation Day of George 
III, 22nd September, 1761.” The celebration bonfire 
is seen in the background. The engraving is by David 
Allan. 


THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION CONTINUES TO BE THE 
astonishing success it always has been—and art has much 
more to do with it than one would think. However, one 
can hardly expect Apollo to feel quite at home there. He 
could, nevertheless, find a harbour of refuge from the 
modern turmoil on the second floor of the Empire Hall, 
where there was an interesting, if small, exhibition of 
“‘ Scottish Relics.” It contained, apart from some fine 
pictures (Hogarth, Reynolds, Lely, Clouet, &c.), a 
bronze bust of Charles I by Le Sueur, and other things 
lent by collectors and dealers; Stuart medals, con- 
tributed by Messrs. A. H. Baldwin & Sons, Robert 
Street ; Scottish domestic silver, contributed by Messrs. 
How, of Edinburgh ; Jacobite glass, from the private 
collections of Dr. Tancred Borenius and Mr. C. J. 
Murray, and from Mr. Cecil Davis. In compliment to 
the Queen, a vaulted chamber from Glamis Castle, Angus, 
was faithfully reproduced. It completed the Scottish 
section, one of the, artistically, most important side-shows. 


NOTTINGHAM IS PREPARING TO CELEBRATE CORONATION 
year with an “ Exhibition of Antiques and Works of Art 
in Nottinghamshire,” which will include pictures, 
textiles, plate, ceramics and furniture, English and 
foreign, of all periods, to be drawn from county sources. 
It opens on May Sth. 
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A PORTRAIT OF JAMES II. AS DUKE OF YORK 
Diamond point etching on glass, 63 in. by 5} in. 
See below. 


The illustration above is intended to draw 
attention to Messrs. Arthur Churchill’s special exhibition 
of Royal, Political and Social Glasses which opened at 
the end of April—too late for a notice in this number. 
Judging by the fine catalogue which this firm has issued 
in connection with it, and which we hope to review at 
a future date, the show is an event that collectors of 
this delectable branch of antiques will not like to have 
missed. 


SIR PHILIP SASSOON OPENED THE NEW EXTENSION TO 
the Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield, on April 16th, and 
at the same time also reopened the Mappin Art Gallery 
itself, which had been closed for redecoration for several 
months. During the past three years both Sheffield’s 
art resources and the space available for their exhibition 
has been considerably more than doubled. 


For the benefit of visitors to London for the Coronation the 
Wallace Collection will remain open until 7 p.m. on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays during the month of May. Public 
lectures will be given on all weekdays at 3 p.m., except Saturdays 
at 12 mid-day. 


THE “‘ RECTANGULAR” “‘ TING”? (CAULDRON) OF THE MING 
Dynasty which formed the subject of one of our colour plates in 
the March number, is in the collection of J. H. Smyth-Pigott, 
Esq., by whose kind permission it was included in Mr. Charles 
Nott’s book, “‘ Chinese Jade Throughout the Ages,” published 
by Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


_ MR. JOHN SPARKS IS ARRANGING A SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 
Early Chinese Bronzes and Porcelain, which will be on view 
this month. 


MESSRS. FRANK PARTRIDGE & SON, LTD., OF 26, KING STREET, 
St. James’s, are opening a “ Coronation Exhibition of English 
Furniture and Works of Art,” on May sth. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 


PAINTED JAPAN’D IRON TRAY 


We are indebted to Messrs. Lories, Ltd., of 106, 
Wigmore Street, W. 1, for permission to reproduce this 
fine example of Wolverhampton “ Pontipool” ware. 
These trays were formerly in much demand, and, in 
fact, constitute in their best specimens a type of applied 
art that is by no means to be despised, as we hope 
shortly to convince our readers by an article on the subject. 


SIR RICHARD STEELE’S COTTAGE AT HAMPSTEAD 


by John Constable, R.A. Lent by the Trustees of the 
late Sir R. L. Harmsworth, Bart. This picture is referred 
to on page 295. 


A JU-I SCEPTRE, Translucent Emerald Green 

Length 53 cm. Ch‘ien Lung Period, 1736-1795. 

In the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. This 
beautiful example of carved jade is one of the colour 
plates of Mr. Stanley Charles Nott’s ‘ Chinese Jade 
throughout the Ages,” published by Messrs. B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd., and is there described as follows: “A 
Ju-i Sceptre comprising three carved plaques set in gilt 
bronze mount. The headpiece decorated with bat, 
peach tree and fruit; the centrepiece decorated with 
finger citron, bats and foliage; the end plaque bearing 
engraved representation of the prunus, peach and bat. 
The stem of the sceptre inlaid with the Pa Chi-Hsiang 
carved in lapis-lazuli, coral, crystal and jade.” 


THE MARQUESS OF ANGLESEY, THE LORD HIGH 
STEWARD OF ENGLAND, CARRYING _ ST. 
EDWARD’S CROWN AT THE CORONATION OF 
KING GEORGE IV 
This plate is referred to on page 252. It is part of 

Nayler’s finely illustrated work on that Coronation, 

contrasting favourably with similar publications of later 

reigns. 


FLOWER AND FRUIT PIECE 

by Abraham Mignon, dated 1671, from the original in 
the possession of Messrs. Vicars Bros., of 12, Old Bond 
Street, W.1. Mignon (1639-1697) was one of the most 
popular still-life painters of his period, only surpassed 
perhaps by Jan Van Huysum. It is not uninteresting to 
consider that some of the painters in the Surrealist 
movement are reverting to the meticulous rendering of 
detail characteristic of this manner of painting. 


TABLE SCREEN: TRANSLUCENT JADE PANEL ON 

IVORY STAND 

Height, 12} in. Imperial Ch‘ien Lung (1736-1795). 

This table screen, which Messrs. Spink & Son, Ltd., 
of 6, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, have kindly lent 
us for reproduction, is really in the nature of a symbolic 
“ picture” as we understand the term in Western Art. 
This will be realized not only by considering its design 
and colour, but also its description, namely, A Trans- 
lucent Jade Panel enriched with a peach pomegranate 
and finger citron, symbols of long life, purity and wedded 
happiness—in coral, amber and green jade—the same 
symbols which figure also as elements of applied 
decoration in the Fui sceptre. 
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A MEDIAEVAL ENGLISH PATEN 


BY W. W. WATTS 





Mr. T. M. Fallow published in the “ Archzological 

Journal” (Vol. XLIII) articles on ‘“‘ English 

Medizval Chalices and Patens.” Careful inquiry 
had brought to their notice seventy-seven patens: these 
were classified in various groups according to their 
design, and the periods of their production assigned to 
them. A number of them were hall-marked, thus 
providing a sure guide to other similar pieces not so 
marked. Mr. W. Cripps in the eleventh edition of “‘ Old 
English Plate,” published in 1926, was able to state that 
over ninety patens were then known, more than thirty 
of which were to be found in Norfolk churches. Mean- 
while Mr. John Walter, of Norwich, had been carefully 
examining the church plate of Norfolk, and had given an 
accurate account of these medizval treasures in the volumes 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 

It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to call attention 
to a silver-gilt paten in the church of St. James, Bierton, 
near Aylesbury, which has up till now received only the 
briefest notice, and that an inaccurate one. The 
“Victoria County History of Buckinghamshire ”’ states 
that at this church there is “an interesting small 
medieval paten . . . having the vernicle within a sunk 
quatrefoil.”” The report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, Buckinghamshire (South), says : 
“The paten is a rare and valuable survival of XIVth 
century church plate.” Also: “the plate includes a 
paten bearing the vernicle in a sunk quatrefoil, XIVth 


pm years ago Mr. W.H. St. John Hope and 


century” ; and the Preface states ““ The XIVth century 
paten at Bierton is the only example of church plate of a 
date before the Reformation.” Thus in the few notes 
made on this paten there are two errors: as will be seen 
from the illustration the central depression is sexfoil and 
not quatrefoil, and this feature shows that its date is 
later than the XIVth century. 

The Bierton paten, which belongs to the largest known 
group of medizval patens, is 53 in. in diameter. The 
outer edge, in addition to the incised lines commonly 
found on contemporary pieces, has an ornate border of 
small devices which recall those found on the silver-gilt 
mounts of mazer-bowls of the period. The wide rim 
passes into a circular hollow within which is a strongly 
defined sexfoil depression, the spandrels filled in with 
stiff conventional foliage. In the centre is a circular 
medallion engraved with the head of our Lord (vernicle 
is the term used in medieval inventories) on a cruciform 
nimbus : it has long hair and a divided beard, and below 
it appears the collar of His robe ; a glory of inner and 
outer rays surrounds the head. The vernicle, which had 
replaced the earlier device of the manus Det, is usually 
found on patens of the century preceding the Reforma- 
tion: late examples tend to become richer and more 
elaborate. It may, therefore, be assumed that the Bierton 
paten dates from the latter part of the XVth century. 

I am indebted to the Rev. W. H. H. Elliott, Vicar 
of Bierton, for calling my attention to this paten and for 
supplying a photograph for the illustration. 
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A VIEW ON THE THAMES AT TWICKENHAM 


174 in. by 28} in. R. WILSON, R.A. 
From the Lincoln Collection 


To be sold by Christie, Manson & Woods, on Fune 4th 


apparent as the auctioneers issue their catalogues of forth- 

coming sales, and one reads of the famous collections 
which, tempted by the high prices, are now coming on to the 
market. 

It is also pleasing to know that that fine old firm, Messrs. 
Puttick & SIMPSON, are still to be with us, but removed from the 
Reyno!ds House in Leicester Square. They are now to be found 
at 72, New Bond Street, the late home of other well-known 
auctioneers. 


T HE great improvement in the art world becomes increasingly 


THE ALDENHAM LIBRARY 

On May 3rd, 4th and sth, Messrs. SoTHEBY & Co. are selling 
the second and final portion of the famous library the property of 
the Right Hon. Lord Aldenham, which includes the Chaucer 
Society's publication, 62 vol. of, the six text edition of the 
‘Canterbury Tales,” in both paralleled and separate form, 
facsimiles and other illustration, uniform half-morocco in citron 
and other colours, marbled paper sides, t.e.g. by Zaehnsdorf 
1 vol. not uniform, 1 vol. original wrappers ; sold as a periodical, 
not subject to return), 8vo and oblong 4to, 1868-1916; T. F. 
Dibdin’s “* Bibliographical Decameron, or Ten Days’ Pleasant 
Discourse upon Illuminated Manuscripts and subjects connected 
with early Engravings, Typography and Bibliography,” 3 vols., 
extended to 10, with 2 vols. of supplement, in all 12 vols. This is 
an extremely fine set formed by Sir George (1789-1841), son of 
Sir Francis Freeling (1764-1836), the eminent collector and 
postal reformer. Dr. Dibdin refers to this collection with 
admiration in his “ Literary Reminiscences” (Vol. II, pages 
649-52) as “ The most felicitous and stupendous triumph of 
book ardour with which I am acquainted”; John Evelyn’s 
*Monumentum Regale: A Collection of English Elegies, &c., 
on the Death of Charles I,” portrait, black morocco, g.¢. I2mo, 
1649 ; beneath the portrait are two lines in Latin in the hand- 
writing of John Evelyn. On the fly-leaf is a long extract in 
William Upcott’s script, with a note in his handwriting regarding 
the inscription by Evelyn; and A. B. Grosart’s “ Occasional 
Issues of Unique or Extremely Rare Books,” 37 vols., limited 
editions, uniform half-brown morocco, marbled paper sides, 

t.e.g. sm. 4to. Privately printed for the subscribers, 1875-83. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 

On May sth Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops are selling 
old English silver from various sources, which includes a pair of 
plain pear-shaped ewers, 7} in. high, by William Cripps, 1757, 
engraved beneath the bases with the inscription: “ The Gift of 
Mrs. Catherine Wynne Spinster 1758”; a two-handled soup- 
tureen and cover, 13 in. long, by George Wickes, 1746 ; a circular 
salver, of shell-and-scroll outline, on four hoof feet, the centre 


engraved with the arms of Wynne in a framework of rococo 
scrolls and flowers, 13 in. diameter, by Robert Abercromby, 
1739; a William III ewer and cover, 9} in. high, by Joseph 
Sheene, 1698 ; a George II spherical tea-kettle by Paul Crespin, 
1731 ; anda pair of William III firedogs, 21 in. high, by Benjamin 
Pyne, 1697. At the same rooms, on June 7th, is being sold fine 
old English silver the property of the Hon. the Earl of Lincoln, 
which includes a George II silver-gilt casket, of shaped oblong 
form, on four feet, pierced with flowers and scrolls. The lid 
chased with a border of flowers, rococo scrolls and shellwork 
on a matted ground, and the centre engraved with the arms of 
Pelham in an elaborate framework of rococo scrolls, flowers and 
cornucopiz. The sides chased with panels of shipping scenes 
and a view of a town, with applied panels of flowers at the corners. 
The base with similar border to the lid, the centre finely engraved 
with a scene representing the figure of Liberty, seated in a 
dockyard, supporting the arms of Glasgow, by Thomas Parr, 
circa 1740, fitted as an inkstand with three containers, at a slightly 
later date. This casket was presented, with the Freedom, by 
the City of Glasgow, to the Right Hon. Henry Pelham, First 
Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Prime 
Minister of England. He was born about 1695, and died March 
6th, 1754. His daughter and co-heir, Catherine, married, in 
1744, Henry, 7th Earl of Lincoln, afterwards 2nd Duke of 
Newcastle, K.G. ; a William III large Monteith bowl, on circular 
gadrooned foot, the body repoussé and chased with a broad band 
of shallow vertical fluting and two shields, with a band of acanthus 
foliage on a matted scalework ground, and with ring handles 
pendant from applied lions’ masks, the detachable rim with 
scalloped border, decorated with pendants of foliage and shells, 
18 in. diameter, 1701, maker’s mark “P. E.,” between three 
pellets, probably for Robert Peake ; an Elizabethan Tiger-ware 
jug, with silver-gilt mounts, gin. high, 1567, maker’s mark 
““W. C.,” a grasshopper below, probably for William Cocknidge ; 
and a silver-gilt King’s pattern dessert service, engraved with a 
crest, by William Chawner, 1825, comprising twenty-four forks, 
twenty-four spoons, twenty-four knives with steel blades. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on May 6th will be 
sold a Turkish faience dish, painted in the centre with an elephant 
and long feathery palm-like leaves reserved in white heightened 
with sepia, blue and red, on a green ground, the border painted 
with running animals and birds on a green ground, the reverse 
painted with sprays of flowers in colours, 11} in. diameter, 





SLIPWARE PORTRAIT DISH 
Sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on April 7th 
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a Syrian Damascus Shallow Bowl, 13 in. diameter, XVth 
century; a Deruta dish, decorated in yellow lustre with 
figures of Christ and St. Thomas, and inscribed on a scroll 
** Mitem Anun Tuain Locho Craorum,” the border with panels 
of scale pattern, 17} in. diameter, early XVIth century ; and an 
Italian pharmacy jar, painted in blue, yellow and brown with 
scroll foliage and peacock feather ornament on a groundwork of 
scrollwork, 9} in. high, XVth century. At the same rooms on 
June 9th, when will be sold Old English, Continental and Oriental 
porcelain, the property of the Hon. the Earl of Lincoln, there is 
included a set of two famille verte beakers and a vase and cover, 
g in. high, K‘ang Hsi, exhibited at Nottingham Castle, 1879; a 
Crown Derby dessert service, circa 1795 (see illustration); a 
Chelsea Derby figure of Shakespeare, 13 in. high; a Chelsea 
two-handled vase and cover, 12 in. high, gold anchor mark ; part 
of a Worcester tea service—Flight, Barr & Barr; a Swansea 
cabaret, impressed mark ; a pair of Frankenthal jars, covers and 
stands, 16in. high; a Sévres dessert plate, 1767, painting by 
Guillaume Noel; a pair of Meissen figures of hawks, 10} in. 
high ; and a Dresden dessert service. 


FURNITURE 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on May 6th will be 
sold a Hepplewhite mahogany dining-table, with two D-shaped 
ends and a flap centrepiece, 8 ft. long ; an Adam mahogany side- 
table, 7 ft. 6 in. wide ; beneath the piece is painted the following 
inscription, “‘ Wm. Durham and Jno. Tomlinson, P.A. October 
1818 ” ; and an oak coffer, the panelled front carved with a Labours 
of Hercules and foliage, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, XVIth century. Included 
in the Lincoln Collection, to be sold at these rooms on June 9th, 
is a pair of Old English ormolu candlesticks, each 24 in. high ; 
an Old English watchman chair, § ft. 3 in. high, with domed red 
leather cover, scroll arms and a cupboard below ; an Old English 
cock-fighting chair, on cabriole legs, with rounded arms, fitted 
with trays and the back with a writing slide, stuffed and covered 
in red leather; a set of nine Old English mahogany hall chairs 
and a settee, 5 ft. wide, with scroll cresting, the backs painted 
with the coat-of-arms and crest of the Dukes of Newcastle ; an 
Adam mahogany side-table, 8 ft. 6 in. wide ; a George I walnut 
card-table, 2 ft. 10 in. wide ; a George II oval mirror, § ft. 2 in. 
high by 3 ft. 7in. wide; a Louis XV library table, 5 ft. 4 in. 
wide, entirely veneered with kingwood, with shaped front and 
sides, fitted with three drawers in the frieze, supported on cabriole 
legs, the knees and toes mounted with ormolu, cast and chased 
with masks and festoons, the sides and centre similarly 
ornamented, with ormolu handles and escutcheons ; a Louis XVI 
mahogany upright secretaire, 2 ft. 11 in. wide; a Louis XVI 
commode, 4 ft. 2 in. wide (see illustration); and a Louis XVI 
Boulle commode, 4 ft. 2 in. wide, with plate glass top. 


CLOCKS 
Also in the Lincoln Collection, to be sold on the gth, are a 
few interesting clocks, including an Old English bracket clock, 
26 in. high with engraved dial, in mahogany case enriched with 
ormolu, cast and chased with masks, festoons and scrollwork ; 











LOUIS XVI COMMODE 
From the Lincoln Collection 
To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on Fune 9th 


4 ft. 2 in. wide 
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an Old English bracket clock, 10 in. high, the movement by 
S. de Charmes (London), in ebonised case of architectural 
design ; an Old English long-case clock, 9 ft. high, the movement 
by William Gascoyne (Newark), the dial showing the days of the 
week, the case of architectural design, the hood surmounted by 
a basket painted with formal arabesques in gold on a black 
ground ; a Chippendale mahogany long-case clock, 7 ft. 3 in. 
high, the movement by Whitehurst (Derby), the hood of archi- 
tectural design, with circular face, the border carved with 
guiolloche ornament and beading, surmounted by a scroll 
pediment terminating in floral ornament centring on a classical 
urn supported by fluted columns, the case with fluted column 
angles, the border to the base carved with acanthus, on bracket 
feet ; and a Louis XV long-case clock, 7 ft. 4 in. high, the move- 
ment by Adnirault 4 Paris, in ebonised case mounted with ormolu, 
cast and chased with masks and scrollwork. 


OBJECTS OF ART AND VERTU 

On June 8th Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops sell 
objects of art and vertu, the property of the Hon. the Earl of 
Lincoln, which include a silver breast star of the Order of the 
Bath, with gold and enamel centre, in original case; a silver 
breast star of the Garter, with gold and enamel centre, also dark 
blue velvet Garter with motto, in applied gold letters and gold 
buckle ; a Louis XVI gold circular snuff-box, the lid enamelled 
on the exterior with a girl, seated, playing a mandolin, and on 
the interior with ladies and gentlemen dancing, after Watteau, 
circa 1785, possible Lille; a repeating watch, by Verneaux, 
a Paris, in gold case, the reverse enamelled with a monogram 
surmounted by a ducal coronet within a green and blue border, 
flanked by festoons of laurel; an alabaster relief, Fling, 
late XVIth century, 11} in. by 10 in., partly gilt and carved in 
high relief, with the “‘ Last Supper,” Our Lord seated beneath 
a canopy, supported by two cherubs, in gilt wood frame, carved 
with trophies and classical ornament ; and a Champlevé enamel 
chasse, 7} in. high, 6 in. wide, French, Limoges, late XIIth of 
early XIIIth century. 


PICTURES AND OLD MASTERS 

On June 4th, Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops are 
selling the pictures, the property of the Honourable the Earl of 
Lincoln, which include “‘ The Piazetta of St. Marks, Venice,” 
by Canaletto, 29} in. by 46} in.; a ‘“‘ Woodland Scene,” by 
Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., 47 in. by 571in.; “ Southwark 
Fair,” by William Hogarth, 47! in. by 59} in. The fair was 
held under a charter granted to that borough in 1463 by 
Edward IV; it was suppressed in 1762 and in 1733, when the 
artist painted this picture. It was frequented during the fort- 
night it was held by persons of all distinctions and both sexes. 
“Portrait of Henry Pelham Pelham-Clinton, 4th Duke of 
Newcastle and 11th Earl of Lincoln,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A.; a landscape, ‘“‘ Harvest Time,’ ; signed with monogram 
by Jacob Van Ruisdael, 25} in. by 31 in. ; a “ Fruit and Vegetable 
Stall,” signed by Frans Snyders and Lange Jan, 67 in. by 100 in. ; 





APOLLO 





Hocchst, circa 1770 


SLEEPING SHEPHERDESS. 
To be sold by Fulius Béhler, of Munich, on Fune 1st and 2nd 


The Interior of a Tavern,” by David Teniers, signed and dated 
1661, on panel, 15 in. by 22in.; “‘ A View on the Thames at 
Twickenham, with Sion House on the farther bank,” by R. 
Wilson, R.A., 175 in. by 28! in. (see iliustration); and a 
‘“* Portrait of General Sir Henry Clinton, G.C.B., K.M.T., K.S.G., 
in scarlet military uniform, 35 in. by 275 in. On May 27th, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY are selling old pictures, the 
property of Mrs. W. N. Duff, and removed from 31, Eaton 
Square, S.W.1, which include a “ Portrait of Lieutenant- 
General Alexander Dirom, attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A.; “ Timothy and his Grandmother,” by Rembrandt ; 
‘** A Woody Landscape,” ascribed to Rembrandt; and a pair of 
portraits of “‘ Lord and Lady Fife,’’ by Alexander Pinge. 


CONTINENTAL AUCTION SALES 

On June ist and 2nd, JuLIus BOHLER, of Munich, in con- 
junction with RUDOLPH LEPKE, of Berlin, will sell objects of art 
and old pictures, the property of the State Museums of Berlin, 
which includes works by the Italian, Dutch, Flemish, German 
and other schools ; German‘and Italian sculptures in wood and 
other materials; silver; Italian and German bronzes, glass. 
majolica and faience, textiles, boxes, watches and miniatures. 

During June, C. G. BoERNER, of Leipzig, will sell by auction 
fine English and French coiour prints from the Oettingen- 
Wallerstein Collection, Mailundeu and other properties ; valuable 
engravings by old masters of the XVth to the XVII century : 
and the Nestle-John Art Library in precious bindings. 


The great improvement in the prices obtained and the 
attendance at the art sales is continuing, and proves beyond all 
doubt that the slump period has passed. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on March 11th a 
pair of famillz noire bowls, 3} in. diameter, K‘ang Hsi, realized 
£246 15s.; and a pair of famille verte canisters, of hexagonal 
section, enamelled with alternating panels of ladies on terraces, 
utensils and flowering plants issuing from rockwork, the upper 
ju-i border with prunus on a seeded green ground, 11} in. high, 
K‘ang Hsi, £157 10s. At the same rooms on March 16th a 
Worcester apple-green mug, painted with panels of flowers in 
colours, reserved in white with gilt scroll border, 6in. high, 
fetched £52 10s.; and a set of three Sévres oviform vases and 
covers, painted with Chinese figures and landscapes in gold and 
colours on a white ground, the feet with pink diaper ornament 
and gold rosettes, mounted on chased ormolu plinths and pierced 
ormolu rims, with drop ring handles, the covers with cone 
finials, 15 in. and 19in. high, £110 5s. At Messrs. SOTHEBY 
and Co.’s sale on April 7th of the well-known collection of 
English pottery formed by the late Charles J. Lomax, Esq., which 
realized a total of £4,951 17s. 6d., a rare Lambeth polychrome, 
dated, pill slab, of heart shape, ornamented in blue and yellow 
with the arms of the Apothecaries’ Company, with motto below 
and inscribed above, within a blue ribbon label, with the name 
of the original chemist-owner, “Thomas Fautrart 1670,” the 
crest, unicorn supporter, dragons, cherubs’ wings, fruit and 
tassels in yellow, the rest in blue, one hole for perforation, 11 in., 


fetched £68. Only one other polychrome pill slab appears to 
be recorded (Harland, 73), though the arms of the Apothecaries’ 
Company are painted in colours on the drug jar illustrated by 
Howard in “ Early English Drug Jars,” colour plate, frontis- 
pieces, from the same collection. A rare Lambeth Charles II 
caudle cup, with a half-length portrait of the King, holding an 
orb and sceptre, flanked by the initials ‘“‘ C.R. II,” and the date 
1662 in polychrome enamels under a blue arcaded panel supported 
by yellow and orange pillars, simple loop handle, 3 in., £60. A 
similar caudle cup is in the Glaisher Collection, Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. A large slipware dish, in unusually good 
condition, ornamented on a yellow ground with a pelican in its 
piety, in red slip within jewelled borders, in white and dark 
brown, the remainder of the field, with a heart, a rosette and a 
leaf ornament within a trellis border in two shades of brown 
and a reserved pane, with the name of the potter “ Ralph 
Simpson,” 16} in., £145 ; a slipware portrait dish, ornamented 
in the sunk centre with a full-length portrait of King William III 
in royal robes, 16} in., £60 (see illustration) ; and another with 
yellow ground ornament in light and dark brown slip with a 
full-length figure of a king in royal robes, wearing a crown within 
a border of vessica ornament and flanked by the initials “‘ G. R.,” 
17in., £115; a slipware coronation dish with a full-length 
portrait of King Charles II in royal robes, inscribed within a 
reserved panel “ William Talor,” 16} in., £210; the Robart 
Shaw tyg, 6in. high, 73 in. diameter, £88; the rare Thomas 
Toft slipware jug, 5} in., £290 5 and a rare Astbury-Whieldon 
figure of a man, repaired, 5} in., £250. At the same rooms on 
April 14th a pair of fine Ying Ching bowls of pan t’o t’ai form, 
7% in., Sung Dynasty, fetched £60; and a rare Kuan Yao 
shallow bowl, 4 in., Sung Dynasty, £40. 


FURNITURE 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. on March 12th a set of six 
XVIIIth century mahogany art chairs fetched £115, an armchair 
of William Kent design £90, and a Charles I oak bedstead, 5 ft. 
wide, £180. At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on 
March 18th a Chippendale mahogany tripod table, with octagonal 
top, 11} in. wide, fetched £69 6s.; a set of six Hepplewhite 
mahogany chairs, £71 8s.; a set of ten Chippendale mahogany 
chairs and two armchairs, with waved top rails and pierced and 
interlaced vase-shaped splats to the backs, carved with acanthus 
foliage and C-scrolls, the arms with reeded supports carved at 
the terminations with acanthus leaves, the seat frames supported 
on square legs, united by plain stretchers, the seats stuffed and 
covered in red velvet, £987 10s.; a Queen Anne walnut bureau 
bookcase, 88 in. high, 43 in. wide, £60 18s.; and a suite of 
Louis XVI Beauvais tapestry furniture, the gilt wood frame- 
works carved with interlaced scrollwork, consisting of a settee, 
6 ft. 6 in. wide, and eight armchairs, {141 15s. At these rooms 
on April rst a set of six William III walnut chairs fetched 
£131 5s.; and at Messrs. SoTHEBY & Co. on April 9th a set 
of six late XVIIIth century painted armchairs fetched £72; and 
a set of six walnut chairs, in late XVIIth century style, £115. 


CLOCKS 

Some very interesting and important clocks have come up 
for sale lately, and at Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on 
March 18th a William and Mary walnut long case clock, the 
movement by Joseph Knibb, with silvered-metal and ormolu 
dial, chased in the spandrels, with cherubs’ masks and foliage, 
engraved along the bottom “‘ Joseph Knibb, Londini fecit,” 
enclosed in a tall walnut case, inlaid with lightwood shaped 
bands, with plain columns to the hood and moulded cornice 
with a fretwork frieze below, 83 in. high, fetched £672; an Old 
English barometer, 37 in. high, £65 2s.; and at the same rooms 
on March 23rd a bracket clock by Daniel Quare, the movement 





A CROWN DERBY DESSERT SERVICE Circa 1785 
From the Lincoln Collection 
To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on Fune 9th 
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with silvered-metal and chased ormolu dial, engraved in the 
centre ‘‘ Danl. Quare, London,” enclosed in an ebonized pedestal- 
shaped case with pierced metal plaques at the sides and sur- 
mounted by a metal-gilt double-basket hood, pierced and 
repoussé with Cupids, St. George and the Dragon and scroll 
foliage, 19 in. high, £54 12s.; and at Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. 
on April 9th a bracket clock, by Joseph Knibb, in well-figured 
walnut case, the circular dial with calendar aperture and four, 
cherubs’ heads in the spandrels, signed below “ Joseph Knibb, 
Londini fecit,” the back plate carved with tulips and lilies, 
striking action, I2 in., fetched £200. 
GLASS 
At Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. on March 12th an extremely 
rare old Pretender goblet with tall-waisted bell bowl on a plain 
columnar stem containing a heart-shaped tear at the junction 
of the bowl and terminating in a well-proportioned conical 


folded foot; the bow! is engraved with the crown cypher of 


King James III, direct and reversed, the figure 8 in the lower 
part of the cypher, a scrollwork border etched in diamond point 
round the rim, inscribed, fetched £145. Only one other glass 
of this type has been recorded, namely, the McBean Goblet 
sold in these rooms on June 26th, 1931. The engraving on this 
goblet is by the same hand as that on the McBean Goblet and 
the Holyrood Glass, formerly in the Gregson and Hamilton 
Clements’s Collections. Hitherto unrecorded, the glass descended 
to the Fergusons by marriage with the Urquhart family. A 
Historic, dated and unrecorded, ““ Amen ” Jacobite Glass, with 
draw trumpet bow! and plain stem containing a heart-shaped 
tear and terminating ina folded foot. The bow! etched in diamond 
point with a crown surmounting the cypher “ J. R.” direct and 
reversed and intertwined with the figure 8, alluding to King 
James VIII of Scotland, and with the complete Jacobite hymn 
and the additional inscription “To his Royal Highness: Prince 
Henry Duke of Albany & York,” at the end of the paraphrase is 
the word ‘‘ Amen ”’ within a scroll cartouche, flanked by the date 
March 6th, £190. This very important glass commemorates 
the birth of Prince Henry, afterwards Cardinal of the Church 
of Rome. It is the earliest and one of the only two “ Amen ” 
glasses that are dated ; the other. the Berney Glass, is dated 1749. 
SILVER 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co.’s sale on March 18th a George III 
tea tray of oval form, the centre plain except for a monogram, 
the moulded border with a reeded rim, the handles chased with 
foliage, 26) in. wide, probably by Wm. Brown, London, 1789, 
realized £146 10s. 2d.; and a William III cup and cover, the 
upper part of the body plain except for a coat of arms, 10 in. 
high, by Isaac Dighton, London, 1698, £185 Ios. tod. A two- 
handled cup by the same maker is at the South Kensington 
Museum. At the same rooms on April 8th a George II cream 
jug, the body engraved with a scrolled cartouche, on circular 
moulded foot, scroll handle, probably by Harvey Price, London, 
1734, fetched £18 2s. 6d.; a tumbler cup, the body engraved 
with a crest, otherwise plain, 2 in. diameter, London, apparently 
1746, £10 14s. 2d.; a Charles II jug of small size, the squat, 
bulbous body engraved with a monogram and having a high 











QUEEN ANNE CASTOR, London. 1706 (centre). 
OF WILLIAM AND MARY CASTORS. 
GARTHORNE, London, 1693 
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ringed neck and reeded scroll handle, engraved on the base with 
the initials “‘C. M.,” 2} in. high, £39 15s., London, 1683-84 ; 
a Charles II wine taster of small size, p!ain moulded body and 
wire scroll handles and bearing the initials “ S. S.” on the base, 
4 in. wide, maker’s mark “ H. S.,”’ London, 1683, £18 18s.; a 
Charles II wine cup, 2} in. high, maker’s mark “ E. T.,” crescent 
below, London, 1660, £61 12s.; a remarkably fine Common- 
wealth dish, oval, the initials ““ SW ” engraved below the rim 
and repeated on the foot, 10 in. wide, maker’s mark “I. H.” 
in monogram, London, 1650, £483 I2s.; two fine Queen Anne 
castors, 75 in. and 6in. high, maker’s mark “‘ R. U.” beneath a 
crown, London, 1706, £224 5s. (see illustration); and a fine 
pair of William and Mary castors, 5} in. high, by Francis 


Garthorne, London, 1693, £141 16s. 6d. (see illustration). The 
total received for the very fine sale was £10.587 8s. 9d. 
PICTURES 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE MANSON & Woops’s sale of pictures on 
March 12th, “ The Virgin and Child with Saint,’”’ by Memlinc, 
on panel, 27} in. by 22} in., fetched £351. At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S 
on March 17th, “ A Huntsman Clearing a Fence,” and “In 
Full Cry,” a pair by J. F. Herring, both signed and dated 1839. 
panels, 10 in. by 12in., fetched £155; and “‘A Mail Coach 
outside a Red Lion Inn,” signed by J. F. Herring, sen., £155. 
At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops, on March roth, W. 
Holman Hunt’s “ The Triumph of the Innocents” realized 
£567, and ‘‘ Kynance Cove, Cornwall,” by the same master, 
£165 15s. At the same rooms on April 2nd, “‘ A Beach Scene,” 
by Bonnington, on panel, 10} in. by 14} in., fetched £262 Ios. : 
and at these rooms on April 9th, “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” by 
J. C. Verspronck, realized £315; ‘‘ A Frozen River Scene,” by 
Ruisdael, on panel, 27 in. by 34in., £246; “ Portrait of John 
Graham, Esa.,”’ when a child, a friend of the Prince Regent, 
afterwards George IV, 59 in. by 38 in., signed by Tilly Kettle, 
£462 ; “‘ The Madonna and Child,” on panel, 32} in. by 24} in., 
by Giovanni Bellini, £304 10s.; and a “‘ Féte Day in a Village,” 
on panel, 16in. by 25} in., by Pieter Brueghel, £152 5s.; the 
total for this sale of 148 works was £6,907 8s. 6d. 

BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 

At the sale of the first portion of the Aldenham Library at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s Rooms on March 22nd, 23rd and 24th, which 
realized a total of £25,947, Dame Juliane Berners ““ The Book 
of St. Albans,” fetched £420; ‘“ The Breviary of Ferdinand I, 
King of Naples, 1423-1494,” £460; ‘* The Workes of Geffray 
Chaucer, newly printed with dyuers workes which were neuer in 
print before,”’ first collected edition, black letter, 20 woodcuts, 
London, Thomas Godfray, 1532, £360; an “Hours of the 
Virgin Use of Rome,” illuminated manuscript on vellum, 
finely written in a very clear and good rounded Gothic script, 
fourteen lines to a page, 213 leaves, Flemish (Ghent-Bruges 
School), end of XVth century, £315; “* Missal with Miniatures,” 
by Niccolo da Bologna, Italian (Bologna), second half of the 
XVIth century, £2,000 (see colour plate in March Apollo); and 
the New Testament, Latin, illuminated manuscript on velum, 
Dutch XVth century, £360 (see illustration). 
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ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, shouid send a 


full description and a Photograph or Drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in * Apollo.” 





C.55. ARMS ON SILVER CADDY, LONDON, 
1745.—(1) Arms: Gules a fess dancetté argent in chief 
three escallops or, Dent; impaling sable a fess wavy 
between two Pole stars argent, Drake. Crest: A demi 
griffin. 

Engraved for Commodore Digby Dent, R.N., Com- 
missioner of the Navy, who died 7th June, 1761. He 
married Sophia, granddaughter of Sir Francis Drake, 2nd 
Baronet. She married secondly, 28th November, 1763, 
Admiral Sir George Pocock, K.B., the Hero of Havannah, 
who died 3rd April, 1792. The crest on the lid of the 
Caddy, viz.: ‘‘ Out of a ducal coronet a leopard’s head 
proper surrounded by the Ribbon of the Bath,” is 
evidently of a later date and may be that of Lieut.-Col. 
Sir John May, K.C.B., so created 17th March, 1837. 
(2) ARMS ON SILVER SALVER, LONDON, 1777. 
—Arms: Argent on a chevron between three cranes 
close azure as many escallops or. 

Engraved for George Browne, of Godman- 
ston, Co. Dorset, born 1697 and died 1778 


C.56. ARMS ON SILVER DINNER 
SERVICE, LONDON, 1802.—Arms : Sable, 
three talbots passant argent, Horner; im- 
paling, Quarterly 1st and 4th. Sable, three 
escallops(?) in bend between two bendlets 
or, Hippisley: 2nd Quarterly, Gules and 
vert four bezants, Coxe; 3rd Sable, three 
escallops in bend argent, Webb. The escal- 
lops in the first and fourth quarters of the 
impalement are evidently an _ engraver’s 
mistake for pierced mullets, which may have 
been occasioned by the appearance of the 
three escallops in bend in the third quarter. 
The Service was engraved after 1805 for 
Thomas Strangways Horner, of Mells Park, 
Co. Somerset, born 1762, High Sheriff, 
1810; married 6th July, 1805, Margaret 
Frances, daughter of Sir John Coxe 
Hippisley, 1st Baronet. The Coxe quartering 
is derived from Dorothy, only daughter and 
heir of William Coxe, of East Harptree, Co. 
Somerset, and wife of John Hippisley, of 
Yatton, Co. Somerset, while that of Webb 
came from Anne, sister and co-heir of 
Thomas Webb, of Cromhall, Court, Co. 
Gloucester, wife of William Hippisley, of 
Clifton, Co. Gloucester, the father of the 
Ist Baronet. 


C. 58. ARMS ON CARVED IVORY SEAL, circa 
1§85.—Arms: Quarterly of 20. 1. Argent on a bend 
sable three roses of the field, barbed and seeded proper, 
a crescent for difference, Carey; 2. Sable two bars 
nebulée ermine, Spencer; 3. Quarterly, France and 
England, Beaufort, Duke of Somerset ; 4. Or, two bars 
gules, in chief three torteaux, Wake; 5. England with 
a bordure argent, Woodstock ; 6. Gules a fess between 
six crosses crosslet or, Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; 
7. Argent, two bars gules, Manduit; 8. Chequy argent 
and azure a chevron ermine, Newburgh, Earl of Warwick ; 


9. Argent, a maunch gules, Toni; 10. Gules, a chevron 
between ten crosses patée, six in chief and four in base 
argent, Berkeley; 11. Gules, a lion passant argent, 
crowned or, Lisle ; 12. Or a fess between two chevronels 
sable, Lisle ; 13. Argent, a chevron gules, Tyes; 14. A 
chevron gules between three bulls’ heads couped sable, 
Boleyn ; 15. Quarterly, sable and argent, Hoo ; 16. Gules, 
two lions passant in pale ermine, ducally crowned or, 
Felton; 17. Or a chief indented azure, Butler; 18. 
Argent two bends wavy sable, Hankford; 19. Gules, a 
fess between three crescents argent, Holway; 20. Or 
three piles meeting in base wavy azure, Bryan. 

The seal of Sir George Carey, K.G., M.P., Captain 
General of the Isle of Wight, 1582 ; Envoy to Scotland, 
1589 ; succeeded as 2nd Lord Hunsdon, 1596, and died 
in 1603. His Garter plate of sixteen quarterings omits 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, and 16, given above, but adds 
three others, viz., St. Omer, Malmains, and Rochford. 





C. 57.—ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN DISH, 
YUNG CHENG, circa 1730.—Arms: Argent on a fess 
gules, cotised sable, between three martlets of the third 
three mullets or. Crest: A dove’s head erased 
holding in the beak an acorn stalked proper. Motto: 
In ardua virtus. 

Part of service probably made for Hugh Pirry, a Director 
of the South Sea Company, who died 14th December, 
1742. A similarly decorated service was made about the 
same time for Jacob des Bouverie, who was created 
Viscount Folkestone, 29th April, 1747. 
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JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


BY SIR EVAN CHARTERIS, K.C. 





VIEW OF THE HOUSE IN WHICH THE ARTIST WAS BORN. 
Centenary Exhibition Catalogue No. 17 (Oils) 


ONSTABLE was entered as a student 

at the Royal Academy in the year 

1800. In that same year William 

Wordsworth published his Preface to 

the Lyrical Ballads. The coincidence, and it is 

only as such that it should be considered, is too 

striking to be ignored, because it involves the 

circumstance that perhaps the greatest poet and 

the greatest painter of their age were seeking a 

path in many ways identical and leading away 

from the tradition obtaining in their respective 
spheres of art. 

Passages in “‘ Poetry and Poetic Diction,” 
the title given by Wordsworth to his Preface, 
show how curiously similar were the aims of 
the two men. Wordsworth begins by acknow- 
ledging that he is “ obtruding upon the public 
poems materially different from those upon 
which general approbation is at present be- 
stowed.”’ Such an acknowledgment Constable 
was never weary of expressing in connection 
with his own art. Again, Wordsworth’s defini- 
tion of good poetry as “ the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings ” describes with some 
precision the sensation which Constable experi- 
enced in the painting of landscape. 

Above all, Wordsworth’s insistence on the 
adequacy of humble subjects as a source of 
inspiration for poetry is the exact counterpart 
of Constable’s own view with regard to painting. 
And the final conclusion of the Preface—that 
the object of poetry is “ truth carried alive into 
the heart by passion”—finds an echo in 


(Tate Gallery) 


Constable’s letter to Fisher, in July 1824, in 
which he says : “ The execution of my pictures 
I know is singular, but I, like that rule of 
Sterne’s, ‘ never mind the dogmas of science, 
but get at the heart as you can.’ ”’ 

When, finally, Constable, after viewing the 
Academy Exhibition in 1802, said: “‘ There is 
room for a natural painter,” he was, without 
knowing it, summarizing the thesis of Words- 
worth’s Preface. Both men were seeking, in 
their own way, to draw nearer to Nature, and 
to emancipate themselves from the dogmas and 
school laws by which they regarded their 
respective arts as circumscribed. 

The analogy, however, must not be pressed 
too far, and though in his letters Constable 
occasionally refers tc particular verses of 
Wordsworth, there is no reason to suppose that 
he ever read the Preface. But the similarity of 
their respective aims is such that we may 
wonder Leslie should have failed to observe 
what now seems so apparent. 

It has sometimes been made a complaint 
against Leslie that he has presented a picture 
of Constable too free from blemish to be true ; 
and the original letters certainly suggest that, 
like a fisherman with a large choice of flies, he 
must have spent time and care seeking for the 
one most suited to his purpose. A little more 
recklessness in his choice of extracts from the 
Jetters would certainly not have injured his 
portrait of the painter. On the contrary, it 
would have tended to humanize him, and place 
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150, June 1037 








APOLLO 


VIEW ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


him on a more accessible level. Leslie fails to 
bring out the real vehemence of his character, 
the violence of his opinions, and the extreme 
mobility of his moral indignation which seemed 
permanently to rest on a hair trigger. 

A point as to which many readers of Leslie’s 
admirable biography must have felt some 
curiosity is the relations which existed between 
Turner and Constable. Were they friends ? 
Did their jealousy outrun their judgment ? 
What did each really think of the other? On 
these points Leslie has left us in doubt. In 
the ‘‘ Life of Constable’? by Lord Windsor 
much of this doubt is set at rest by reference 
to the original letters. Much as Constable 
admired, and often as he acknowledged, the 
genius of Turner, he would have understood 
what Beckford meant when he said that 
Turner’s pictures of the country round Fonthill 
were too poetical and “ destroyed the locality.” 
Because here again Constable would have 
echoed Wordsworth when he said, “there 
is no necessity to trick out or to elevate 
Nature.” 

By quotations which Leslie had omitted, 
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(Tate Gallery) 





Centenary Exhibition Catalogue No. 15 (Oils) 


Lord Windsor has shown that the letters 
abound with vehement and impetuous judg- 
ments on artists of the age. In a letter of July 
10th, 1823, which has been partially quoted by 
Lord Windsor, he writes of the Academy of 
that year : “ The exhibition closes on Saturday. 
It has not been as productive as last year for 
various reasons. Look at the walls. The 
Academicians claim the places their rank gives 
them, and you saw how the walls were filled. 
Old Daniel and young Daniel, old Reinagle, 
Northcote, &c.—all of John Bull notoriety. I 
only fear that the foundations of those walls 
are bad, and if so, they must tumble altogether. 
Sir George Beaumont has just left me, he is a 
capital fellow ; he is pleased with a large wood 
I have just toned, he said, ‘ Well done.’ We 
shall in time drive the ‘ Albanians’ from the 
field. The Civil War is at its height in the 
Academy, the White and the Black Rose. 
Callent (?) (illegible) and the sculptors and the 
portrait painters are for Turner. But it won’t 
do. He is ruined in art, and he is watchful and 
savage. Lawrence is deep and sly and cold.” 
The omission of such passages has certainly 
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not made Constable either more attractive or 
more lovable. On the contrary, the majority of 
mankind will feel more at home with the less 
impeccable portrait that they suggest. 

At the same time Leslie equally omitted 
whole letters which would have gone still 
further to embellish the character that he drew. 
For instance, a letter written by Constable to 
the master of the school to which his son was 
being sent in 1833, gives an idea of the 
passionate solicitude by which he was agitated 
where his children were concerned : 

** My dear Sir : 

I am very desirous that Mr. Boner should have a little 
conversation with you, not only as to what he (the boy) has 
been doing, but also respecting the peculiar disposition and 
habits of mind of this dear child, whose natural temperament 
approaches, I feel, that of genius. A more open and noble 
disposition there cannot be, or a more affectionate heart. I 
know no one thing amiss with him. But a natural ardour and 
activity of mind and habit, with no great power of volition, 
may perhaps cause his character not to be immediately under- 
stood. He has never been treated with severity. I have 
experienced enough to know that it would ill accord with him. 
If I am right in my contemplation regarding his constitution, 
both of body and mind, I must now beg to apologise for having 
said so much, though I can easily imagine for myself your kind 


indulgence ; and so only refer you to my friend (Mr. Boner), 
who has so long had this dear boy and his brother under his 


” 


care. 


SEA AND LIGHTHOUSE. 





(Tate Gallery) Tate Catalogue No. 1276 


Constable was easily antagonized. His sense 
of propriety and correctness, and his extreme 
rectitude of character seemed to render him 
singularly responsive to provocation. “ You 
know I do not like men who force their tongues 
to speak a language whose source is not in the 
heart,” he wrote, not as a counsel of perfection 
but as an elementary belief of his own. When 
roused he must have been formidable. His fine 
but rather aggressive profile, his eyes usually 
reflective, but strangely ready to light up with 
moral indignation, and a certain sternness 
latent under the benevolence of his expression, 
must often have presented an alarming facade 
to those who had crossed his path. 


An episode which he describes in his journal 
gives an idea of the indignation we have in 
mind. To him in his studio at Charlotte Street 
on June 23rd, 1824, there entered the Rev. 
Judkin, friendly, sanguine and perhaps confi- 
dent. In his journal Constable thus describes 
the incident: ‘“‘ Judkin called. He talked in 
quite a friendly way, and always very well, till 
he asked me how I liked his picture of ‘ Stolen 
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DELL IN HELMINGHAM PARK (Tate Gallery). Centenary Exhibition Catalogue No. 25 (Oils 


Moments.’ I told him that I could not help 
saying that it was not a thing for a clergyman to 
paint, as the very title was a “ double-entendre,” 
and that the picture was very far indeed from 
what it ought to be. He seemed quite hurt, and 
I do hope that I have scared him away.” 

Whether this Mr. Judkin is the same as the 
Rev. T. J. Judkin, of whom in the last para- 
graph of Leslie’s Life it is written: ‘ The 
funeral service was read by one of those friends, 
the Rev. T. J. Judkin, whose tears fell fast on 
the Book as he stood by the tomb,” the writer 
has been unable to discover. It is, however, to 
be hoped that it may be. 

Probably no landscape painter has ever 
worked to the same extent in his studio. One 
impression of the scene he wished to record 
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seemed to suffice. Thereafter, no matter how 
long the interval, he appeared capable of passing 
through the experience of the poet, and of 
recollecting the original “‘ emotion in a state of 
tranquillity.”” —The most notable instance of this 
is perhaps the famous “ Hadleigh Castle.” It 
was in 1814, when visiting in Essex, that he 
saw the scene which he depicted, and there is 
no evidence to justify the supposition that he 
revisited the locality. Yet it was only after an 
interval of fifteen years, in 1828-29, when he 
was stricken with grief at the death of his wife, 
that he completed that turbulent glory of light 
and cloud. 

Before 1814, it is to be inferred that he 
never completed a sketch on the spot. But in 
that year he took himself to task, and wrote in 














JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


a letter partly quoted by Leslie : ‘‘ I have much 
to say to you about finishing my studies more 
in future. But I look to doing a great deal 
better in future. I am determined to finish a 
small picture on the spot for every one I under- 
take to make in future. This I have always 
talked about, but never yet done. I think, 
however, my mind is more settled and deter- 
mined than ever on this subject. Hitherto, as 
Shakespeare says, I have been too infirm of 
purpose.” 

That is borne out by what we know of the 
pictures he subsequently painted. Many of 
the small studies would appear to have been 
done on the spot. These were followed, possibly 
after a long interval, by a second or inter- 
mediate version, not always the most successful 
in composition, but almost invariably the most 
brilliant as a painting. The third version, as, 
for instance, in the case of “‘ The Haywain,” 
he adapted in certain cases to the popular taste. 
In the case of “‘ The Leaping Horse,” the com- 
position was altered in the third version, and, 
as he stated, to the great advantage of the 
picture. Would it be going too far to say that 
the second versions were meant for posterity, 
and the third for his contemporaries ? He was 
definitely of the opinion that allowance should 
be made for “the mellowing hand of time,” 
and in a letter, undated, he writes as follows : 
“Tt is much to my advantage that several of 
my pictures should be seen together, as it dis- 
plays their varieties, composition, and also 
execution, and what they gain by the mellowing 
hand of time, which should never be forced or 
anticipated. Thus, my pictures when first 
coming forth have a comparative harshness 
which, at the time, acts to my disadvantage.” 
It seems highly probable that in several of his 
pictures he deliberately achieved effects so 
violent in their vitality that he was trusting 
time to bring about the result he desired. 

Much time and labour has been usefully 
spent in considering what influences are visible 
in Constable’s paintings. There is perhaps a 
Certain irony in this when we recall Constable’s 
views on the imitation of Old Masters. But a 
sharp distinction has to be drawn between 
imitation and influence. For the first two years 
of his painting career he confesses to having 
deliberately imitated from others. It was in 1802 
that it dawned on him with the sharpness of 
revelation that he must free himself from this 
tendency, and thenceforward he painted in his 
own manner. Imitation he regarded as the bane 
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of the artist, so much so that, as we know, he 
deprecated the idea of the formation of a 
National Gallery on the grounds that it would 
tend to destroy originality. 

On the other hand, he recognized to the full 
the debt of individual artists to their predeces- 
sors. For instance, in one of his lectures he says 
that Claude could not have existed without 
Elsheimer and Paul Bril; and Claude was so 
often present to Constable’s mind that, if any 
influence passed into his painting, we may infer, 
rather from what he says than from his pictures, 
that it was the influence of Claude. 

He makes an illuminating point with regard 
to Claude when he says that brightness inde- 
pendent of colour was the characteristic excel- 
lence of Claude, and it may be this view which 
led him to give such sparkle and animation to 
his pictures by reflected light. That is to say, 
by light which has displaced the colour on 
which it falls, and is returned to the eye simply 
as light. 

Another characteristic of Constable’s paint- 
ing is the sense of evanescence which he conveys 
in a landscape. That again might be said to 
have been derived in some degree from Claude, 
because, speaking of the “ St. Ursula” in the 
National Gallery, he says, “ In no other picture 
have I seen the evanescent character of light 
so well expressed.” 

It can hardly be disputed that the real 
originality of Constable lay as much in his 
treatment of light as in the freedom of his 
handling in his pictures. If a possibly faulty 
generalization may be allowed, we might say 
that Constable’s predecessors had regarded 
light not so much as a quality for treatment in 
itself, but as the agency which made a landscape 
visible to the eye. Whereas with Constable 
light, and its influence on landscape, was the 
subject of an intense analysis ; and it is to his 
minute observation of the infinite variety of its 
effects, and its vibration and play on scenery, 
that the freshness and exhilarating vitality of 
his pictures is largely due. 

Whether this, or any part of it, was derived 
from Claude is of comparatively small moment, 
but it constitutes the main difference between 
him and his predecessors. He set out to record 
in his pictures “‘ one brief moment caught from 
fleeting time,” and in this he succeeded “ as 
none before him had succeeded and by an art 
which was entirely original.” 


This article is based on the original letters now in possession 
of the Earl of Plymouth 





OUR NATIONAL TREASURE HOUSES.—VI. 
THE NATIONAL MARITIME 


MUSEUM 


HE National 
Maritime Museum, 
opened on April 
27th by H.M. the 
King, is an institution of so 
many interests that a full 
description of it would fill 
a book. Apollo can only 
deal with one of its many 
aspects and treasures, that 
is tO say its pictorial contents. 

Before, however starting 
on this one must allude to 
two inescapable features. 
These are its wonderful 
housing and environment 
and their history. The 
museum itself lies midway 
between the Royal Obser- 
vatory and the Royal Naval 
College, the functional 
aspect of the former high above on a hill, and the 
palladian aspect of the latter, including also the museum, 
lower down and close to the river, seem to belong to a 
different world from that which those who only London 
know would never expect. The centre of the museum 
building, the so-called Queen’s House, was once a 
palace, built by Inigo Jones about 1618 for Anne of 
Denmark and finished in 1635 for Henrietta Maria after 
whom it is named and who returned to it in her widow- 
hood. At one time the Deptford—Woolwich Road ran 
right through it, and it is near this spot that Raleigh spread 
his mantle over the mud so that his Queen should not 
soil her skirts. It will be seen that these few words 
have already raised cross-currents of associations, with 
which, indeed, the whole museum despite its apparent 
single-mindedness abounds. In Professor Geoffrey 
Callender’s, its director’s, own words, “‘ the museum was 
established by Act of Parliament in 1934 for the study 
and illustration of the maritime history of Great 
Britain.”” This study comprehends the Royal Navy, 
the Merchant Navy and the Fishing Fleet, together 
with all that belongs to the life and work of seamen! And 
as the director further explains, the museum includes 
cognate exhibits of other countries provided these 
contribute “to an understanding of the development 
of maritime civilization in Great Britain.” 

The scope of the museum for all its specialization 
could not very well be wider. 

The contents include such different things as pictures, 
sculpture, books, manuscripts, seals, medals, charts, 
nautical instruments, models of ships, &c., &c. 

Even, however, its pictorial contents can here only 
be superficially surveyed. The writer, moreover, is not 
qualified to discuss the historical associations so richly 
illustrated in the pictures and prints. The following 
account, short as it is, is only an esthetical ‘ appetiser” 








QUEEN’S HOUSE, NORTH PLACE 


offered in the hope that our 
Coronation visitors, even 
those who are not specially 
conversant with British 
history, will not miss this 
opportunity to enlarge their 
experience of art. 

Here, for instance, in 
Room 1 of the Queen’s 
House, is an extremely inter- 
esting portrait of a King who 
may be regarded as the real 
founder of the British Navy, 
but who has had the reputa- 
tion of being a miser, mainly, 
it would seem, because he 
was successful in balancing 
the budget—King 
Henry VII. The portrait is 
notable because of its evident 
psychological merit, though 
its painter is unknown. A portrait of Henry VIII, 
painted apparently throughout on a gold ground, is an 
able likeness for all that it is only “‘ after’ Hans Holbein. 
The double portrait of ‘“‘ Philip and Mary,” after Hans 








HENRY VII By AN UNKNOWN ARTIST 
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SHIPS LOADING TIMBER 


Eworth, is somewhat humorous because of its genre-like 
treatment of these two conspicuously unhappy spouses. 

In Room 2 we note a romantic “ Embarkation of 
Spanish Troops ” by Andries van Ertvelt (1590-1652), 
and especially a picture by the father of marine painting, 
Hendrik Cornelisz Vroom (1566-1640). The Patinir- 
like background and the sensitively handled shipping in 
the distance make the painting remarkable. Here also 
are portraits of Queen Elizabeth, of Richard Drake, the 
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* ROYAL KATHERINE ” 
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cousin of the famous Sir Francis, and of Charles, Earl 
of Devonshire, the ruthless suppressor of the Irish, all 
worth examining. In Room § we find another intriguing 
Royal portrait, that of James I, who looks not so much “‘the 
wisest” as the most miserable “ fool’ in Christendom. It 
is a painting of the school of the young Marc Gheeraerts 
(1561-1632). This King’s Queen, Anne of Denmark, 
for whom the house was built so that she “‘ might have 
access to Greenwich Park from the palace without 
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JAMES I By (GHEERAERTS 


actually treading upon the road which divided them,” 
was painted by an unidentified artist whom we no doubt 
would have to search for amongst the Jordaens-Rubens 
circle. A Rubens-like red characterizes Andries van 
Ertvelt’s ‘“ Attack on San Salvador”; whilst Adam 
Willaerts’s (1577-circa 1660) “‘ The Elector Palatine 
leaving England with his Bride, 1613,” is remarkable 
artistically on account of the luminous sea, and historic- 
ally, inter alia, because according to the director its 
great ship, the “ Prince Royal,” the largest of her time, 
was also the first to have a “ figure-head,” that of the 
Prince on Horseback. Various good copies of portraits, 
amongst them Hogarth’s of Van Dyck’s Inigo Jones are 
in Room 6. Room 8 contains amongst others two 
paintings by Reinier Nooms, called Zeeman (circa 1612- 
circa 1673), an interesting artist in several ways ; whilst 
Room 9 harbours Kneller’s portrait of Samuel Pepys 
which once belonged to the great Admiralty official 
himself and is inscribed in his own hand: “ Mr. Pepys. 
G. Kneller fecit 1689.” It would seem that the great 
men of the Navy tend to corpulence, and sometimes to 
what one may call a “ Navy face.” Numerous portraits 
here confirm this. In Room 11 Lely gives us a brilliant 
specimen of the “ Navy face” in the portrait of Sir 
Jeremiah Smith; whilst his fine portrait of General 
Monk, with the buff dress, crimson sash and blue ribbon, 
shows that corpulence which one encounters again and 
again in these galleries. Room 13 should not be missed 
on account of the portraits of the two great forerunners 
of English marine painting, the Van de Veldes, father 
and son. The former’s evidently by himself, the 
latter’s here tentatively but hardly correctly ascribed to 
B. Van der Helst. A picture by Nooms of “ Ships 


under Repair,” fascinates by its Guardi-like figures, 
In Rooms 15 and 16 may be found several Van de Veldes. 
One may here see how the son, copying the father’s 
manner in “ The Battle of Solebay,” nevertheless 
already displays in the treatment of the sails his own 
later and more painter-like qualities. A most exciting 
painting is encountered in Room 17. It represents 
““The Royal Katherine” in two positions. She was 
built in 1664 at Woolwich by Christopher Pett. The 
exciting quality of this rather naive painting “ tradition- 
ally ascribed to Isaac Sailmaker (1633-1721), lies in the 
treatment of the wind-driven pennons straining from 
their masts to follow the wind-driven clouds. ‘ Dutch 
Ships in Harbour,” by Jan Abrahmsz Beerstraaten 
(1622-1666), with the architectural features of the coast, 
is the first quiet and completely designed picture so far 
mentioned, whilst Ludolf Bakhuizen’s (1631-1708) 
“A Stiff Breeze”? (Room 18) is the first one here in 
which the ambience of space is fully realized. 


In Room 24 there is a picture of James II that must 
surely be the queerest Royal portrait ever painted. 
It represents this “Lord High Admiral,” who was 
“most pleasant when the great shot are thundering 
about his ears,” in Roman garb with green breeches 
and jewelled sandals ! 


This must end my review of the Queen’s House. 
Want of space compels me to treat the Caird Galleries 
still more summarily, although the collections assembled 
by Sir James Caird, Bart., constitute the bulk of the 
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NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM 


ADMIRAL SIR JEREMY SMITH 


From the painting in the National Maritime Museum 
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* RESOLUTION” AND “ ADVENTURE” AT TAHITI 


contents of the museum. There simply is not room 
to go through these galleries systematically. Suffice it 
to mention a few of the important portraits and one or 
two other pictures. Michael Dahl (circa 1659-1743) is 
represented by several, notably the fine “‘ Sir James 
Wishart, Admiral of the White’; Kneller by the 
never-forgotten ‘‘ Admiral Benbow”; Hogarth by 
“Lord George Graham in his Cabin”; Thomas 
Hudson by “ Sir William Rowley.” Claude Arnulphi’s 
1697-1786) ‘“Thomas Mathews” is a very Gainsborough- 
like work by a little-known painter. Reynolds represents 
“The Hon. Edward Boscawen” (1711-1761) with 
an evidently characteristic stoop, and Richard Wilson’s 
“Thomas Smith, Admiral of the Blue,” looks as if 
Hogarth had attempted to produce a “ Romney.” 
Cotes, Hayman, Northcote, Dance, Lemuel Abbott are 
other portrait painters whose reputations seem to be 





By W. HopGes 


increased by their work here. Gainsborough’s fine 
“John, Fourth Earl of Sandwich,” must, however, not 
go unmentioned. 

A great surprise in these galleries is the work of 
William Hodges, R.A. (1744-1797). Son of a 
blacksmith, pupil of Wilson, he accompanied Captain 
Cook on his second voyage round the world. He is here 
represented by several paintings of astonishing vigour 
and originality, despite the recognizable affinity with 
Wilson. Notably the serene “ Tahiti Revisited” and 
the dramatic “Cape of Good Hope.” They seem 
to belong more to the late XIXth than to the XVIIIth 
century. 

And with this I must bring the survey to an end, 
although I have not mentioned either the prints and 
drawings, nor the medals and the sculpture, which, 
however, I hope to deal with later. pierperr Furst 
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OUR NATIONAL TREASURE HOUSES~IL 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


MONG the readers of Apollo 
this month there must be 
many who have not visited 
London for a number of 

years, and for whom it may be 
worth while to indicate what 
changes are to be found in even 
those monuments which seem as 
changeless as the hills. 

In the British Museum, which 
is one of the goals of a visit to 
London whether for the instructed 
or the uninstructed, while there is 
more than a foundation of famous 
works which have for perhaps a 
century or more been, and will 
probably always be, the main 
cause of the Museum’s world-wide 
repute, even these may be shown 
in a new way; one thinks of the 
Elgin marbles, before long to be 
moved into the new Parthenon 








Room which Lord Duveen is 








giving, or of the Demeter of 





Cnidos, who has left her rather 
unworthy niche and her sacrificial 
pigs behind and is now well shown 
in the Ephesus Room. And all 
the time there is the acquisition 
of new and fine things which, in so 
large a collection, when once the first interest has died 
down, can so easily be almost lost. 

Museum and library buildings, it has .been said, 
should be constructed so as to need replacing in half a 
century, by which time new ideas may be expected to 
require a change of plan. Short of this drastic method, 
something has been done to adapt Smirke’s classic 
building at Bloomsbury, now just a century old, to the 
growing need of dealing separately with the two classes 
of visitor for whom such a museum exists, the expert 
archeologist and the ordinary member of the sight- 
seeing public. Some American museums have been 
planned to provide parallel collections, but at Bloomsbury 
the experiment has been made, in the Greek vases, of 
partitioning off the sides of a room and assembling 
behind the partitions the “ study-series,”’ while the 
middle of the room, open to the public, shows only a 
small selection of fine specimens. A more recent, and 
more drastic, step, which cannot well be repeated all 
over the building, has been to construct mezzanines 
under the Egyptian Rooms on the Upper Floor, and thus 
to reduce very heavily the public exhibition of such 
things as scarabs and ushabti figures, which might seem 
to the ignorant to be mere duplicates. 

Space is one problem; light is another and hardly 
less difficult in an old building. In the ground-floor 
galleries especially the windows are high above the 


THE BRITISH 


floor, and the space below them is unsuitable for many... 





types of exhibit. In the Egyptian 
Sculpture Gallery tablets, 
mastabas and the like, in low 
relief, can hardly be seen if placed 
below the window. Experiment 
has recently been tried of carrying 
partitions out at right angles from 
the wall between each pair of 
windows and placing the tablets 
where they can get (what works in 
low relief always need) an oblique 
light. It cannot be said that the 
partitions, so sightly in themselves, 
do not look an excrescence on 
Smirke’s structure; but then neither 
museums nor other building; 
exist primarily for their architects. 

Leaving on one side such 
sensational recent acquisitions as 
the Codex Sinaiticus (perhaps this 
is hardly in Apollo’s line), the finds 
from Ur, the Museum’s share— 
not yet completely purchased—of 
the Eumorfopoulos Chinese col- 
lection, and the several monuments 
of English illumination recently 
acquired, of which the Luttrell 
Psalter is the most famous, there 
are among the Museum’s recent 
acquisitions a very large number 
works of art; and this may obscure 


Photo: E. O. Hoppé 
MUSEUM STAIRCASE 


of beautiful 


the fact that its primary purpose is not simply 
to collect beautiful things, but is to illustrate 
civilizations through their arts, and that it may, 


therefore, at times legitimately buy objects which are 
actually ugly. Here are photographs of four notably 
fine things. First-rate works of Greek and Roman 
classical art, except in the form of coins, vases and gems, 
now hardly ever come into the market, and when they 
do they fetch enormous prices. The Pentelic marble 
head of Pan (Fig. I), of the late Vth century B.c. at latest, 
was a fortunate find, and attracts attention even in a 
museum so rich in the masterpieces of Greek sculpture. 
The group of large bronze wine vessels of the same 
century from Bouzonville, in Lorraine (Fig. II), to be 
seen in the Iron Age Gallery, is not only beautiful, but 
shows in a very striking way the permeation of Greek 
forms through the art of the Celtic peoples to the other 
end of Europe; some of the details, indeed, are links 
between classical Greece and the Book of Kells. Fig. III, 
the lovely Persian dish of the XIVth century, with flying 
crane and border in blue, is of the ware found at Veramin, 
near Teheran ; but it is not known yet whether it was 
manufactured there, since knowledge of the potteries 
of the Near East is advancing with excavations of the 
ancient kiln-sites. These are all fairly recent acquisi- 
tions. Let us reproduce a piece which has been 
in the Museum for many years, but is to be found in 
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Fig. IV. ANTHROPOMORPHIC POT from Peru Fig.I. HEAD OF PAN, in Pentelicmarbie. Vth century B.C. 





Fig. II. CELTIC BRONZE WINE-VESSELS from Lorraine. Vth century B.C. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Fig. III. PERSIAN DISH OF 


what is without a rival the building’s congested area, 
the Ethnographical Gallery (South End), and so might 
be missed. This (Fig. IV) is one of the most striking 
of a large number of examples, all well worthy of study, 
if only to find portraits of our acquaintances among 
them, of the anthropomorphic pots from Peru. 

Special temporary exhibitions receive notices in 
the Press, and there is no need to give a list of them. 
The Coronation is, of course, the subject of one. Of 
the others, special mention ought to be made of the 
wonderful series of small Egyptian sculpture lent by 


*“ VERAMIN ” 





WARE, 


XIVth century 


Mr. Gulbenkian, of which an illustrated guide has been 
published. They are shown in the back of the Entrance 
Hall, where visitors might expect to find nothing but 
umbrellas, bookstalls, telephone boxes, and other 
utilities. 

An old friend may be vainly looked for in the well- 
known place: the celebrated bust of Julius Cesar, 
pronounced (what it was long thought by many) an 
XVIIIth-century work, though a beautiful one, has been 
removed from the series of genuine Roman portraits and 
placed in the passage leading to the Reading Room. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE, of the British Museum 
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OUR NATIONAL TREASURE HOUSES-V. 
WALLACE COLLECTION 


ISITORS to London during the Coronation 

season will be drawn to Hertford House princi- 

pally by the attraction of its celebrated paintings, 

but they will certainly find an additional delight 
in the many other objects of art which help to make the 
Wallace Collection one of the richest museums in 
Europe. Perhaps the first impression which may strike 
the visitor will be that of harmony of taste, due to the 
fact that almost the entire collection was formed by two 
men, the fourth Marquess of Hertford and Sir Richard 
Wallace. As both spent much time in Paris they 
absorbed the cultural tradition of XVIIIth-century 
France and were able to take full advantage of the 
opportunities which the political upheavals of their time 
provided. Unlike most museums, the pictures, furniture 
and objects of art are shown together in much the same 
way that their authors intended they should be. 


The collection contains some of the best-known 
pieces of French furniture which exist, many coming 
from the Royal Palaces. The galleries, which now 
contain them, are suitably approached by a staircase of 
which the wrought-iron balustrade came from the 
Cabinet des Médailles and bears the cypher of Louis XIV. 
An imposing bust of the Roi Soleil by Antoine Coysevox 
stands on the landing of the staircase, flanked by two 
famous portrait-busts by Jean-Antoine Houdon. The 
age of Louis XIV is represented, in furniture, by many 
handsome armoires decorated in the characteristic 
metal and shell marquetry of Boulle; most of the 
furniture of this period is to be found in Galleries X 
and XII. 


With the accession, on his majority, of Louis XV 
(1723), a reaction against the severe fashions of 
Louis XIV’s reign set in, and for a time ornamentation 
ran riot. The celebrated commodes in king-wood, one 
by Charles Cressent, and the other by A. R. Gaudreau 
and Jacques Caffieri after a design by Slodtz, which 
are now in the Great Gallery (XVI), epitomize this 
rocaille manner. After 1755, when the discovery of 
Pompeii led to a classic revival, a simplification of taste 
ensued, and the pure style Louis Quinze was evolved. 
The roll-top desk in Gallery XVI, traditionally supposed 
to have been made for Stanislas Leczinski, King of 
Poland, father-in-law to Louis XV, marks the end of 
the Louis XV period. It is signed by Riesener, who 
worked also for Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette. 


During the latter reign the return to simplicity 
became more evident, and elegance replaced sumptuosity 
as the chief aim of the cabinet-maker. The Louis Seize 
period is very richly represented at Hertford House. 
In Gallery XVIII is the fine secrétaire by Riesener, with 
reliefs by Clodion, and with gilt-bronze decoration 
probably by Thomire, which came from the Petit 
‘ees ; Trianon. In Gallery XIX we may note the so-called 

with figure of Love marriage coffer of Marie-Antoinette, stamped I. Dubois 
after E. M. VALCONET (1716-91 but probably by his son, René Dubois, which is decorated 
in the Japanese taste. In Gallery XX is the famous table, 





CLOCK-CANDELABRUM of bronze 
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By permission of the Wallace Collection 
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WALLACE COLLECTION 


dating from the end of the XIIIth century, are in 
Gallery XVII; some ivories are in Gallery IV; a few 
manuscript illuminations, many fine Italian bronzes of 
the Renaissance period, and the celebrated signed 
boxwood statuette of Hercules by Francesco da 
Sant’Agata are in Gallery I. In view of the fact that 
Italian Renaissance bronzes are not very well represented 
in the national museums the small collection at Hertford 
House acquires a certain importance. 

There is also a rich collection of Spanish lustred 
pottery, maiolica, “‘ Rhodian ” ware, Palissy earthenware 
and Limoges enamels. 

The masterpiece of the collection of armour is the 
equestrian suit of the late Gothic style from Schloss 





DISH of Lustred Gubbio Majolica representing women 
bathing in a landscape Signed MAESTRO GIORGIO, 1525 


probably by René Dubois, lacquered with green vernis- 
martin, which is supposed to have been used by Napoleon 
for the signing of the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807. 

Second only to the furniture, among decorative 
objects of the French XVIIIth century is the collection 
of Sévres porcelain. In Gallery XII there are examples 
of this porcelain decorated with three of the most noted 
monochrome grounds, the vert-pomme, the gros-bleu 
and the bleu-du-roi, also three pieces of the, precious 
“ Jewelled Sévres.” The inkstand in apple green, 
designed by J. C. Duplessis and given by Louis XV to 
one of the six princesses, probably Marie Adélaide, is 
one of the most beautiful pieces. A very elaborate 
specimen is the pot-pourri vase in gros-bleu and apple 
green, in the form of a ship, also by Duplessis. 

In Gallery XIII are several fine specimens of 
porcelain in rose-Pompadour (a colour for a long time 
wrongly called rose-Dubarry); while in Gallery II, on 
the ground floor, is some of the very sumptuous turquoise 
blue porcelain ordered by Catherine II of Russia. 

To those who enjoy the minor decorative arts of the 
XVIIIth century, the snuff-boxes (in Gallery XVIII), 
the rock-crystal and Chinese celadon porcelain mounted 
in gilt-bronze (in Gallery XXII), and the very many 
French clocks and bronzes d’ameublement dispersed 
throughout the building, must afford much pleasure. 
The large collection of miniatures in Galleries X and XI 
deserves special study. Among them Holbein’s self- 
portrait is, perhaps, the most to be prized. 

The additions made by Sir Richard Wallace to the 
nucleus of the collection formed by his father included 
most of the medieval and renaissance works of art and 


the three galleries of armour. Two very beautiful gilt oysTUETTE OF HERCULES in boxwood, made by 
figures of saints mounted on plaques of champlevé enamel, FRANCESCO DA SANT’AGATA in 1520 ; 
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DETAIL FROM MARRIAGE COFFER, said to have been made for Marie-Antoinette. 
by his son, RENE 


Hohenaschau (South German, circa 1475-1485) in 
Gallery VI. This suit is one of the finest of its kind, 
and belongs to the period when the armourers’ craft was 
at its zenith. Those who now have the associations 
of Royalty in their minds will also be interested in the 
sword and gauntlet of Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest 
son of James I, who died suddenly in November, 1612, 
at the age of eighteen after a game of tennis. The 
gauntlet belongs to the armour, now at Windsor Castle, 
made for Henry in the Greenwich workshops. Another 
product of that school is the so-called Buckhurst armour, 
a superb harness attributed to Thomas Sackville, after- 
wards Baron Buckhurst, who was delegated by Queen 
Elizabeth to announce the death sentence to Mary 
Queen of Scots. 


Stamped Dusols, but probably made 


Other objects which are connected with Royalty may 
be found in Gallery I. These include the little diptych 
in translucent enamel (perhaps the finest medieval 
object in the collection), which bears the figures of 
Pierre de Bourbon and his consort, Anne de Beaujeu, 
with their patron saints ; a whistle bearing the cypher 
and monogram of Diane de Poitiers, mistress of 
Henri II; a tatting shuttle said to have been in the 
possession of Madame Louise, youngest daughter of 
Louis XV; a hand-mirror, reputed to have been 
owned by Marie-Antoinette, and a necklace in ivory 
piqué given by this queen to her friend, the Princesse 
de Lamballe. 

By TRENCHARD Cox, 
Assistant Keeper to the Wallace Collection. 


A PROBLEM OF IDENTITY 


The strangely glowing picture which is reproduced 
on the cover of this month’s issue (and also in the body 
of this number) will doubtless arouse the interest of 
our readers, and especially of the connoisseurs of Early 
XVIIth century painting in Italy. It is in fact unusual 
that a painting of such importance and such high quality 
and of so very individual a character should offer such a 
problem in the identification of its author; and this, 
moreover, in spite of the fact that it is signed with a 
monogram and dated. 

The subject of this painting has caused little trouble. 
It is evidently “ Erminia and the Shepherds,” and 
illustrates Canto VII of Tasso’s “La Gerusalemme 
Liberata.” 

The composition, however, and its treatment is 
altogether surprising and otherwise unknown. Still 
‘ primitive ” in style, it shows all the development of 
Early XVIIth century Italian painting. The monogram, 
at first interpreted as G. G., and the date 1620 suggested 
the attribution to Giovanni di S. Giovanni, and this 
attribution was generally accepted. On close examination, 
however, the monogram must quite certainly be C. G., and 
in view of this a most interesting solution to the problem 


of authorship has been put forward by Dr. Hermann 
Voss, who suggests that the monogram may be that of 
Camillo Gavassetti, a very gifted painter of Modena, 
who unfortunately died at a very early age, a few years 
after the date of the picture. 

An appreciation of this Master is found in Lanzi’s 
well-known “ Storia Pittorica dell’ Italia.” It results 
from Lanzi that Camillo Gavassetti painted almost 
exclusively frescoes, and that his easel paintings therefore 
are rare. 

The attribution to Gavassetti is substantiated by 
the character of the figures and the draperies, which 
seem to be in the style of the Bolognese. Another 
interesting point is that Tasso was, at the end of the 
XVIth century, court poet to the Este Court at Ferrara, 
and shortly afterwards this Court was moved from 
Ferrara to Modena, Ferrara being incorporated to the 
Ecclesiastical State. 

As nearly all Gavassetti’s principal works have 
disappeared, and photographs do not exist of any of 
them this picture should prove an important and welcome 
addition to our knowledge of Italian XVIIth century 
painting. 
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LATE GOTHIC WAR HARNESS for man and horse, from Schloss Heuaschau 
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PAINTERS AND MUSICIANS 


BY EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


N the first years of this century, Camille Mauclair, 
spokesman of the Impressionist painters, wrote : 
““ Everyone must have noticed that there are certain 
terms common to both painting and music. The 
words, tone, scale, note, study, harmony, value, theme, 
motive, are used in the technique of both arts, and are, 
in fact, used indifferently by musicians and painters with 
almost the same meaning.” In this study, entitled 
“* Musical painting and the fusion of the arts ” (La Revue 
bleue, September 6th, 1902), Mauclair purports to describe 
the pervasion of music over the other arts, and more 
particularly, to define the musical influences on the 
technique of Impressionist painting. This fusion of the 
arts, where in Pater’s words, “ All art aspires to the state 
of music,” dates, according to Mauclair, from Baudelaire, 
and is foreshadowed in his well-known sonnet beginning : 
*‘ Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent.” 
All this, of course, is past history now, though the nature 
of the relationship between the Impressionist painters 
and their contemporaries in the world of music is still 
capable of being explored. But before speaking of this 
epoch of subtle hedonism, this last and puissant flowering 
of Romanticism, we may profitably glance at earlier 
relationships between painters and musicians in France, 
at a period when artists were only beginning to emerge 
from their own secluded spheres. 


I mean the period of the early Romantics, when 
Théophile Gautier could baldly declare: ‘‘ La musique 
est un bruit désagréable que l’on fait expres!” Yes, 
when Victor Hugo openly professed his hatred of opera 
“and above all barrel organs,” when Lamartine would 
fly out of the room whenever he heard a piano, Ingres 
and Delacroix were courting the company of Gounod and 
Chopin. These friendships may have been of little 
artistic consequence, but they are interesting as standing 
at the head of a long list of fruitful unions, the last of 
which may be said to be that between Picasso and 
Stravinsky. Ingres, the reader will be reminded, was 
the painter of violin fame. But his knowledge of music 
was restricted to a few contemporary trivialities. Through 
Gounod, whom he met at the Villa Medici in Rome in 
1840—Gounod, a pensioner at the Académie de France, 
was then only twenty-two—he became initiated into the 
works of the masters. Berlioz’s ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette,” 
Lully’s “‘ Alceste,” “‘ Der Freischiitz,’’ Gluck’s “‘ Orfeo,” 
and the symphonies of Beethoven, all these were unknown 
to Ingres for whom anything but Italian music had been 
beneath consideration. At about the same time, 
Delacroix had formed an intimate friendship with Chopin. 
“* My little talks with Chopin,” he writes to a friend, “ go 
on for ever. I love him very much, and he is a man of 
rare distinction. He is the truest artist that I have met.” 
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CHOPIN 


By DELACROIX 


From the original in the Louvre 
Photo: Gtraudon 


A sentiment that was wholly reciprocated. ‘“ Delacroix 
is the most admirable artist that one could meet,” Chopin 
notes. “‘ I have spent delightful hours in his house. He 
adores Mozart and knows all his operas by heart.” A 
seemingly ideal friendship indeed, of which the portrait 
reproduced here is a noble record. 

But Chopin was not the only musician known to 
Delacroix ; he knew Berlioz. And here is the oppor- 
tunity of saying something to those Berliozians who are 
so fond of grouping their idol with Delacroix and Victor 
Hugo into a legendary triumvirate of Romanticism which 
existed anywhere but in the artists’ minds. Let us see 
what Delacroix writes in his Journal. The entry for 
February 15th, 1852, reads: ‘‘ A wild and disorderly 
imagination, bolstered up by reminiscences cleverly 
pieced together, or by a certain flair in the use of instru- 
ments, can create the illusion of a fiery genius carried 
away by his own ideas and capable of more than he 
shows. There’s Berlioz.” How strange that this opinion, 
from the man who is so often considered Berlioz’s 
counterpart in painting, should tally exactly with that of 
Berlioz’s severest censors! But let us read further in 
Delacroix’s Journal. Comparing him to Chopin, he 
notes on April 13th, 1860: “ My dear little Chopin 
protested strongly against the school which attaches an 
important part of effect in music to the timbre of instru- 
ments. There is no denying that certain men, Berlioz 
among them, take this view, and I believe that Chopin, 
who hated him, hated his music all the more, for this is 
music which derives effect merely from the juxtaposition 
of trombones and flutes and oboes.”’ I think that a good 
deal may be said, however, in illustration of Delacroix’s 


AND 


MUSICIANS 


limits as a musical critic. There are many who will feel 
that Delacroix’s reference to Chopin as “ mon pauvre 
grand homme mourant ”’ is but a feeble effusion compared 
to the brilliant mot of Berlioz: “ Il se mourait toute sa 
vie.” Delacroix had a good knowledge of music—he 
once thought of becoming a professional musician—but, 
with the exception of Chopin, his understanding stopped 
with Mozart. He tells, for instance, that the Beethoven 
Leonora overture, which Berlioz played over to him one 
night, produced on him only “a confused sensation.” 
“I decided that it was bad, full of striking passages, if 
you like, but no unity.” Can one, after that, take the 
opinion that immediately follows—‘‘ And Berlioz is the 
same ...cest un héroique gdchis”—without some 
prejudice ? 

Both Delacroix and Renoir were once to have been 
musicians. Emmanuel Chabrier and Claude Debussy, 
on the other hand, were to have been painters. Has 
this any significance ? Well, in the case of Chabrier, 
perhaps. For in certain works of this minor master— 
in “‘ Espana” and the “ Marche joyeuse ”—is seen for 
the first time a frankly pictorial kind of music which 
must surely, in some measure, have derived from his 
passionate interest in the early Impressionists. Chabrier 
was not a great figure in French music, but he has much 
importance in the formation of both Debussy and 
Ravel. It was he who first perceived that power of 
suggesting, by means of harmony and timbre, almost 
the same effects as the Impressionist painters obtained 
from their play of light upon form. Is this not so? 
Read his delightful letters from Spain (written at the time 
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of the composition of “‘ Espatia”’) describing the bustle 
in the squares, the glare of the southern light, the cries 
of the Andalusian dancers. Are they not in every way 
the letters of a painter? And what is “ Espana” but 
a glimpse of Spain that a musical Renoir would have 
given? One might well apply to Chabrier what Sainte- 
Beuve said of Théophile Gautier: “It is not ink that 
he uses, but colours and lines; he has a palette, he 
has crayons.” 


It is with Chabrier, then, that musical impressionism 
takes its rise ; but only for a while. For in the ’eighties 
the sudden popularization of Wagner threatened the 
very foundations of French music, and the later works 
of Chabrier are, for the most part, French wine in a 
German beer barrel. The French had to wait until 
about 1900 for the maturity of Debussy, for a new lease 
of life in national music; and it was then, in the 
Nocturnes and in “ Pelléas et Mélisande ” that musical 
impressionism reached its height. 


I say musical impressionism, but there were many 
who contended that these works were the logical outcome 
of the work of the Impressionist painters ; and in a sense 
they were right. For, as Camille Mauclair put it, 
““music ran through the work of the Impressionists 
like an X-ray current.”” What a world of melomaniacs 
they were! In 1900 a book was published entitled 
“La Musique des couleurs et les musiques de l’avenir ” 


in which one Louis Favre elaborated a weird system for 
composing spectacles of colour symphonies, using scales 
of colours and reproducing (by the play of colour) 
timbre, harmony, melody and other elements of musical 
technique. Nor was it only painting that came under 
the domination of music. René Ghil, whose influence 
on the foremost Symbolist poets was considerable, 
conceived a technique of “ verbal orchestration” in 
which flutes approximated to the sound of ou, piccolos 
to “i, trombones to 6, horns to eu and eur, and so on. 
The character of Jean des Esseintes in Huysmans’ 
““A rebours,” with his curious hankering after orange 
(the colour of “‘ men of a hectic over-stimulated consti- 
tution’) and his “ mouth-organ ”’—a liqueur chest in 
which each liqueur corresponded in taste with the sound 
of a particular instrument—was perhaps less of a satire 
on the intellectuals of that age than is generally 
supposed ! 

And what, finally, were the results of this experi- 
mentation with the artistic melting pot? Above all, it 
brought music out of its own isolated world into a wider 
world where art, literature, and music interacted on 
each other freely. I will quote lastly from a letter of 
Moussorgsky, a musician slightly earlier than Debussy 
and who worked under somewhat similar conditions. 
“Tell me,” he asks a friend, “ why, when I listen to 
the conversation of young artists, painters and sculptors, I 
can follow their thoughts and understand their opinions 
and aims, and I seldom hear them mention technique, 
save in cases of absolute necessity ? On the other hand, 
when I find myself among musicians I rarely hear them 
utter a living idea; one would think they were still at 
school; they know nothing of anything but shop-talk. 
Is the art of music so young that it has to be studied 
in this puerile way?” This would express Debussy’s 
feelings exactly. The debt of the Impressionist painters 
to music is, in fact, only equalled by the corresponding 
debt of the musicians. Camille Mauclair may well 
speak of the “musical framework underlying all 
Impressionist art,” but at the same time was it not largely 
due to the Impressionist sa/ons that French music was 
released, on the one hand, from the triviality of the 
opéra-comique, and on the other, from the tyranny of 
Bayreuth ? 
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*“ ERMINIA AND THE SHEPHERDS.” Signedand dated “ C.G. 1620”; here ascribed to CAMILLO GAVASSETTI 


From the original in possession of Messrs. Tomas Harris, Ltd., 50, Conduit Street, W.1 
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ROYAL GIFTS AND 
CORONATION PLATE 


BY EDWARD WENHAM 
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Fig. IX. 


SILVER-GILT BELLS from the canopies borne by the Barons of the Cinque Ports at the Coronations of George I, 


George III and George IV. The Victoria and Albert Museum 


ROM inventories and other records that have been 
preserved it is evident that an immense quantity 
of plate, which was part of the English Royal 
treasures in earlier periods, has disappeared ; and 
this applies equally to the former Royal Houses of 
various Continental countries. But while much plate 
belonging to some of the Continental courts has been 
destroyed, or dispersed as recently as the last two 
decades, England has been free from such a holocaust 
since the middle of the XVIIth century, when the 
Royal plate was melted by the Royalists and Cromwellians 
alike, to provide funds to continue the Civil War. 

Both the plate at the Tower of London’ and that at 
Windsor Castle? have been catalogued and illustrated 
by Mr. E. Alfred Jones, and, apart from mentioning 
the Royal Salt illustrated (Fig. I) we shall here restrict 
our interest to lesser-known objects of plate associated 
with earlier English sovereigns. 

This particular salt is referred to more particularly 
as an example of the extravagance which served to 
express the popular pleasure at the return of the 
monarchy. The present Royal plate includes a number 
of standing salts that were made for the coronation of 
Charles II, and while each of these is of an unusually 
elaborate character none is as ambitious as that known 
as the Royal Salt of State (Fig. I). 

‘** The Old Royal Plate in the Tower of London,” by E. Alfred Jones. 

‘* The Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle,’’ by the same author. 
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This great salt is of silver-gilt in the form of a castle 
with a tall central tower surmounted by a crown, and a 
turret at each corner on a heavy base embossed to 
imitate rocks, which is supported on four large ball feet. 
This truly remarkable object, which is more than 18 in. 
high, was presented to Charles II by the Corporation 
of the City of Exeter upon his restoration to the throne ; 
and at his coronation banquet in Westminster Hall it 
was accorded the principal place at the King’s table, 
a position it occupied at each successive coronation 
until that of 1821 (George IV). Unfortunately, it is 
not hall-marked, the only mark being that of the 
maker, J H. 

Among the pieces of plate now in public or private 
collections which are known definitely to have been 
associated with one of the earlier English sovereigns 
an appreciable number date from the XVIth century, 
and several of these are illustrated with this article. 
The earliest is the Royal Grace cup and cover of silver- 
gilt (Fig. Il), which was presented by Henry VIII, in 
1540, to the Barber-Surgeons Company in whose 
possession it has remained until the present time. This 
cup is of especial interest, because while the rim bears 
the London hall-marks for 1523-24, the cover and foot 
might suggest work of some twenty years later when 
the cup was given to the company. 

As the late Mr. Sidney Young notes*, when the 

“* The Annals of the Barber-Surgeons,”’ by Sidney Young, F.S.A. 
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THE DYNELEY CASKET. 


Fig. III. Alabaster mounted 
Circa 1610. Height 7} in. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum 


in silver-gilt. 


cup was first made it was doubtless a standing mazer 
with a maple bowl held in position by the present 
engraved strap-work mounts which still show the 
original hinges. He adds: 

It is interesting to consider that this Grace Cup 
was partly refashioned for presentation to the 
Company in 1540; the silver bowl being made 
and fitted in that year to the existing stand and the 
cover in the style of Holbein also. These additions 
caused the original cup to be somewhat out of 
proportion, and a close examination shows that an 
extra member or rim was then added to the original 
base to complete the design. The craftsman was 
Morett, Goldsmith to Henry VIII, who employed 
Holbein as a designer. 

Speaking of its history during the past four centuries, 
the same writer mentions that the cup was stolen in 
1615. It was later found in a shoemaker’s, and four 
men who were implicated in the robbery were caught 
and hanged. In 1649 it was one of the almost innumer- 
able pieces of early plate which were sold to furnish 
money for the Civil War; fortunately, the celebrated 
surgeon, Arris, was able to repurchase it and return it 
to the Company’. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum, too, there are 
other examples that have a direct association with past 
English sovereigns and past coronations. One is the 
Dyneley casket (Fig. III), which is said to have been 
given by Henry VIII to a member of the Dyneley family 


* Pepys, writing of a visit to the Barber-Surgeons’ Hall in 1662, says that he 
“ drank out of a gilt cup given by King Henry VIII to the Company with 
bells hanging to it which every man is to ring by shaking after he hath drank 


up the whole cup 


with the romantic promise that “ so long as it remained 
in their possession there would not be wanting an 
heir male.” The present silver-gilt mounts are ascribed 
to the first quarter of the XVIIth century, as they are 
stamped with the same maker’s mark—a trefoil slipped— 
as the mounts of an ostrich egg cup and cover, bearing 
the London hall-marks for 1623-24, formerly in the 
Swaythling Collection’. Another royal gift in the 
same museum is a fine silver-gilt two-handled cup of 
1673-74, known as the Sterne cup (Fig. IV), which was 
given by Charles II to Archbishop Sterne of York, the 
great-grandfather of Laurence Sterne, the author of 
“ Tristram Shandy.” 

Among the plate at Cirencester Church there is a 
cup and cover of an unusually rare design called the 
Queen Anne Boleyn cup (Fig. V), which was made for 
Anne Boleyn. It bears the London hall-marks for 
1535-36, and the form was obviously inspired by the 
early Venetian wine glasses. The height is slightly 
more than 12 in., the bowl being conical with an engraved 
band round the rim and a series of told convex flutes 
below. The flutes are repeated on the cover, stem and 
base, which rests on a spreading foot chased with leaves 
on a finely matted ground. The flutes on the cover are 
arranged to form a flat domical outline, and, diminishing 
toward the centre, rise as a slightly tapering stem which 
supports what may be intended to represent a section 
of tree-trunk, which is surmounted by a falcon crowned 
and holding (now a part) a sceptre with a series of 
cinquefoils in front—the badge of the Boleyn family. 

This cup, like others of the period, suggests a design 
brought from Germany, and Mr. E. Alfred Jones refers 
to its resemblance to a XVIth-century cup bearing the 
mark of Bruges in Aldbury Church, near Tring, the 
outline of which is similar to a design in the book of 
Hans Brosamer, who worked at Fulda, 1536-50". 


* This cup was lot 95 in the catalogue of the Swaythling silver sold at 
Christie’s, May 6th, 1924, when it was purchased by Crichton’s for £5,700. 


** The Silver of Europe and America,” by E. Alfred Jones. 





Fig. IV. THE STERNE CUP. London, 


The Victoria and Albert Museum 


1673-74 
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In the Tower of London 
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In addition to pieces of plate which have, in the past, 
been in the possession of reigning English monarchs, 
or have been presented by one of them, some few con- 
nected with earlier coronations have been preserved, 
and are now part of private or public collections. Prob- 
ably the most outstanding of these is the celebrated 
Bowes cup (Fig. VI) presented by Sir Martin Bowes 
to the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, and referred 
to in the Company’s records for the year 1560 as a gift 
by Mr. Alderman Bowes of “a fair gilt Standynge 
Cuppe, weighing 80 oz., with byrall in the body in that 
part and in the cover, with a manykin on the cover 
holding a skutchyn whereon his arms be graved in an 
annealed plate of gold.’ 

Sir Martin Bowes, himself a goldsmith, was Lord 
Mayor of London for 1545-46, and not, as stated by Sir 
Charles Jackson, “‘ between 1545 and 1558, six times 
Lord Mayor of London, in which capacity he officiated 
at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth... .* He did 
later occupy more than one important office, and was 
doubtless prominent among those who, with the Lord 





Fig. VII. THE CHARLES II CORONATION CUP, 
London, 1665. Height 23 in. 


The Corporation of the City of Oxford 


Mayor of London, attended the coronation of 1558, 
when Queen Elizabeth drank wine from the Bowes cup. 


This cup, which is punched with the London hall- 
marks for 1554-55, is a remarkable example of English 
goldsmith’s work in the elaborate style of that period. 
The bowl is of crystal mounted in straps with a bold 
projecting rim and a low domical cover, in the centre 
of which is a cut crystal supporting the “ manykin 
holding a skutchyn,” which is a draped figure holding a 
small shield with the arms of Sir Martin Bowes in 
coloured enamels. The stem in which another piece of 
faceted crystal is mounted, and the foot are similarly 
elaborate, the ornamental details, like those of the other 
parts of the mounts, showing the influence of the styles 
introduced to England by goldsmiths who came from 
Germany. And that these men were a source of no small 
concern to the London goldsmiths is evident as early as 
1515, when it is recorded by the Goldsmiths’ Company 
that “‘A great many foreigners came about this date, 
bringing testimonials as a necessary preliminary to being 
allowed to work as goldsmiths in England” ; and some 
years later the Company took steps to restrict the 
activities of foreign goldsmiths in London. 


In addition to the plate used at the coronation of 
Charles II, which is preserved at the Tower of London, 
there is a remarkably fine silver-gilt standing cup and 
cover of 1665-66 known as the Charles II Coronation 
Cup (Fig. VII), in the possession of the Corporation 
of Oxford, by whose permission it is illustrated. Weighing 
108 oz. and standing 23 in. in height, this imposing 
piece is embossed and chased on the bowl with the 
Royal crown, the cipher of Charles II, the harp, rose 
and thistle, and supported on a finely-proportioned 
baluster stem with a low domical foot. The crown and 
the cipher are repeated on both the foot and the cover, 
the latter continuing upwards in a conical shape, which 
is surmounted by a bold pineapple finial. 


An inscription immediately below the moulded lip 
reads: Donum Regale, Domini Nostri Caroli secundi 
D.G. Anglia, &c., Regis Augustissimi Coronationis festo 
in Botelaria servienti Sampsoni White, Militi, Civitatis 
Oxonford Majori, subdito flagrante rebellione fidelissimo. 
From this inscription it might seem that the cup was a 
coronation perquisite of the Mayor of Oxford, and 
replaced the mazers referred to by Jewitt and Hope’. 


Fig. VIII is of interest as an instance of a piece of 
plate of a previous reign being engraved to commemorate 
the coronation of the succeeding sovereign. This 
tazza, which is silver-gilt, bears the London marks for 
1687-88, but the engraved medallions commemorate 
the coronation of William III and Queen Mary. The 
one on the left shows the King and Queen seated on 
their throne, each with one hand on the orb, the former 
holding a short sword in his other hand, and the Queen 
holding a sceptre in her other hand. Pendant from the 
canopy of the throne is an escutcheon bearing the Royal 


“* Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company.’’ Sir Walter Prideaux. 


* In ‘“* Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company ” in 1547 is a record referring 
to ‘“* Sir Martyn Bowes, of this Company, late being Mayor.” 
*“*the Mayor and Commonalty of Oxford claim to serve in the office of 


botelry with the citizens of London at the Coronations of our sovereigns, and to 
have for their fee three maple cups or mazers.”’ 


(‘* The Corporation Plate and Insignia of Office of the Cities and Corporate 
Towns of England and Wales,” by L. Jewitt and W. H. St. J. Hope.) 
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Fig. VIII. 
AND MARY. 


Arms of England with the Arms of Nassau in pretence, 
while round the border of the medallion is inscribed, 
GVLIELMUS.III.MARIA.II.DEI.GRA.MAG.BR. 
FR. ET. HI. REX. ET.REG.FI.DE. The other 
medallion is engraved with the design taken from the 
Exchequer seal, namely, the Royal Arms of England 
with the Arms of Nassau in pretence and supporters— 
dexter, an antelope gorged with a Royal coronet and 
chained, and sinister, a stag similarly gorged and chained ; 
the Arms below are those of Charles Montagu, who was 
created first Duke of Manchester by George I in 
1719. This tazza made its appearance at Christie’s at 
the sale of the Bethel silver, in 1929, when it brought 
£558. 


At the recent Coronation Court of Claims one of 
the claims granted was that of the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports “‘ to bear canopies, if used, in the procession in 
Westminster Abbey, or, if canopies are not used to be 
assigned to a station within the Abbey in attendance 
upon the King, and that their ancient privileges may 
remain undisturbed.” 





TAZZA ENGRAVED TO COMMEMORATE CORONATION OF WILLIAM 
London, 1687-88. i 


Diameter 13} in. 


Relics of their rights to bear the canopy remain 
in the small silver-gilt bells of which three, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, are illustrated (Fig. IX). 
They offer an interesting study in the development of 
ornamentation with silver objects from the early XVIIIth 
to the early XIXth century. The quite plain bell, which 
bears the London hall-marks for 1714-15 and that of 
Francis Garthorne, the maker, is one from the canopy 
carried by the Barons of the Cinque Ports at the 
coronation of George I, and the fact that it is inscribed 
on the inside, GEORGE 2ND 1727, would suggest that it 
was used again at his coronation. 

The bell on the right of the illustration, by John 
Smith, and hall-marked London 1761-62, is one from 
the canopy of George III. This develops a certain 
restrained ornamentation in the chased floral motifs, 
but it lacks any suggestion of the ornateness displayed 
by the third bell, which recalls the coronation of 
George IV. The last-mentioned bears the London 
hall-marks for 1820-21, and in addition to the somewhat 
coarse rococo scrolls applied to the bell on a matted 
ground the former simple handle is replaced by the 
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Fig. Il. THE ROYAL GRACE CUP, London 1523-24. Height 11 in. 
The Worshipful Company of Barbers 
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Fig. X. ONE OF A PAIR OF VASES. With applied Royal Arms and Coronation Medal of William IV and 
Queen Adelaide. London, 1810-11. Height 9} in. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum 


shamrock, rose and thistle with the Royal motto, sur- 
mounted by a crown, all cast and chased and unnecessarily 
massive. 

Another instance where an earlier piece of plate has 
been used to commemorate the coronation of a later 
sovereign is the vase shown in Fig. X. This is one of a 
pair which were made by Paul Storr, in 1810, after a 
design by Flaxman. The original decoration consisted 
of the gadroon on the rim and foot, and the wide orna- 
mental band round the body. At some later date, 


probably in the year of William IV’s coronation, the 
coronation medal of William IV and Queen Adelaide 
was applied to one side, and the Royal Arms to the 
other side of each vase; and they were presented by 
the King to Sir George Nayler, who was Garter 
King-of-Arms from 1822 to 1831. 

The writer would acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the Master, Wardens and Court of Assistants of the 
Worshipful Company of Barbers for permission to 
reproduce the illustration of the Royal Grace Cup. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS 


BY ALEXANDER WATT 





« THE CONJURER ” 
Retrospection of French Art, Musée d’ Art Moderne 


By GEORGES DE LA TOUR 


HE great exhibition of masterpieces of French 
art that is due to open in a few days’ time at 
the Musée d’Art Moderne, situated Quai de 
Tokio, within the grounds of the International 
Exhibition, is the most ambitious show of its kind that 
has ever been organized. The new museum, which, 
on the close of the exhibition, will house the Petit Palais 
and Luxembourg Collections of contemporary art, is a 
majestic and imposing building well suited to the 
purpose of displaying some thousand paintings, drawings, 
pieces of sculpture and objets d’art dating from the 
Gallo-Roman era up till the end of the XIXth century. 
The organizers of this remarkable exhibition tracing 
the history of French art have made every effort to 
form an ensemble comprising only the finest examples 
of the works of the leading masters throughout the 
centuries. These have been brought together from 
churches, museums and private collections all over 
the world. On examination of the list of about four 
hundred pictures that will be shown I was struck with 
the great number of famous works that are coming 
from America and Britain. Indeed, one will always 
note the large percentage of French paintings owned 
by private collectors in Britain during the holding of 
any important exhibition in Paris. Among the XVIIth- 
century pictures, Lord Lee of Fareham is lending a 
“* Scene mythologique,” by Blanchard ; the Hon. T. R. 


Benson a double portrait, by Sebastien Bourdon; the 
Duke of Leeds an “ Intérieur,” by Louis le Nain; 
Sir Audley Neeld a “ Paysage,” by Louis le Nain; the 
Marquis of Bute, “ L’Atelier,” by Antoine le Nain; 
the Duke of Devonshire, “‘ Eglise Romaine,” by Claude 
Lorrain, and “ Bergers d’Arcadie,” by Poussin; the 
Duke of Westminster, “‘ Le Matin,” ‘‘ Le Soir” and 
“Le declin de empire romain,” by Claude Lorrain ; 
Lord Derby, ‘‘Cendres de Phocion,” by Poussin. 
Apart from one or two outstanding canvases, such as 
the magnificent ‘Pierre Séguier, Duc de Villemor 
and Chancellor of France, entering the town of Rouen 
after the riots in 1639,” by Charles Le Brun (which was 
shown to the public for the first time during the holding 
of an exhibition at the Bibliothéque Nationale last year), 
the interest of these XVIIth-century exhibits centres 
round the work of the masters of the school of Realism. 
Thus, there will be at least thirteen well-known paintings 
by the le Nain brothers and five by Georges de la Tour. 
Since the holding of the Orangerie Exhibition of two 
years ago, considerable progress has been made in the 
elucidation of the le Nain mystery and the identification 
of the person and work of dela Tour. ‘ The Conjurer,” 
by de la Tour, recently brought to light by André 
Seligmann, is a striking example of this obscure artist’s 
work which, when officially catalogued in this exhibition, 
will be one more added to the list of paintings recently 
discovered to be by the hand of this unusually talented 
painter of realism. It is curious to note that of the 
twenty-one paintings by Claude Lorrain and Poussin 
there are only two being lent from France. The rest 
come from public and private collections in Britain, 
Ireland, Belgium, Germany, Russia and Jugoslavia. 
It should be remarked, however, that not a single picture 
is being lent from the Louvre. 

The XVIIIth century is extremely well represented, 
many of the most important examples again coming 
from America and Britain. Largilliere’s masterpiece, 
“‘ La belle Strasbourgeoise,”” which Mrs. Meyer Sassoon 
acquired at the recent Coty sale in Paris, will be an out- 
standing exhibit. Then there is the famous “ Nus,” 
by Boucher, from the Rothschild Collection in London ; 
“* Maitresse d’Ecole,” by Chardin, from the Dublin 
Museum; “‘ Madame Chardin,” by Chardin, from the 
Forsyth Wickes Collection ; “ Portrait de famille,” by 
Drouais, from the Duveen Collection; “Le billet 
doux,” by Fragonard, from the Bache Collection ; also 
the famous “Foire de Bezons,” by Pater, and 
“‘ Comédiens francais,” by Watteau; “ La liseuse,” by 
Fragonard, and a portrait by Nattier from the Erickson 
Collection ; ‘“‘ Femme au chapeau blanc,” by Greuze, 
from the Boston Museum; the celebrated “ La 
Camargo,” by Lancret, from the Mellon Collection ; 
“L’Escalier,” by Hubert Robert, from the collection of 
the Duchess of Roxburghe; and “ Le Mezzetin” and 
““Fétes Vénitiennes,” by Watteau, from the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, and the Edinburgh Museum. 

There will be so much to be admired among the 
XIXth-century paintings that are being lent by many 
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FLEMISH INTERIOR 


By Louis LE NAIN 


In the collection of the Duke of Leeds, London 


famous museums and private collections that I find it 
impossible to discriminate. May it suffice to repeat 
that this will be the greatest retrospective exhibition 
of French art ever held. The success awarded it by 
thousands of visitors who will be attending the 
International Exhibition is certain to be very great. 

A section of the new museum will be reserved for 
an exhibition dealing with the science of museology. 
This will be divided into three categories: the art 
museum, the history museum and the scientific museum. 
The theme chosen for the museological study of the art 
museum will be the life and work of Van Gogh shown 
in parallel, thus permitting the public to comprehend 
the reactions of one on the other. Here the various 
sources of inspiration and the great artists and persons 
who influenced Van Gogh in the discovery of his very 
genius will be accounted for ; one will perceive how his 
drawings and sketches brought about the conception 
and creation of the picture; and, finally, in an end 
room, as in a sanctuary, will be shown a number of 


masterpieces by this great artist. The science of the 
history museum will be illustrated by an exhibition 
dealing with the theatre dating from the Middle Ages, 
when dramaturgy was born at the altar steps, up till 
the present day. The history of staging will be described 
by a collection of miniatures, carved ivories, casts, 
manuscripts and photographic reproductions of every 
kind. The scientific museum will particularize with 
the country house and its different aspects according 
to country, climate, culture and general necessities. 
It will primarily serve to explain the logic of certain 
formulas and architectural conceptions that many might 
consider formed by mere chance and coincidence. 


The section of descriptive museology will describe, 
with the aid of plans, drawings, photographs and 
statistics, the various realizations and types of museums 
that to-day exist in France and abroad. An account 
will thus be given of how this relatively new science has 
progressed during the last few years. From the 
examination of the structure, organization and 
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NOTES FROM PARIS 


presentation of museums, a section entitled “‘ Popu- 
larization ”’ will deal with the various methods employed 
for drawing the greatest possible number of visitors to 
the public collections. 

The exhibition of Austrian art at present being 
held at the Musée du Jeu de Paume follows closely 
on that of Catalonian art, which is shortly to be shown in 
London before returning to Paris, where it will again be 
placed on exhibition at the Chateau de Maisons-Laffitte. 

On account of its geographical and historical interest 
this exhibition of Austrian art forms, in a sense, a sequel 
to the retrospection of Catalonian art. The present 
exhibition starts where the former left off. And it is 
interesting to note how the far-reaching influence of 
the Renaissance affected Austrian art almost as little 
as it did the art of Catalonia. But then, the Gothic era 
saw the death of Catalonian Art and the birth of Austrian 
art. Neither of these two countries was geographically 
or historically suited to absorb the doctrines of a foreign 
art influence. Yet the authority of the Renaissance 
was too powerful to escape the attention of such men 
of genius as Jaume Huguet, whose brilliant work marked 
the exodus of Catalonian art, or Michael Pacher, whose 
refined art heralded the advent of Austrian art. 

The work of Michael Pacher is one of the outstanding 
features of this great exhibition. This is the first time 
that such a complete collection representing the art of 
Austria, from the Middle Ages to the present day, has 
ever been shown. An account of the many paintings, 
pieces of sculpture and objets d’art that fill the Musée 
du Jeu de Paume cannot be given in the space of this 
article. The exhibition will remain open to the public 
until July, so I hope to have the opportunity of giving 
mention, in the next issue of Apollo, to a few of the very 
interesting exhibits, especially those of the Baroque 
period, one of the most important in the history of 
Austrian art. 

I hope also to refer to the International Exhibition, 
which promises to prove a remarkable manifestation of 
Arts and Crafts. 
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ROMANESQUE CHALICE from the Abbey Saint Peter, 


Salzburg. - Early XIIIth century 


The British Section will not only include the usual 
exhibition pavilion, but also the reproduction of an old 
English inn. A terrace and gardens sloping down to the 
bank of the Seine will offer an excellent view of the river 
festivities. 
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abso 

seat 

BY JAMES W. LANE notd 
he 

the bulletin says, is “‘ typical of Khmer art in its most nel 

powerful and sensuous phase.” cant 

Another antique of prime importance, also acquired upw 

by the Metropolitan, this time through gift, is a beautiful plaq 

medieval saddle overlaid with plaques of staghorn. term 

The same issue of the museum bulletin speaks of the eithe 

great rarity of pre-Renaissance saddles in good condition. whic 

In any condition they are rare, and probably not many the : 

more than thirty are now known to exist. It is thought equi 

that, too frail fer jousts and battles, they were used as Gen 

parade pieces on led horses in festivals and tourneys, Pad 

and were not meant to be saddled upon fiery steeds. prov 

The technique of work on this saddle is very interesting, the 1 

and I quote what Mr. Stephen Grancsay, Curator of atiol 

Arms and Armour at the Metropolitan, has to say of it: cont 

“In the Middle Ages saddlers came within the juris- Ger 

diction of the guild of heraldic painters (blasonniers) how 

who made the wooden knightly shields. These were Ger 

covered with leather or parchment, coated with gesso, prot 

and finally painted with coats of arms. The techniques an | 

involved in building and decorating a shield were sain 

similar in many respects to those involved in making a of ¢ 

saddle. The frame of our saddle is of wood, probably VO 

carved with the grain, in one piece, from the trunk of SA] 
a birch tree. The saddle-tree is covered with pigskin in 

and lined on the underside with birchbark, which was folli 

the 

HEAD OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA WITH HALO OF bor 

NAGA HEADS. Cambodian, second half of the XIth century pas 

Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art Art 

ROM the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient has - 
come by purchase to the Metropolitan Museum b 

a collection as beautiful as it is rare. For whether, H : 

as the Metropolitan’s bulletin states, Chinese or Ch: 

Indian influence predominates in these lovely Cambodian 1 

sculptures, their great artistic appeal, mixed with the =a 

exotic appeal exerted by material from the mystericus = 5 
Buddhistic temple-cities of Indo-China such as Angkor, 4 
is patent. There is, as the earliest piece, a single head re 

from the chapel of P’himeanakas in Angkor T‘hom, of 

the late [Xth century. Then, of but slightly later date, ali 
is the head of Gautama Buddha, surrounded as by a = 
mandorla with seven heads of cobras! Such snakes, Po 
we are told, “represent the seven Naga, or Serpent, Ge 
Kings who attended the baptism of Buddha.” , . 
Of these most unusual antiques I think that the we 
most extraordinary is the bust of Hevajra, of the late “ 
XIIth or early XIIIth century. This sculpture, of 
grey limestone, has seven heads (see illustration). It a 
came from near the East Gate—La Porte des Mortes— je 
of Angkor T‘hom. The god it depicts “ may have five, ie 
seven, or eight heads, sixteen or twenty arms, and two men 
or four legs.” This particular bust of him originally er = re 
represented him with eight heads. Hevajra was popular Re oe ee MSSST. 1475 - 


Probably Matthias Griinewald 
Charles Worcester Collection 


in Tibet and Siam, we are told, and this representation, 
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valued because ofits non- 
absorbent quality. The 
seat is arched. which did 
notdisturbtherider,since 
the knight practically 
stood in his stirrups. The 
cantle is formed of two 
upward-curving lobate 
plaques. The pommel 
terminates in a volute on 
either side, a feature 
which may beobserved in 
the saddle of Donatello’s 
equestrian statue of 
General Gattamelata at 
Padua. . fhe 
provenance of saddles of 
the type under consider- 
ation has often been 
contested. Many bear 
German inscriptions, 
however, and for these a 
German origin seems 
probable. The inscriptions usually consist of lines from 
an epic poem ; often they refer to Saint George, patron 
saint of saddlers as well as of knights. On the right side 
of our saddle is inscribed: HILF. On the left side: 
VOL AUF SAND (JO)RGEN NAM—ILF (?) RITTER 
SAND JORG. This recalls the inscription on a sadlde 
in the Tower of London, which has been read as 
follows : 


‘Ich hoff des pesten dir geling. 
Hilf Got wol auf Sand Jorgen Nam.’ ” 


A very famous antique, the Colman silver monteith, 
the work of a member of the first generation of American- 
born silversmiths, dating, that is, from about 1690, 
passed under the hammer on April 3rd at the American 
Art Association Anderson Galleries, Inc., bringing the 
highest price ever paid for a single piece of early 
American silver—thirty thousand dollars. It was made 
by John Coney, of Boston, and remained in the collection 
of the Bulfinch family of that city (near relatives of 
Charles Bulfinch, the architect) until 1838. The bowl 
closely resembles the silver monteith that was prominent 
in England from about 1690 to 1710, save that the rim 
of the Coney bowl is not detachable as in the case of 
the English monteiths. The bowl is undoubtedly of 
the greatest rarity, but I am frank to confess that to 
me it seems somewhat heavy, without either the sim- 
plicity or refinement of English or Irish silver. 

What Mr. Robert Harsshe, Director of the Chicago 
Art Institute, calls the most important XVth-century 
German portrait in America (see illustration) is now on 
loan there from Mr. Charles Worcester, who has just 
bought it from the Silberman Gallery in New York. This 
painting will excite the attribution-sleuths here. It is al- 
ready well known in Germany, where, seven years ago, a 
‘whole book was written around it, attributing it to Griine- 
wald. The date of this painting is taken to be 1475, since 
the figures ‘75 ” appear on the little drawing the artist 
has made. But then, say the critics who are not for the 
attribution, Griinewald, in order to be the young man 


1 Hans Heinrich Naumann: ‘‘ The Griinewald Question and The Newly- 
Discovered Self-Portrait of the 20-year old Matthis Nithart of 1475.” 





CHILD’S WORK. Water-colour on paper 
Courtesy, American Folk Art Gallery 


of twenty that the self- 
portrait shows, would 
have had to be born in 
1455—which makes him 
a man over sixty when 
he finishes his master- 
piece, the Isenheim altar, 
now in Colmar. On the 
contrary, the Isenheim 
altar is allocated to the 
years before 1516 by 
Arthur Burkhard, who 
has just “written the 
first comprehensive book 
in English on the person- 
ality and accomplishment 
of Matthias Griinewald, 
whose real name, as has 
now been attested, was 
not Griinewald at all, 
’ but Nithart. At any 
rate, if this fine por- 
trait of the Worcester 
Collection, which is the best collection of German 
primitives in America, is by Griinewald, it will be the 
only one in this country. Mr. Worcester is Honorary 
Vice-President of the Art Institute of Chicago and 
Chairman of the Committee on Painting and Sculpture. 
Rousseau, /e douanier, was not the purest sort of 
primitive: he went to museums, he knew what the 
painters were up to. Naively charming though his 
paintings may be thought, they are not unaffected nor 
unsophisticated. Indeed the “ primitif” movement in 
French XIXth-century painting from 1870 to 1900 was 
run by artists who, if they didn’t have their tongues in 
their cheeks, knew pretty well what they were doing. 
But years before Rousseau and the “ primitifs ” there 
was at the beginning of the XIXth century in the United 
States a school of pure primitivism. In the first place 
the phenomenon was marked in the only way in which 
primitivism can be pure: it was created by children. 
In the second place, they knew nothing of art. They 
were descendants of Dutch, German and Swedish 
settlers who, rude and untutored, had brought from the 
home country the only art that their children could 
imitate. Quaker cloisters in Ephrata, Pennsylvania, 
safeguarded much of this art, but it is on the market 
now—such as has not entered the very beautiful folk 
art collection of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Junior— 
and its price has mounted by leaps and bounds. The 
enormous competence of this art (which causes modern 
school children to gasp), the subtle sense of values, 
the formalized oriental quality in many of the water- 
colour landscapes, the effective blending of pigment 
and weaving in one landscape, the beautiful silk work 
in another, which may boast of seventeen different kinds 
of stitches, are eye-openers to the public. Reflect that 
children ranging from eight and even younger to thirteen 
years of age accomplished these works, reflect on the 
artistic maturity shown by the well-spaced compositions, 
and you will conclude that about the year 1815, when 
such a typical work as the “ Babtisam of Our Savour” 
(see illustration) was painted, the United States was 


Circa 1815 


* Published by the Harvard University Press, 1937. 
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producing a type of art which is now dignified under 
the category of true antiques. 

The Folk Art Gallery of New York, which has been 
showing the children’s water-colours, has also on display 
works by their elders. Of these works the most inter- 
esting seem to me certain decoy ducks which, made 
according to the old Indian formula that no duck can 
be fooled by the most naturalistic decoy, are abstract 
in pattern and design. For instance, the bill of one 
of the ducks is billowed out into a wavy line, and the 
line made by the bird’s back is of the most approved 
streamlined model. These early decoys are weighted by 
keels rather than, in the fashion of modern decoys, 
carrying the weights within. In any case they have 
great artistic value, and are in their way almost as simpli- 
fied as the sculpture of Brancusi. 

John Ferneley (1782-1860), due to his best patron 
being Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith, Master of the 
Quorn, appears ineradicably associated with Melton 
Mowbray. The Metropolitan Museum must have 
given a fillip to sporting art in its show, for we find soon 
afterwards a very engaging collection of Ferneleys at the 
Newhouse Galleries (see illustration). As when one speaks 
of British sporting artists one speaks in the plural, whole 
families plying the brush, so is the case with Ferneley, 
two of whose sons painted horses and other animals. 
John Ferneley, Senior, was apprenticed for a while to 
the decoration of wagon foreboards, and was later in 
the studio of Ben Marshall. His neat, patined style 
empowered him to do large paintings that included 
much topography on a minute scale. His son, John, 
however, had a freer and, to my mind, more artistic 


brush. The father had a cinematographic eye, recording 
the hunting adventures of Count Sandoz, a Hungarian 
nobleman (who was mounted, costumed and equipped 
for the sum of five thousand pounds), in twelve tiny 
panels, that take us from the first buckjump made by 
Sandoz’s hunter in the village street until the “in at 
the death ”—almost his own ! 


Of especial interest to Londoners and to those who 
are London bound are Joseph Pennell’s superb etchings 
and dry-points of the city. Pennell was artistically the 
fidus Achates of Whistler, and firmly believed in Whistler’s 
notion that you shouldn’t repeat a masterpiece. Pennell 
sailed along under this theory until the financial doldrums 
clamped themselves upon his art. He was not selling 
much thirty years ago, and he decided to take the advice 
of the very firm—Frederick Keppel & Co.—which has 
just been displaying his prints and go in for special 
architecture. This decision led to his fine prints of 
the London series. In making these subtle, delicate 
etchings that seem to catch so much of London’s spirit, 
particularly at this time of year, Pennell stubbornly 
refused to reverse himself. That is, he disposed of the 
mirror by which most printmen would have got their 
sketch properly on the copper and drew his directly 
upon the plate. The result, of course, as in the beautiful 
** Classic London, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,” Pennell 
assuming that the observer is looking at the church from 
the Haymarket, puts the National Gallery on the right 
of the church! Or again, in the print of Big Ben seen 
from the Surrey side, the clock tower appears on the 
right of the bridge ! 





BEFORE THE START. 


LIVERPOOL ST. LEGER, JULY 3rp, 1834 


By JOHN E. FERNELEY. 1782-1860 


By courtesy of the Newhouse Galleries 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PAINTINGS OF THE 
ROYAL COLLECTIONS. 
By Roy BisHop. (George 
Harrap & Co., Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 
net 
The surname of the 

author of this book suggested 

to me that a justly famous 
crime reporter had turned 
to Art; but a closer investi- 

gation proved that it was a 

far more versatile gentleman 

with whom I was concerned. 

Mr. Roy Bishop has been a 

soldier, a War Office official, 

and connected with the 

C25). He has been a 

journalist, and has enjoyed 

the privilege of working for 
six years with a baron of art. 

Court officers have given 

him their kind assistance, 

but they cannot have read 
his proofs ; for they would 
not have allowed him to 
describe the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Lord Steward, and 
the Master of Horse as 

“ great officers of State! ” 
Mr. Roy Bishop makes 

no claim to be a “ profes- 

sional art critic,” and, very 
properly, refrains from the 
duty that would otherwise 
have been his of indulging in 

“ professional” _—_criticism. 

His aim is to introduce “ the 

art treasures of His Majesty 

to the general public of the 

Empire,” and he wisely en- 

deavours to lend interest to 

his book outside the mere 
consideration of the pictures. 

When we read of “a far 
too bright /ikeness”’ (italics 
mine), we understand the 
value of the author’s termin- 
ology, and there is evidence 
that as a conductor of art exhibitions arranged by the 
Foreign Office he must have been a signal success. 

Mr. Bishop is wise in his generation. “‘ A famous 
art dealer,” says he, “ has declared that, in his opinion, 
at no time since the XVIIIth century has the standard 
of British art been so high as it is to-day. It would 
enhance the Royal Collection if a proportion of some 
works were relegated in favour of a carefully selected 
number typifying the modern schools.” We must 
not be too sure that Mr. Bishop’s next preface will 
deny him the title he now disclaims. 

His book is an interesting piece of journalism. He 
describes the King’s pictures briefly and pleasantly. His 
last chapter is written, he tells us, in the billiards 
room of Balmoral. 


MM 





THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. Sir GODFREY KNELLER 
Hampton Court. 
By gracious permission of His Majesty The King. 


We illustrate the 
“Duchess of St. Albans,” 
which is one of Kneller’s 
““ Beauties” at Hampton 
Court, and the book con- 
tains a most admirable series 
of illustrations, representa- 
tive of the royal treasures at 
the various palaces. The 
general public should find 
this versatile writer’s con- 
tribution to the literature 
of art very entertaining. 

J. G.N. 


MUSIC’S HANDMAID. By 
HARRIET COHEN. (London: 
Faber and Faber). §s. net. 


This little book opens 
with an imaginary dialogue 
between champions of the 
old and new styles of com- 
position in the persons of 
Johannes de Muris and 
Philippe de Vitry in the 
XIVth century. Miss Cohen 
herself carries on the argu- 
ment, treating of discords, 
concords and _ technique. 
Then, after a short Introduc- 
tion, she gives model lessons 
on examples of Elizabethan 
keyboard music, Bach, 
Mozart, Chopin, Brahms, de 
Falla and Bax. In no carping 
spirit I venture to point out 
a few slips. One, unaccount- 
able, classes Jeremiah Clarke, 
born in 1669, with writers 
of “Elizabethan” music. 
“Que diab‘e allait-il faire 
dans cette galére?” On 
page I10 the opus figures 
are mixed; on page I14 
“dominant of F minor” 
should be “ subdominant F 
sharp minor.” Teachers and students will find these 
thoughtful lessons very stimulating, and such slight 
blemishes will be easily remedied in the next edition of 
this delightfully written book. C. K. J. 


THE INN AT THE END OF THE WORLD AND 

OTHER PLAYS OF THE NATIVITY. By 

J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE. (London: Humphrey Milford, 

Oxford University Press.) §s. net. 

Mr. Howard Whitehouse deserves our gratitude for 
publishing the charming Nativity plays he wrote for 
performance by the boys of Bembridge School. “ The 
Inn at the End of the World ” is an intensely sympathetic 
dramatization of the lovely old story. It would be an 
ideal Christmas play for a good choir. P.C. 
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WASHINGTON. Circa 1780. 
(See below.) 


ORIENTAL LOWESTOFT. By J. A. LLoyp Hype. (London: 

B. T. Batsford, Ltd.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

2 gns. net. 

The author is to be congratulated on the result of his 
researches in connection with this porcelain, which has 
enabled him to catalogue many new facts as to its origin, 
manufacture and transport. At the same time it seems 
a pity to have used the word “ Lowestoft ” in his title, 
thereby tending to perpetuate the foolish errors of 
William Chaffers and other experts of last century in 
attributing to the Lowestoft factory porcelain which was 
obviously Chinese. It is true that the name of Lowestoft 
is largely used in the United States in describing this 
porcelain, but most American collectors now know that 
the description is entirely erroneous. It would, therefore, 
have been better to suppress it altogether. His account 
of Ching-te-chen, the ancient place of manufacture of 
Chinese porcelain where the factories are still in existence, 
provides a wonderful description of the methods of manu- 
facture and decoration of the china itself. The book is 
well illustrated, and Plate V gives twelve scenes from 
the British Museum Collection of the various processes 
of manufacture. Plate VI is of considerable interest, 
portraying as it does a group of Queen Anne and 
Georgian silver pieces, while below them are given a 
similar group in porcelain, copied by the Chinese potters 
from the silver specimens. Mr. Hyde illustrates also a 
large number of famous American decoration pieces 
connected with George Washington. Apparently, how- 
ever, he was unaware of the existence of a service bearing 
the arms of Washington, an illustration of a punch bowl 
from which is here given. The book is printed in a 
beautiful type, well and profusely illustrated, and has a 
good index. A. T. T.-C. 


ANTIQUE COLLECTING. By MarGareT ViviAN. (London: 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 

The author of this book, Dr. Margaret Vivian, an 
enthusiastic collector of “ unconsidered trifles,” makes 
her appeal to the novice. According to the publisher’s 
announcement those “ who wish to command authentic 
details from which they can base their own judgment 
can wish for no better guide.” This surely is a 
rash claim to make for any publication dealing with 
subjects where expert practical experience counts to 
the last degree. The authoress herself modifies the 
claim, as her references to West End antique dealers 


testify. For this is what she says: “ Until we have 
acquired sufficient knowledge to distinguish the real 
from the counterfeit it is better to rely on the expert 
wisdom of a trusted dealer. . . . Some people regard 
antique dealers as a community of rogues. My 
experience is that such dealers are rare.” This is, no 
doubt, flattering to West End antique dealers as a whole ; 
but its immediate significance hardly applies to them, 
since (a) they happen not to trade to any extent in the 
bric-a-brac with which the book is mainly concerned, 
and (b) because after her laudation she knocks the key- 
stone out by advising buyers to “ask the dealer to give 
a written guarantee that the article is in its original 
state,” and to make every purchase conditional upon it 
being first appraised as to its suitability at home amidst 
home surroundings. This, mark you! when it is the 
tradesman’s pet aversion to treat with customers with 
no minds of their own. 

The antiques considered of most importance in the 
collecting world, such as paintings, furniture, books, 
silver and Chinese porcelain, are beyond the range of 
the book. The author admits that she knows “ nothing 
whatever ” about furniture, silver and Chinese porcelain, 
and confines herself chiefly to the lesser objects. 
Upon things such as sand pictures, “ devices of the 
human hair,” silhouettes, Baxter prints, et hoc genus 
omne, she certainly is quite interesting, although 
one cannot always agree with her opinions or conclu- 
sions. She has a little to say about many an odd 
thing, and when the end is reached, we have learnt to love 
her, it being all so naive. The book is well illustrated. 

L. 1. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING OF TO-DAY. By ADRIAN 
Bury. (London: The Studio, Ltd. New York: The 
Studio Publications, Inc.). 7s. 6d. in wrappers; 10s. 6d. 
net. in cloth. 


HANDBOOK OF THE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
OF THE FAR EAST in the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities and of Ethnography, British Museum. By 
R. L. Hogpson, C.B. With 20 plates and 260 illustrations. 
(Printed by order of the Trustees, 1937.) 2s. 6d. net. 


WREN. By GerorrREY Wess. Great Lives. (London: 
Duckworth.) 2s. net. 


ANCIENT CHINESE BRONZE MIRRORS. By R. W. 
SWALLow. (Peiping: Henri Vetch.) 12s. 6d. net. 


BRIEF GUIDE TO THE NATIONAL MUSEUMS 
AND GALLERIES OF LONDON. Prefatory Note 
by Right Hon. ViscouNT D’ABERNON, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
F.R.S. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 6d. net. 


JOHN CONSTABLE, 1776-1837: (The World’s Masters 
Series.) (London: The Studio, Ltd. New York: The 
Studio Publications, Inc.) Is. net. 


J. M. W. TURNER, 1775-1851. (The World’s Masters 
Series.) (London: The Studio, Ltd. New York: The 
Studio Publications, Inc.) Is. net. 


THE ART OF THE POTTER. By Dora M. BILLINGTON. 
(The Little Craft Books. Edited by F. V. BURRIDGE.) 
(London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press.) 
6s. net. 

ART AND UNDERSTANDING. By MarcaretT H. BULLEY, 
Author of “‘ Ancient and Medieval Art,” “ Art and Counter- 
feit,” ‘‘ A Simple Guide to Pictures and Painting,” ‘‘ Have 
You Good Taste?” (B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 15s. net. 

COSTUME INDEX. A Subject Index to Plates and to 
Illustrated Text. Edited by ISABEL MONRO and DOROTHY 
E. Coox. (New York: The H. W. Wilson Co.) 
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ART NOTES 


BY THE EDITOR 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY (FIRST NOTICE) 


“ R. BELCHER Does it Again,” runs the head- 
line about this year’s Academy in one of our 
daily papers. Well, he does! This time he 
has even gone one better than last year. He 

has given us two portraits of London types: “‘ Brother 

Petch,” evidently a member of some kind of “Lodge,” 

and “ The Bag,” representing an elderly person of the 

charwoman type occupied in emptying her “ bag” of 
all sorts of good things to eat. These are two excellent 
specimens of Cockney “ society ” beautifully realized. 

So far, good. Mr. Belcher has revealed himself as 
one of the best of those living artists who concern 
themselves with the representation of nature. There is 
a mind behind his eyes ; it is an intelligent one, and an 
entertaining one. Moreover, he has an obedient and a 
skilful hand. Would there were many like him amongst 
those who believe that art is primarily concerned with 
holding a mirror up to nature. Unfortunately there are 
not many, and in this year’s Academy it seems to me 
especially so. Perhaps Harold Knight’s portraiture 
comes next in degree of skilled faithfulness, though he 
lacks the entertaining outlook. Anyway he has four or 
five portraits here with which no one will find fault as 
portraits, although I perceive that a tailor-critic accuses 
him of having omitted the buttonholes of Baron 
Riverdale’s ‘“‘ vest.” However, the cobbler should 
stick to his last . . . and so it does not matter. Or 
does it? Really this is a very great question, for once 
you begin with making “truth to nature” the measure 
of art, you must be consistent, even down to the last 
button or buttonhole. Give way on one point, and you 
cannot logically complain if in the end you are driven 
to admit as legitimate art a picture that offers you only a 
sphere and a cone, or even merely a black spot on a 
white ground. In other words, the most conscientious 
imitator of nature is already an “ abstractionist,” though 
he does not know it. 

Dame Laura Knight had a wonderful chance of 
following in Mr. Belcher’s footsteps with her “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence.” This double portrait comes 
very near to his types, though in this case we have repre- 
sentatives of the learnedly high-minded upper-middle 
class. As a work of art, however, it really will not do. 
But why not? Is it not true to nature? So far as it goes 
—but unfortunately it goes only to the four corners of 
the frame, and there it comes up dead against—art. 
There is no frame in nature. The frame tells us that 
these are not real people at all, but that we are only seeing 
a piece of stained canvas suspended by the frame on the 
wall. What, therefore, matters primarily is this canvas, 
and not what is in unframed nature. If we look at Mr. 
Belcher’s canvases we notice that he has very carefully 
weighed this question. Everything we see on his can- 
vases is carefully governed by balanced proportion, 
and every tone and every colour is not only conscious 
of its neighbour, but also of the part it must play—not in 
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nature—but in the picture. That is not the case with 
Dame Laura’s faithful paintings: this one, and the 
“London Palladium,” a picture representing a wealthy 
young lady attending a show in this music-hall—and 
that is just all it does, in spite of its complicated light 
problems. Much to be preferred is James Gunn’s 
simpler “My Studio and Myself.” This has unity 
and concentration, one of the first conditions of pictorial 
design, but there is a little too much area given 
over to the studio, with the result that the artist 
looks as if he had inadvertently slipped toward the lower 
edge of the frame. 

Now it does not matter what a picture represents, 
but it does very much matter that it should have unity, 
concentration and balance. 

The visitor will be surprised how few pictures here pos- 
sess all these qualities together. I will mention one modest 
little painting amongst the exceptions. Whilst remaining 
essentially “‘ true to nature ” (always subject to the button- 
hole concession aforesaid), it possesses unity, concentra- 
tion and balance in a remarkably high degree; it is 
Margaret Fitton’s “‘ Ironing and Airing.” Probably the 
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artist is not unacquainted with Degas’s ‘‘ Repasseuses,” 
but she has not copied it. It is an extremely satisfying 
little picture, and the satisfaction results from the fact 
that she has confined herself to the pleasures of pure 
vision. There is absolutely nothing in it but what rejoices 
the eye. There is no story, except that which is conveyed 
by the particular handling of paint, of shapes, of colour 
and particularly of tone values. 

And this brings us to another foint. The story that 
a good picture hes to tell is told to the eye in the first 
place ; just as the story a good poem has to tell is to the 
ear in the first place. This does not mean that there 
need be no subject interest, but it does mean that what- 
ever the subject interest, it cannot be a good piece of 
painting if the “‘ poetry ” is not in the paint. It accounts 
for the fact that skill cannot take the place of “ poetry,” 
though poetry may involve a high degree of skill. It 
means that a child may have more feeling for art than an 
artist who has followed “a regularly taught profession.” 
As the late Roger Fry used to say: It is all very difficult ! 
And Constable, whose words: “I hope to show that 
ours is a regularly taught profession ; that it is scientific 
as well as poetic,” are the motto of this show ; Constable, 
I say, broke away entirely from the “ taught profession ” 
in order to teach himself. It is not what he painted, 
but how he painted that constitutes his achievement. 
And so it should be with our contemporaries. 

If we then search this show for the poets, whether 
in prose or in poetry, we shall find them in a lamentable 
minority, and it is this fact which makes this year’s 
Academy seem more than usually dull. 

I will select a few emongst those who seem to me to 
have at least tried to say something other, in paint, than 
what Nature has already told them effortlessly and 
so much better. There is—in the rotation of the 
catalogue—P. H. Padwick’s “ Hastings Beach” (62), 
Oliver Hall’s “‘ A Gloucestershire Lane ” (74); “ Jane, 
daughter of Charles L. Flaccus” (153), by A. K. 
Lawrence; “ Mrs. Gerard Simpson” (166), by Glyn 
Philpot ; the two last named are portraits in which the 
artists have obviously been concerned with more than 
only nature. Then we come to two paintings which 
explain, perhaps, better than anything I have said, 
what I mean by poetic painting. They are Mildred E. 
Eldridge’s “ Against the Frost” (253) and “ Clearing 
the River” (257). Miss Eldridge, as I have remarked 
before, knows that practical sight and pictorial vision 
are two different ways of seeing, and, having an enter- 
taining outlook, she paints accordingly and gives us 
what she got out of Nature, rather than Nature itself. 
One can realize the contrast between practical sight and 
pictorial vision best perhaps by comparing W. B. E. 
Ranken’s “ Spraying the Vines in Provence” (562) 
with Miss Eldridge’s smaller and unpretentious work. 
Mr. Ranken’s subject is unusual. The protection against 
phylloxera is some liquid staining hands and vessels an 
extraordinary blue colour. The picture, extremely 
well done, is one of the best by this artist I have seen : 
it is almost as actual as Nature herself. But where is 
the wall in which this picture will ultimately make its 
tremendous hole; since, of course, “ holism” is the 
purpose of naturalistic art. The point, as it seems to 
me, is the fact that this picture is conceived as an object 
lesson and not as wall decoration; whereas the other 
smaller, slighter and less “‘ accomplished ”’ paintings by 


Miss Eldridge, useless as object lessons, are akin to 
minor poetry. 

Puzzling in this respect is to me a picture by Meredith 
Frampton, the new Associate. It is called “A Game of 
Patience” (170). It is highly finished, extremely meritor- 
ious, and would be photographic in its lack of visible 
handwork but for its odd arrangement of the card table 
in front of which the lady sits. Is this meant to be 
poetry ? Or is it a representation of fact? I do not 
know. If others share my uncertainty then, obviously, 
the artist is at fault. Again J. E. Blair-Leighton paints 
a subject called “‘ Homage” (210). It represents a 
window dresser kneeling before an unclothed dummy. 
So far as I can see the only allusion to foetry of a 
humorous kind is in the title; the picture itself is 
painted as solemnly as if the window dresser were 
kneeling in earnest. On the other hand a picture called 
simply “ Chelsea” (278), and representing a scene on 
Chelsea Bridge, is one of Alfred R. Thomson’s delectable 
humoresques ; the humour being in the painting itself. 
Gerald Brockhurst’s best portrait here is that of “ Miss 
Merle Oberon ” (268), done in this artist’s well-known 
meticulous manner of high metallic finish. Its success 
is, however, due as much, one feels, to the lady’s fascinating 
features and cunningly suitable attire as to the artists’ 
technique, which has let him down badly in his portrait 
of “The Lord Doverdale” (256). Too much art 
knowledge rather than too much labour has served 
W. T. Monnington ill in his composition, “‘ The Lake ” 
(282). It is semi-classical versification without any 
true feeling—or so it seems to m2. 

At this rate I shall not be able to come to the end 
of this notice in the available space. I must content 
myself, therefore, in enumerating the following works 
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amongst the successful poetic inventions. Dulcie 
Lambrick’s ‘“‘ Rust” (315), J. H. Plaistowe’s ‘ Over 
the River ” (316), J. McIntosh Patrick’s “ The Ettrick 
Shepherd ” (363), “Sir Dan Godfrey” (468) by Henry 
Lamb, ‘‘ Summer Evening” by Algernon Newton (471), 
better suited to his temperament than his larger paintings 
here, I think; Lady Patricia Ramsey’s “‘ Crown 
Imperials ” (486), T. C. Dugdale’s “At the Jolly 
Sailor ” (512), ‘‘ Winter Day, Walterswick Farm ” (558) 
by R. O. Dunlop, “ Afternoon Milking” (600) by 
John M. Meade, “ Fun fair” (659) by Steven Spurrier, 
‘“* Lisseweghe”’ (665) by Christopher Perkins, “ Miss 
Anna Neagle” (668) by Cathleen Mann, “ Lillies and 
Shells ” (700) by Billie Waters. 

The reader who takes the trouble to check over 
this list in front of the pictures will have noticed that 
these “poetic inventions” include fortraits which, 
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” 


however, are pictures in their own right, so to speak. 
And, of course, there are other artists which should 
not be overlooked, amongst them Douglas Gray, Ernest 
Jackson, John Keating, Reginald Eves, Neville Lewis 
as portraitists; the veteran Clausen, Stephen Bone, 
James Durden and L. Delissa Joseph as landscape 
painters; Ernest Townsend with his entertaining 
‘“* Carnival Day in Derby.” 

Finally, Reginald Lewis with his rather Jan Gossaert- 
like “‘ Bishop Vesey ” (380) and Gilbert A. Pownall with 
his Van Eyckish “A Breton Cap” (578) are there to 
remind us that there is sufficient talent amongst us 
even now to emulate ‘“‘ Old Masters,” if we were still 
so minded. On the other hand a painter, Arnold 
Knight, who has tried to imitate Seurat’s pointillism 
(353) has successfully copied the formula without 
achieving the effect. 
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CUMBERLAND 
From the Exhibition at Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons, Ltd. 


By P. De WINT 


THE CORONATION EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
PICTURES AT MESSRS. AGNEW’S 


Messrs. Agnew have managed to bring together a 
number of British “Old Masters” of special interest, 
despite the fact that the exhibition does not include paint- 
ings of exceptional importance. Perhaps I should qualify 
this statement because things which do not command 
prices mounting to four, five and even six figures may 
nevertheless possess priceless qualities of their own. I 
do not hesitate to mention as a case very much in point 
an admirable theatrical conversation piece representing 
the great XVII Ith-century comedians, Foote and Weston, 
in a piece called “ Dr. Last.” It is by de Wilde, and so 
instinct with liveliness and humour that one is inclined 
to laugh with the audience dead and buried well nigh 
two centuries ago. I imagine that this priceless little 
picture could be acquired for a price barely amounting 
to three figures. Then there are two or three of De 
Wint’s comparatively rare oil paintings such as would 
hardly have been appreciated by his contemporaries if 
he had allowed them to be seen, but which impress us 
to-day as perhaps his most remarkable work. Cotman, 
too, is represented by a cottage landscape in his best 
manner of handling oil. A _ striking view of the 
Aqueduct at Nimes, a view of Turin and “ Bisham Abbey, 
near Marlow,” maintain, and perhaps even increase one’s 
respect for William Marlowe. Wilson represented by 
several landscapes is most interesting in a very “ blonde ” 
one. (I was allowed to see the exhibition before it was 
hung, so that I have no note of many of the titles.) There 
are some excellent early Gainsborough landscapes, one 
with a sunset and another with a farm cart; and I must 
not forget a surprisingly impressive David Roberts, called 
“On the Via Appia,” quite unlike his usual style— 
avowedly a labour of love, in fact inscribed as a birthday 
present, and probably not intended for exhibition. 
There is, furthermore, a ‘“‘ Child’s Head,” by Lely, 
suggesting Murillo; a good, strong portrait of an artist, 
by Opie; Reynolds’s well-modelled “ Lady de Clifford ” ; 
Gainstorough’s well-known portrait of Christie, the 
auctioneer ; and amongst other portraits a Raeburn of 
“The Rev. Robert Dixon,” which shows his square 
method of blocking in his form more clearly than any 
other of his I can remember. 


CORONATION EXHIBITION : GEMS OF ENGRAVING 
AT MESSRS. SABINS 


These ‘‘ Gems of Engraving,” reinforced as they are 
by the fully descriptive and beautifully illustrated 
catalogue compiled by Mr. V. Philip Sabin, make one 
realize that times have changed for the worse, the much 
worse. 

First of all a few words to the collector of these old 
English colour prints. This exhibition includes some 
of the most beautiful and rarest examples of XVIIIth- 
century engraving and colour printing. Here are, inter 
alia, the famous pair, “Juvenile Retirement” and 
“Children Bathing,” by James Ward, R.A., after John 
Hoppner, R.A. The equally famous “ Cries of London,” 
after Francis Wheatley, R.A., including the Plate I 
of the scarce first issue; and the “ Daughters of Sir 
Thomas Frankland, Bart., by William Ward, A.R.A., 
after Hoppner; and the unforgettable Miss Elizabeth 
Farren, engraved actually by Charles Knight, but so 
to speak, claimed by Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A., after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.; here is the magnificently- 
designed portrait of “ Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton,” 
engraved by J. R. Smith after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A. All in superb states and conditions. Then 
follow a number of celebrated sporting prints, including 
Henry Alken’s originals of the series of seven foxhunting 
subjects engraved by T. Sutherland; the Quorn Hunt, 
a series of eight aquatints in colour engraved by F. C. 
Lewis after Henry Alken, and the Beaufort Hunt by 
W. P. Hodges also after Alken. So I might go on, but 
this will suffice for the connoisseur, who by these prints 
alone will be able to judge the quality of the show. 

I cannot, however, forbear from further comment 
in the hope that by some chance it may somehow, 
somewhere bear fruit. Here are prints, many of them 
engraved by Academicians after pictures by Academicians, 
dealing with topical events and personalities. Elizabeth 
Farren was one of the most celebrated actresses of her 
time. Sir Banastre Tarleton was “in the news” 
through his defeat of Lafayette and Wayne near 
Jamestown, 1781; he returned to England in 1782, 
when this plate was published. Another plate 
commemorates “The British Naval Victors”: Howe, 
Vincent, Duncan of Camperdown and Nelson. Other 
prints here show famous racing men, racing horses and 
racing scenes, all immortalized now in these coveted 
engravings. 

There are equivalents to all these subjects in the 
present day. Why must our best engravers confine 
themselves to their eternal architectural subjects; why 
has no one the enterprise to publish large engravings 
which could be done from the engraver’s own drawings 
if pride prevents him from engraving “after.” Moreover 
why should not an R.A. condescend to paint topical 
subjects. This is Coronation year—now’s the time. I 
invite the exhibitors at the R.A. to visit this show. It 
might give them some ideas, and I do not think Messrs. 
Sabin would object. 

WATER-COLOURS, DRAWINGS, COLLAGES AND 


OBJECTS BY PAUL NASH AT THE REDFERN 
GALLERY 


My feeling is that Paul Nash treats his work with 
more seriousness than it deserves. This, of course, may 
be due entirely to my suspicion of what Kandinsky years 
ago described as der imnere Klang, or of “the sub- 
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conscious,” which the surrealists of to-day have raised 
upon a pinnacle. I cannot rid myself of the humiliating 
consideration that dipsomaniacs experience amazing 
visual hallucinations, and that in fact our inner visions, 
far from being inspirations from on high, may be linked 
ignominiously with indigestion or other physical causes. 
Blake sings of ‘‘ an old man grey” that really was only 
“a thistle across the way.” This, of course, is a per- 
fectly normal trick of association which all enjoy who 
have a quick visual imagination. 

Paul Nash, who is an artist with excellent taste, by 
which I mean that he can arrange lines, silhouettes, 
colours and tones in a manner most pleasing to the eye, 
combines, irrationally it seems to me, both the abnormal 
and the normal activities of visual association in the belief 
that they are necessarily of greater and deeper significance 
than rational reactions. I do not share this view. In 
particular do I think it dangerous when such a thing as 
‘““Landscape of the Megaliths”—one of his most 
successful things in this show—is published for the special 
benefit of the young, as is the case. Other things, such 
as “Inhabited Landscape” or “Sunset at Worth 
Maltravers,”’ or the collages “‘ Self Portrait ” or “‘ Portrait 
of Lunar Hornet” seem to me—well, let us call them 
“junar,” though a near etymological relation of this 
word seems to me more applicable. Our present times 
are so confused, so full of glaring offences against all 
rationality, that artists who, like Paul Nash, have real 
vision, should be the first to encourage once more that 
sapience or reason which alone distinguishes genus homo 
from the rest of the animal world. 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART AT JOHN SPARKS’S 
GALLERIES, 128, MOUNT STREET 

A feature of the trade in Chinese antiques and 
rarities is the growing custom of issuing exhibition 
catalogues that are as learned and precise as museum 
publications. The catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Chinese Bronzes, Pottery and Porcelain recently acquired 
in China and shown for the first time in London by 
Mr. John Sparks is a case in point. It is well printed, 
beautifully illustrated and in many cases so exhaustively 
annotated as to prove useful for reference even to those 
who cannot visit the show, in which, incidentally, Messrs. 
C. T. Loo, of Paris, have a share, consisting of many 
fine examples of Chinese works of art, including early 
ceramics and jades. The show will unfortunately have 
closed officially by the time these lines appear in print, 
but in the hope that perhaps some things may still be 
accessible in the early days of this month, I mention 
just a few items which have impressed me specially. 
There was a bronze wine vessel and cover (Shang-Yin) 
of beautiful shape and lovely patination, and an elegant 
pair of bronze beakers of the same period with an 
unusual feature, the serrated flanges being slightly 
extended beyond the rim. Specially notable amongst the 
sculpture were a small grey sandstone relief of a seated 
Buddha from Lung Men (Wei), a serene Lohan (Yuan) 
and a charming group of three figures—a princess, 
graceful and fine in colour, and two musicians—XVth- 
Century Ming. The pottery included a very unusual 
bird’s head of the late Han period and several T’ang 
horses, one with upraised leg peculiarly spirited, and a 
bellowing camel. Celadon, Yueh, Tzou Chou, Ting 
ware (notably a lovely bowl of fine porcelain, 101) and 


Ying Ching ware (notably here a seated Buddha in fine 
porcelain of the Yuan or Early Ming period) were all 
represented, whilst the later periods also embraced 
admirable specimens of porcelain and jade. 


A TOUR ROUND THE WORLD IN OLD PICTURES 
AND PRINTS, EXHIBITED AT THE PARKER GALLERY 


To describe this exhibition in detail would require 
more space than is at my disposal. Suffice it to say that 
the exhibits take one from Deptford to Westminster, 
from the Isle of Wight to Scotland, from France to 
Turkey, from India to China, from Egypt to the Cape, 
from Canada via South America to the Pacific Ocean, 
and from Greenland to the South Seas. In all of the 
pictures or the prints there is something to interest those 
concerned with any of these regions—their geography 
and their history, quite apart from the esthetical merit 
some of them possess in no inconsiderable degree. To 
give just one or two examples: Here is a colour print 
by R. Havell, published in 1836, showing ‘‘A view of the 
Country and Temporary Erections near the site of the 
Proposed Town”—now Adelaide. Here is an im- 
pressive oil painting signed J. Lynn, 1829, showing 
“The Victory of the English, French and Russian 
Fleets over those of the Turks and Egyptians, Oct. 2oth, 
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The above illustration represents a painting that 
will figure in an important exhibition of paintings, 
pastels and water-colours by the late Henry Tonks, 
which is to be held at Barbizon House from June 4th 
to July 3rd. 
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1827”; and lastly here is a most entertaining series of 
engravings illustrating “ The first Voyage of Sir Thomas 
Cavendish round the World (1586-1588),” engraved by 
Dirk De Bry (1528-1598). 
MODERN FRENCH TAPESTRIES AT MESSRS. REID 
& LEFEVRES 

This exhibition of Madamz2 Paul Cuttoli’s, of Paris, 
collection of modern tapestries was an event of first-rate 
importance so far as the beautiful art of tapestry weavinz 
is concerned. Its importance was unquestionably due to 
the fact that these tapestries in “‘ point de Beauvais ” and 
“Aubusson” varying between 49 and 64 stitches 
to the square centimetre for the latter and 81 stitches 
to the square centimetre for the former, were merely 
considered as examples of craftsmanship quite remarkable. 
They left one in little doubt that they represented the 
original cartoons faithfully, in some cases too faithfully 
perhaps. The cartoonists are George Braque, Raoul 
Dufy, Fernand Leger, Jean Lurcat, Henri Matisse, 
Pablo Picasso, Georges Rouault. So far as tapestry 
design is concerned, Leger, Matisse, Picasso and Dufy 
were quite out of it. They had simply done their own 
typical drawings or paintings. Matisse’s seemed to me 
not even good of his kind. Picasso’s in my view quite 
silly “‘ Inspiration ” was retrieved to some extent by fine 
colour organization. Whether the weavers should claim 
the credit for this I do not know ; probably not. Dufy’s 
gay spirit is, of course, irrepressible, but he could have 
done better. His technique might have approximated the 
craft for which it was destined a little more closely. A 
more important border would have helped. Rouault’s 
natural “ stained glass ” technique leant it itself very well 
to the purpose; so did Braque’s, though one felt the 
original drawing too much in the tapestry. Braque, 
however, is an exquisite colourist, and so these tapestries 
justified themselves beautifully. Nevertheless, in my 
judgment Lurcat reveals himself here as the designer 
par excellence. His ‘‘ Ruisseau,” possibly Chinese in 
conception, admirable though it be, is not as magnificent 
and impressive as his two tapestries “‘ Les Saisons et 
les Arts.” They are mainly harmonies in brown on a 
black ground and clinched by a lovely green. 
These two tapestries are, one feels, major events in the 
applied arts. They have not only authority, but that 
dignity which is, it would seem never lacking even in the 
“‘minorest’’ of Old Masters, but in which the moderns 
are nearly always lacking. Congratulations to Lurcat and 
his interpreters ! 


SHORTER NOTICES 


MESSRS. KNOEDLERS, IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
Galérie Kaete Perls of Paris, held an exhibition of water- 
colours and drawings by Picasso, Utrillo, Dufy and 
Rouault “ For the Young Collector.” So far as I can 
make out, the qualification applies not so much to a 
shortness of years as slenderness of means, none of the 
exhibits being very high-priced. For those who take an 
interest in the evolution of modern art the fifteen drawings 
by Picasso exhibited here were of particular interest. 
Most of them were very early, showing the influence of 
Zuloaga and Toulouse Lautrec and, what is perhaps 
more important still, left one in no doubt that he is, after 
all, at bottom a painter, in spite of his later purely 
intellectual experiments. A study of the painting “ La 


Toilette,” which is here reproduced, confirms this. 
Another interesting discovery was that Utrillo repre- 
sented by a series of quite recent paintings has reached 
a new “ period,” rather lighter in spirit, more calligraphic 
and perhaps more romantic in expression. Dufy water- 
colours are as usual gay and amusing. With Rouault 
represented by early works (from 1908 to 1918) I am less 
in sympathy and unable to judge. 


WHAT ONE NOTICES MOST OF ALL IN SUCH AN EXHIBITION 
of “ Oil Paintings, Old English Landscapes,” as shown 
by Messrs. Vicars,’is the curious discrepancy between 
the prices of these old painters. It would appear, for 
example, that William Shayer’s, sen., “ Rabbit Man ” 
commands 400 guineas, whilst Sydney Cooper’s “ Cattle 
on the Stour” is worth only 40—I prefer the latter 
infinitely. Again, a Patrick Nasmyth “ Near Bentley 
Priory ” is worth 200 guineas, but a little landscape by 
J. B. Pyne only 15. Again I think the Pyne worth very 
much more, and if it com2s to choosing between Leader’s 
“Near Capel Curig, N. Wales,” and a little-known 
painter’s like J. Rathbone’s classical composition, 
“Chepstow Castle,” I much prefer the latter. Yet the 
one, perhaps too cheap, because, after all, there is much 
work in it, at 60 guineas, the other at 25 guineas, seems to 
m=: equally underpriced. At all events, it makes it 
clear that those who are guided by their own taste may 
still pick up bargains—and that, after all, is as it should be. 


CATHLEEN MANN, WHO MODESTLY CONCEALS HER 
social distinction as Marchioness of Queensberry, 
is amongst our best women painters, and her admirable 





DRAWING FOR “LA TOILETTE” By Picasso 
From the Exhibition at Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries 
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COL. ‘TARLETON 


From the Mezzotint Engraving printed in Colours ; exhibited at Messrs. Frank T. Sabin’s Galleries, 
154, New Bond Street, W.1. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


show at the Leicester Gallery confirms this reputation. 
She is above all a portrait painter, like her distinguished 
father, the late Harrington Mann. Her style is free, her 
touch loose, allowing plenty of white ground to “ tell.” 
Moreover, her portraits are conceived as room decorations 
and generally speaking “gay.” Unlike many women, 
she can paint men as the excellent portrait of the late 
R. B. Cunningham Graham shows. So far as women’s 
portraits are concerned, she evidently finds lipstick a 
most useful element in her design. Red lips are to her 
what red caps or red petticoats were to the old land- 
scape painters: they so to speak clinch the composition. 
Mrs. Sweeny, Vera Zorina, illustrated here, “ Marita,” 
and also Anton Dolin may be cited as other examples of 
her best portrait painting. It is also interesting to 
compare her conception of “ Merle Oberon” with 
Brockhurst’s Academy portrait of the lady. “ Flowers 
No. 6” and “ St. James’s Park’ may be mentioned as 
successful efforts in other directions. By way of criticism 
I may be forgiven for saying that she should beware of 
the blue-grey formula as a basis for nearly all colour 
orchestration. The general appearance of the walls 
suggests a danger in that sense. 


THE MIXED EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
paintings at the Leicester Gallery contains a very 
good proportion of pictures worth remembering. I 
single out the following: A typical “ Portrait de 
Femme,” by Modigliani; a fine “Paysage,” by Derain, 
solemn and solid and much easier to appreciate than his 
“Téte de Femme” here; an admirable likeness of 
Lord Conway by Augustus John; a light and pleasing 
still-life, “‘ Pewter,” by Nicholson—I mean Sir William ; 
a lovely colour harmony “ Composition” by Vuillard. 
Comparison of Sickert’s “Camden Town” with his 
follower’s, the late Harold Gilman’s ‘‘ The Chop House ” 
is interesting because it shows how “ colour ” has come 
out of “tone” painting. Sisley, Jongkind, Boudin are 
other high-lights in this show, which also includes a life- 
size sketch portrait of Carolus Duran by Manet and 
another portrait, “ Birdie,” by Augustus John. This is 
an early picture, more restrained in technique and 
mellowed in tone. 

MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S HAD AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION 
of etchings and woodcuts and aquatints in colour, all of 
London views. Particularly attractive here was the 
comparison of Whistler’s etchings—a group of twenty- 
two—with the work of our contemporaries such as 
Muirhead Bone, McBey, Anderson, Rushbury, Dodd and 
others. Considering the tremendous reputation Whistler 
had in his time and the belief held widely owing to his 
teaching and preaching, it is surprising how well the 
moderns who have not followed his technique at all 
hold their own. It turns out, after all, that there is not 
one way of doing the same thing but many. 

In the same galleries Muirhead Bone’s son, Stephen 
Bone, showed a group of water-colours, many of them 
also dealing with the subject of London. “ The Pool of 
London,” ‘‘ St. Paul’s and St. Bride’s, Floodlit,” and 
“Sunlight in the City” demonstrated this artist’s 
pleasant technique and individuality of outlook with 
success. 

COLLECTORS OF RACING PRINTS SHOULD NOT MISS 
the exhibition at Messrs. Arthur Ackermanns. Amongst 
its rarities are the “‘ Set of Four, The Liverpool Great 
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VERA ZORINA 
From the Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 


By CATHLEEN MANN 


National Steeplechase, 1859,” by J. Harris after F. C. 
Turner; the pair of “Epsom Races,” by Smart and 
Hunt, after J. Pollard; and the ‘““ Memnon Winner of 
Great St. Leger, 1825,” by T. Sutherland after J. F. 
Herring. Notable, too, is the amusing ‘“‘ Newton 
Races, 1831,” by C. Hunt, after Chas. Towne. 


WITH COMMENDABLE DISCRIMINATION THE REDFERN 
Gallery has assembled a number of admirable con- 
temporary water-colours and drawings which lovers of 
present-day art should not miss. R. O. Dunlop, 
Christopher Wood, Sickert, Eurich, Paul Nash, Orpen, 
Nevinson, Wilson Steer, Ian Fairweather—the names 
alone of artists who have contributed some of the best 
things here are sufficient indication of its stimulating 
variety. 


CHINESE JADE EXHIBITION 

Messrs. Charles Nott’s, Ltd., 38, Bury Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1, exhibition of Chinese jades and 
other hardstone carvings, opened in May but not closing 
until June 26th, is perhaps the most representative 
show of this branch of Chinese art ever staged in 
London. The specimens of jade are of superb quality, 
and much has been done to assist the student and 
collector by the arrangement of the specimens in the 
catalogue in chronolozical order. The dragon-handled 
ritual libation cup (No. 1) (see colour plate facing p. 315), 
stylised duck incense burner (No. 2), and a large burnt jade 
vase of classic bronze form (No. 6) take pride of place in the 
“‘ Sung” section ; whilst the fish (No. 7), the massive vase 
decorated with entwined hydra and dragon heads (No. 13), 
and massive white jade bowl (No. 14) are of special 
interest in the “ Ming” group. It would be unfair 
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to single out particular pieces among the jades of the 
Ch‘ing Dynasty, for by so doing one would after all 
only be voicing one’s personal preferences. The eight- 
lobed bowl, however, shown before at the recent 
Exhibition of Chinese Art at the Royal Academy and 
here catalogued as No. 152, immediately catches the eye. 
Another important historical type is the dark green 
jade carving of Lung Mii (No. 211), the companion 
figure of which is in the remarkable collection of jades 
formed by the late H. R. Bishop and now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. Another carving 
of exceptional merit is the fine spinach green translucent 
jade bowl (No. 212) which was once housed in the 
world-famed collection of Mr. H. S. Whitaker. Besides 
these, one notices several other historical jades. It is 
worthy of note that this very complete exhibition includes 
several fine specimens which have been worked by the 
present-day Chinese craftsmen ; their type and forms 
are refreshing and inspiring, for it suggests that the 
craft which started on its inevitable circle of decline 
following the close of the Tao-kuang period, is, even 
during the troublous and uncertain years of this decade, 
starting to reclaim the subtlety and charm of ancient 
China. The intricately-carved and well-designed vase 
and cover in exquisite thin white jadeite (No. 202) is 
one of these carvings formerly in the collection of the 
present Emperor Shang Tih of Manchuria. In addition 
there are crystal, lapis lazuli and soapstone carvings, 
as well as some three hundred specimens of jade and 
hardstone not catalogued. The catalogue, with its six 
colour plates and twenty-four half-tone plates fully 
described with readable and interesting allocations, is 
bound to find its place among the books retained by all 
interested in Chinese art. 

MR. FRANK T. SABIN’S EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTER 
pictures under the general title ““Gems of Painting ” 
opened on our day of going to press. It is, however, of 
such importance that it merits a detailed notice which 
will appear in our July number. As the exhibition will 
then still be on view it will not be too late. Meantime, 
we strongly recommend a visit to this interesting 
exhibition. 





LA CATHEDRALE DE SAINT PIERRE 
By Maurice UTRILLO 
From the Exhibition at Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries 





AN EXHIBITION OF. FURNITURE 


The exhibition of furniture at Mr. Frank Partridge’s 
galleries includes not only fine English furniture of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, but a massive English 
silver wine cooler (1704) and a pair of top boots from 
Syston Court, Gloucestershire, traditionally associated 
with Oliver Cromwell. Among oak furniture is a buffet 
dating from James I’s reign, having a splayed upper and 
an open lower stage, enriched with carving and marquetry, 
and a table of the same reign with a semi-octagonal 
folding top and deep frieze carved with scrolls and fitted 
with a central drawer. The piece rests on columnal legs 
mounted on a platform with carved plinth and feet. The 
most brilliant piece in the exhibition is a cabinet of 
“‘ counterfeit tortoiseshell ” on deep rich red japan, on 
which Chinese garden scenes and exotic birds and 
flowers appear. The gilded stand, which dates from 
Charles II’s reign, is a fine example of free pierced 
carving of foliated scroll work; the lower part of the 
human terminal figures forming the legs is dotted with 
acanthus, and deep apron centres on a small standing 
figure. There is a good example of frame-carving of 
the “ Director ” period on a pair of large gilt mirrors, in 
which the frame is boldly carved with scroll work and 
rococo detail, and the cresting centres on a large per- 
forated shell. There is also a remarkable set of walnut 
chairs each having the back and seat covered with 
brilliant needlework by ladies of the Shakerley family, of 
Congleton in Cheshire, attested by a label attached to 
one of the armchairs. The design of the backs centres 
in an allegorical subject, while the seats are worked with a 
medallion from that favourite source of designers, 
Aisop’s fables. X. X. 
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NEWS AND 


A VERY YOUNG MAN, BASIL BEAUMONT, EXHIBITED 
paintings at the Brook Street Galleries. His develop- 
ment seems to me well worth watching. He has a decided 
vision of his own, and what is more, an individual 
technique in which the palette knife and scraping and 
contour emphases play their part. “‘ Heybridge Basin,” 
“Stranded Boat” and ‘“‘ The Marshes of Rye” are 
eminently successful efforts, and amongst the portraits 
“Hilary Wertheim ” also deserves mention, though in 
another one he seems youthfully perverse. 


THE RECENT EXHIBITION OF “HISTORY IN GLASS ” 
arranged by Messrs. Arthur Churchill at their old 
premises in Dover Street, to which we referred in our 
last number, was really a most enterprising venture, 
which we cannot dismiss without a further remark 
although the actual exhibition is closed. No hastily 
gathered assortment, it was carefully arranged and 
displayed, almost every facet of engraving on glass, 
and there were some very great rarities. Amongst them 
was an early baroque goblet of the greatest importance 
whose attribution to Hawley Bishopp is probably correct. 
The catalogue (profusely illustrated) speaks like its 
predecessor of immense pains, and is in fact a document 
of permanent value. 


MR. H. C. FOOT, OF 36, HIGH STREET, OXFORD, 
is holding an exhibition of antiques from June 7th to 
the 19th. The exhibition will include walnut and 
mahogany furniture, pictures, pottery, Sheffield plate, 
old glass, &c. All the specimens, we learn, have been 
chosen more for beauty of line, proportion and colour 
than for elaborateness of ornament or carved enrichment. 
The “ Gainsborough” Chair, here illustrated, figures in 
this exhibition, and we have also much pleasure in 
drawing our readers’ attention to the advertisement 
which appears in this number. We learn also with 
much interest that the shop front and sign for Mr. 
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A “ GAINSBOROUGH” CHAIR. 


From the Exhibition of Antiques by Mr. H. C. Foot, 36, High 
Street, Oxford 


Foot’s discriminating shop was designed by Sir Guy 
Dawber, R.A. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


THIS “‘ CORONATION VISITORS ” NUMBER OF Apollo was 
devised especially to interest those of our readers who have 
come to London for the Coronation of the King and 
Queen. It contains four articles dealing with our public 
art treasures: the recently opened Maritime Museum 
at Greenwich ; the Constable Centenary Exhibition at 
the Tate Gallery—in connection with which Sir Evan 
Charteris has summed up the significance of one of our 
greatest painters ; the British Museum and the Wallace 
Collection. 


THE CONSTABLE EXHIBITION AT THE TATE GALLERY 
gives an opportunity never likely to recur of forming 
a final judgment of Constable’s contribution to the 
glory of English landscape painting. We hope none 
of our visitors will neglect this chance. 


“* QUR NATIONAL TREASURE HOUSES”? COMMENCES A 
series which we hope to continue and to extend to other 
national collections, such as those at Edinburgh, and—if we 
may be forgiven the temerity—including also of Dublin, 
as well as the municipal collections in the provinces. 


AT THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY A SMALL 
exhibition, chiefly drawings and sculpture, illustrating 
the last hundred years of our national history has been 
opened in Rooms 16 and 21, on the first floor. 


THE ONLY KNOWN FLOWERPIECE BY ONE OF THE 
greatest painters of still-life, Chardin, shown at the 
Exhibition of French Art at Burlington House in 1932, 
was recently acquired from Messrs. Wildenstein & Co. 
by the Scottish National Gallery. 


WE MUST CONFINE OURSELVES HERE TO JUST ONE 
comment. It concerns the “ Left” Exhibition to which 
we referred in our last number. This show, which we 
have since been invited to view, was organized by the 
Artists’ International Association, and a very stimulating 
show it was; but “‘ Peace, Democracy and Cultural 
Development,” its slogan, had nothing, or at least very 
very little to do with its merits—as we surmised. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 

FRONTISPIECE 

See note on Mr. Charles Nott’s Exhibition, page 365 
POT-POURRI BOWL 

See Wallace Collection. Page 330 
“ERMINIA AND THE SHEPHERDS’”’ 

See “A Problem of Identity.” Page 334 
LT.-COL. TARLETON 

Mezzotint by J. R. Smith after Joshua Reynolds. 
See note on Messrs. Sabin’s Exhibition, page 360 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES AND PRINTS - 


FURNITURE + PORCELAIN 


AND POTTERY -<- SILVER -+ OBJETS D’ART 





ROSES IN A GLASS 

H. FANTIN-LATOUR, 1886 
From the collection of Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth, Bart. (decd.) 
To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on Fune 25th 


13} in. by 16} in. 


S the Coronation season progresses, more and more 
A important collections are coming on to the market, and 
the June sales promise to be of great interest for collectors 

of all classes of antiques and works of art. 


THE COLLECTION OF SIR_ R. LEICESTER 
HARMSWORTH, BART. (DECEASED) 

A portion of the important collection of antique furniture 
and pictures, formed over a number of years by the late Sir R. 
Leicester Harmsworth, is to be sold by Messrs. CHRISTIE, 
Manson & Woops on June 23rd, 24th and 25th. The pictures, 
which include twenty works by Fantin-Latour, are to be sold 
on June 25th; and the English and French furniture, to be 
sold on June 23rd and 24th, includes a Chippendale mahogany 
tray-top table, 31 in. wide (see illustration); a Chippendale 
mahogany oval wine cooler, 35 in. wide; a Chippendale 
mahogany pole fire screen, 53 in. high; a William and Mary 
mulberry wood bureau, 39 in. wide by 89 in. high (see illus- 
tration); a Sheraton mahogany oval pedestal writing table, 
6 ft. 2in. long; a pair of William and Mary walnut stools, 
16 in. diameter; a William and Mary upright walnut settee, 
46 in. wide; a set of four George II walnut chairs; an Adam 
marquetry commode, 46 in. wide ; an Adam marquetry commode, 
454 in. wide, from the collection of Viscount Leverhulme, 
illustrated in Percy Macquoid and Ralph Edwards’s “Dictionary 
of English Furniture,” Vol. II, p. 140, Fig. 22 ; an early English 
oak table, 10 ft. 3 in. long, XVIth century ; a Louis XV marquetry 
bureau, s1in. wide; a Louis XV marquetry encoignure, 
stamped ‘“ Dufour M. E.,”’ 24in. wide; and an Italian oak 
cabinet, 3 ft. 9 in. wide, XVIIth century. Also in the collection, 
and to be sold on the 23rd, are a number of panels of Old English 
needlework and needlework pictures; and twelve clocks, 
including an Old English Act of Parliament clock, 54 in. high, 
the movement by Brysom, London, and an Adam bracket clock, 
26 in. high, the movement by Handley & Moore, London. 

THE PAPERS OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. P. 
MOULTON-BARRETT (DECEASED 

On June 7th Messrs. SoTHEBY & Co. are selling the papers 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Harry Peyton Moulton-Barrett, deceased, 
nephew of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, which, preserved by 
George and Arabel Barrett, brother and sister of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, form the most important collection of Browning 
material offered for sale since the dispersal of Robert Browning’s 


own collection in 1913. They comprise chiefly a series of one 
hundred and eleven letters from Mrs. Browning to Arabel 
Barrett; a series of fifty-seven to George Barrett; another 
series of one hundred and twenty-six to her friend Mrs. Sophia 
May Eckley, together with a large correspondence (much of it 
dating from her childhood days) ; and a number of early 
manuscripts left behind on September 19th, 1846, the day of 
her romantic flight from 50, Wimpole Street. All the letters 
from Mrs. Browning and from Robert Browning and many 
of the manuscripts have never been published. 


THE AIRTHREY TREASURES 

On June roth Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. are selling the 
Airthrey treasures, which include the famous Renaissance gold 
globe cup, circa 1555-1565 : this unique example of Renaissance 
work is probably the finest and most beautiful example of 
XVIth-century secular gold work in existence to-day; the 
only object in any way comparable at present recorded being 
the Pierpont Morgan celestial globe, at present tentatively 
ascribed to Urban Schneeweis, of Dresden, and now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; also in the sale is a 
superb mother-o’-pearl dish with silver mounts—Brussels or 
The Hague, circa 1590-1620—diameter 26} in., marks a crowned 
lion in a shield; others unidentified, including a maker’s mark 
clearly repeated on the “ print’; a small mother-o’-pearl dish 
with silver mounts, Low Countries, circa 1590-1615, diameter 
10} in., marks, two—unidentified ; a large agate casket, probably 
French, circa 1730-1760; a fine quality bronze-gilt horse, 
probably North German, late XVIth century, judged by its 
approximate period and the heraldry the horse was probably 
at one time surmounted by a figure of Eric XIV of Sweden ; 
a superb silver-gilt chalice bearing the Arms of Baron Wuytiers 
of Utrecht, apparently the Hague, 1660; height 12 in., 
weight 35 0z., marks difficult to decipher on edge of foot, 
apparently X date letter for 1660; a copper-gilt cup and cover, 
circa 1§90 ; and a tigerware jug by Thomas Matthew, Barnstaple, 
circa 1§70. 
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CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY TRAY-TOP TABLE 
31 in. wide 
From the collection of Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth, Bart. (decd.) 
To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on Fune 23rd 
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ANTIQUITIES AND NATIVE ART 

On June gth Messrs. SoTHEBY & Co. are selling Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Indian and South American antiques, native 
art, &c., which includes an important glass bowl of coralline 
glass, Roman period, 4}in. diameter; a bronze statuette, 
portrait of Alexander the Great, 3} in. high; a marble water 
stand with trough in front, 12 in. high, 10} in. wide, and including 
trough, 18 in. long, Saracenic, XIIIth century, brought from 
Egypt; an important standing figure of a Bodhisattva, 7} in. 
high, Greco-Buddhist; an Arab tall beaker, 62 in., XIVth 
century ; anda fine silver filigree mask of a Zapotec chieftain 4} in. 

OLD ENGLISH SILVER 

On June 11th Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops are 
selling Old English silver, which includes a pair of Charles II 
rat-tailed spoons with trifid tops (1677), maker’s mark I.K., 
rosette below ; a George I small circular sweetmeat dish, 4} in. 
diameter (1718), probably by William Penstone ; a two-handled 
oval tray, 22} in. long, by Digby Scott and Benjamin Smith 
(1803) ; a pair of two-handled vase-shaped wine coolers, 10} in. 
high, by John Parker and Edward Wakelin (1763); and a 
George I plain circular dish, 8 in. diameter, by John Mitchellsone, 
Edinburgh (1726), assay master Edward Penman. 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 

On June 11th Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops are 
selling pictures by Old Masters, which include “‘ Saint Jerome 
at his Devotions in the Desert,” by Pietro Da Cortona, on 
copper, oval, 17in. by 14in.; “ Portrait of Lady Anne 
Fenhoulet,”’ wife of Peter Fenhoulet, knighted September, 1761, 
one of the exempts of His Majesty’s Yeoman of the Guard, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., 29in. by 24in.; ‘‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi,”’ by Rembrandt, 47} in. by 40} in.; “‘ The 
Madonna, in red robes, caressing the Infant Saviour,’’ by Andrea 
Del Sarto, on panel, 24 in. by 18 in.; “ Portrait of a Lady and 
Sleeping Child,” by Geerge Romney, 29in. by 24} in.; 
“A Farmstead,” by George Morland, 19 in. by 25} in. ; 
“* Portrait of Don Gaspar de Guzman, Conde Duque D’Olivarez,”’ 
by Velazquez, 27 in. by 23}in.; “‘ The Tiber,” by Richard 
Wilson, R.A.: a view of the wooded banks of the river with 
three figures in the foreground near some tall trees, a towered 
building beyond with a distant view over the river with the 
castle of San Angelo and St. Peter’s, sunset, 38 in. by 54 in. 
The drawings include works by Rowlandson, Gainsborough, 
Alken, Fra Paolino, and Rosa!ba. 

EDWARDS & SONS 

As Messrs. Edwards & Sons are movingto fresh galleries, on 
June 8th and 9th Messrs. ARBER, RUTTER, WAGHORN AND BROWN 
are selling at 14, Berkeley Square their entire stock not sold before 


that date, which consists of XVIIIth century pieces of furniture of 


all types both in walnut and mahogany, together with a few earlier 
pieces in oak and walnut ; English and Irish glass, English and 
Chinese porcelain, pictures, prints, carpets and rugs, and tapestries, 
of which we illustrate one of a pair of Brussels tapestries from 
the State dining-room at Stowe House. These were woven for 





ONE OF A PAIR OF BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES from 
the State Dining Room at Stowe House 
The property of Edwards & Sons 
To be sold by Arber, Rutter, Waghorn & Brown on Fune 8th and gtk 
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PAIR OF FAMILLE VERTE K‘ANG HSI VASES AND 
A YUNG CHENG FAMILLE ROSE VASE 
From the collection of W. E. Van Henkolom, Esq. (decd.), of 
Amsterdam 
To be sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on Fune 16th and 17th 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos in the early XVIIth 
century, and they depict the Triumph of Bacchus, 15 ft. 4 in. 
by 11 ft. 8in., and the Triumph of Mats, 14 ft. 10 in. by 11 ft. 

7 in. 
CONTINENTAL AUCTIONS 
JuLtus BOHLER, of Munich, advises us that it has been 
necessary to postpone the sale of objects of art and old pictures, 
the property of the State Museums of Berlin, which they are 
holding in conjunction with RUDOLPH LeEPKE, of Berlin, from 
June Ist and 2nd to June gth and roth. 


The great gathering in this country of visitors from all parts 
of the world to participate in the Coronation celebrations has, 
naturally, increased very considerably the attendance at the 
auction salerooms, and the high prices obtained after keen 
bidding reflects the wave of prosperity that is apparent in the 
whole of the art world. 

THE ROTHSCHILD COLLECTION 

At the sale of the Rothschild Collection at 148, Piccadilly, 
by Messrs. SoTHEBY & Co. on April 19th and three following 
days, which realized a total of £85,231, Jan van der Heyden’s 

‘A View in Cologne,” signed and dated 1694, the figures by 
Eglon van der Neer, 12} in. by 16in., realized £1,300; “A 
Dutch Courtyard,” 18} in. by 16}in., by Pieter de Hooch, 
£1,750; Gabriel Metsu’s “ A Woman C leaning Fish,” 12 in. by 
10} in., £2,800; ‘* Calm Sea with Shipping,” by William van 
de Velde, jun., 19} in. by 17} in., £2,100 ; a massive jade carving 
cf a buffalo, 10} in., Ming dynasty, £560; a superb Murano 
blue glass armorial goblet, 7} in., circa 1500, £200; an Arab 
glass bottle, 16} in., £480 ; a fine boxwood figure of St. Sebastian, 
the right heel restored, finely patinated, 16} in., German, XVIIth 
century, £180 ; a fine ivory beaker by Christof Angermain, 7} in., 
XVIIth century, £200 ; a rare Saint Porchaire faience “‘ Biberon ” 
(Henri II ware), 11} in., restored, £600; a fine Louis XV 
marqueterie bureau de dame, signed C. Wolff, M.E., 2 ft. 8 in. 
wide, £1,025. Ch.istophe Wolff was made master on December 
roth, 1755. An exceptionally fine XVIIth century Italian rock 
crystal chandelier, inscribed at the base “‘ F. Rinnadi, F.A.D., 
1648, Milano,” 3 ft. 1o in. high, £340; a fine Louis XV gilt- 
bronze chandelier, by Benoist Giraud, Paris, 3 ft. high, £1,200 ; 
a fine Hepplewhite mahogany Carlton House writing table, 
5 ft. 4in. long, £340; a superb early Louis XIV centre table, 
2 ft. 8 in. wide, £670; a fine Augsburg clock, 2 ft. high, £620 ; 
a Louis XVI Console-Etagere table, by M. Carlin, £270; a set 
of three gobelins tapestries, £950 ; a Louis XV commode in the 
style of Cressent, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, £3,100; a pair of gobelins 
tapestry portieres, 7 ft. 1 in. wide by 9 ft. 6in. high, £1,300; a 
Louis XV rosewood and tulipwood bureau table, by B. Durand, 
M.E., 3 ft. 3 in. wide by 6 ft. 6in. long, £1,050; a superb pair 
of Louis XV marqueteri¢e commodes, by Jacques Dubois, M.E., 
signed, 4 ft. 3 in., £1,750; and the Carlin secretaire | illustrated 
in colour in the ‘April issu2 of Apollo), £8,090. 
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ROSES IN A GLASS BOWL 

H. FANTIN-LATOUR, 1884 
From the collection of Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth, Bart. (decd.) 
To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on Fune 25th 


14} in. by 18 in. 


SILVER 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on April 14th was 
sold a collection of silver from various sources, and a pair of 
shallow two-handled oval entrée dishes and covers with reeded 
rims and handles, 12 in. long, by Edward Fennell, 1791, fetched 
£67 1os.; a plain circular salver on four beaded feet, with 
waved border, decorated with two tands of beading, 14} in. 
diameter, by John Crouch and Thomas Hannam, 1780, 
£48 13s. 6d. ; a Commonwealth small plain wine cup, on circular 
foot, with reeded border and baluster stem, with plain U-shaped 
bowl, 4) in. high, 1650, maker’s mark “‘ D.G.,” an anchor 
between, £62 2s.; and an Elizabethan spoon, with Maidenhead 
top, 1595, maker’s mark T over a crescent, £68. At Messrs. 
SoTHeBy & Co.’s on April 15th and 16th was sold the collection 
of XVIth and XVIIth century Provincial silver spoons, incorpor- 
ating practically the entire collection left by the late H. D. Ellis, 
Esq., which realized a total of £5,227. An exceedingly fine 
Lion Sejant bearing the rose crowned in the bowl. This mark 
is repeated on the stem where the finial joins. The other 
marks on the stem are the Norwich Castle over the lion, a date- 
letter N, similar to that shown in Jackson for 1636, and a maker’s 
mark, possibly “I. S.,” fetched £110; this most important 
spoon is at present the only known lion sejant which can 
definitely be ascribed to Norwich. It is marked in the same 
way as an exceedingly beautiful spoon with a Virgin and Child 
finial from which Sir Charles Jackson took the Norwich date- 
letter M for 1635. Both these spoons would appear to be 
very much earlier than the date to which Sir Charles Jackson 
ascribes their marks. A fine seal top, circa 1600, marked with 
an escallop in the bowl and thrice on the stem, £46; a fine 
small seal top, circa 1590, the town Arms of Lewes, £66; a lion 
sejant, circa 1580, bearing in the bowl a cinqfoil and on the 
stem the maker’s mark, “‘ W. Caldcot,” £58; and a remarkable 
pair of small maidenheads, circa 1580, with the X crowned 
in the bowl, stamped C. Eston, £115. At Messrs. CHRISTIE, 
MANSON & Woops on April 29th a Charles II two-handled 
porringer, 4 in. high, 1676, maker’s mark “ I. S.” in monogram, 
probably for John Sutton, realized £33 12s.; and a Charles II 
two-handled shallow sweetmeat dish, of circular form, §4 in. 
diameter, 1671, maker’s mark “ R. D.,” a rosette below, £68 §s. 
At the same rooms on May sth was sold a collection from 
various sources, which realized a total of £17,272 18s. 3d.; 
a pair of ~ pear-shaped ewers, each on circular moulded 
foot, 7} in. high, by William Cripps, 1757, engraved beneath 
the bases with the inscription : The Gift of Mrs. Catherine 
Wynne Spinster, 1758,” and engraved with the Arms of Wynne 
impaling Eyton, for Robert Wynne, of Garthewin, who married, 
secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Eyton, of Leeswood, 
Flintshire, realized £216; a George II punch bowl, on circular 
moulded foot, 9} in. diameter, by Humphrey Payne, 1743, 
engraved beneath the base with the inscription: ‘“ The Gift 
of Mrs. Eliz. Austen, 1744,”’ £373 7s. 7d.; a William III ewer 
and cover, 9}in. high, by Joseph Sheene, 1698, £205 8s.; 


a George I plain octagon tea-pot, of globular form, 1722, maker’s 
mark “‘ BV,” star below (unrecorded in Jackson), £256 18s. ; 
a George II spherical tea kettle, by Paul Crespin, 1731, 
£546 17s. 6d.; forty-eight George II circular dinner plates, 
with shaped gadrooned borders, engraved with a coat-of-arms, 
9} in. diameter, by Edward Wakelin, 1739, £420 9s.; a William 
and Mary ewer, 9} in. high, by Anthony Nelme, 1694, £542 17s. ; 
a Charles II plain tankard and cover, 7}in. high, Norwich, 
circa 1670, maker’s mark “AH,” conjoined, probably for 
Arthur Heaslewood, £438 1s. 6d. ; a pair of William III firedogs, 
21 in. high, by Benjamin Pyne, 1697, £600; a James I circular 
tazza, 9 in. diameter, 1619, maker’s mark “ C. B.”’ in monogram, 
£844 12s. 6d.; a George II large Treasury inkstand, 15} in. by 
74in., by Paul de Lamerie, 1733, £1,183 7s.: the inkstand is 
traditionally held to have originally belonged to Sir Robert 
Walpole and was a gift from him to Peter Burrell (1692-1756), 
ef Langley Park, Beckenham, Sub-Governor of the South Sea 
Company and Director of the Bank of England, referred to by 
Horace Walpole as ** Old Peter Burrell, who was attached to my 
father ”’; a Charles II cup and cover, 9} in. high, 1666, maker’s 
mark “ W. W.,”’ a fleur-de-lis below, / ~ hog there is little doubt 
that this cup is unique, no cup of similar form and date being 
recorded by the well-known authorities; and an Elizabethan 
parcel- gilt tankard and cover, 7} in. high, 1587, maker’s mark 
” in monogram, weight 18 oz. 10 dwt., £1,950. 


FURNITURE 
ENGLISH 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on April 15th a set 
of four William III walnut chairs realized £231 ; a suite of early 
Georgian walnut furniture consisting of a settee, sft. wide, 
two armchairs, and four chairs, £262 Ios. ; a set of five Chippen- 
dale mahogany chairs and two armchairs, £157 10s.; a pair of 
Chippendale mahogany cabinets, 9 ft. 2in. high by 4 ft. 3 in. 
wide, £199 10s.; a pair of Chippendale mahogany armchairs, 
£168; and a fine Chippendale mahogany settee, 52 in. wide, 
£1,517 10s. At the same rooms on April 27th, when the collection 
of Edward Hudson, Esq. (deceased) was sold, a set of six George 
III chairs and one armchair fetched £152 5s. ; and a Charles II 
lacquer cabinet, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, £210. At Messrs. SOTHEBY and 
Co.’s on April 30th, a Charles II black lacquer cabinet, 6 ft. 6 in. 
high by 3 ft. 2 in. wide, fetched £98; a set of six Chippendale 
mahogany chairs, £95; a set of eight mahogany Hepplewhite 
armchairs, £310 ; a XVIIth century oak refectory table, 8 ft. 6 in. 
by 2 ft. 9in., £110; a walnut refectory table of XVIIth century 
design, 7 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft., £145; and a late XVIIIth century 
satinwood secretaire, 2 ft. 10 in. wide by § ft. high, £80. 





WILLIAM AND MARY MULBERRY WOOD BUREAU 
39 in. wide, 7 ft. 5 in. high 

From the collection of Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth, Bart. (decd.). 

To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on Fune 23rd 
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FRENCH 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on April 15th, a 
Louis XV marquetry table, 12} in. wide, fetched £94 Ios.; a 
Louis XV marquetry oval table, 21} in. wide, {199 10s.; a 
Louis XVI writing table, soin. wide, £567; a Louis XVI 
toilet table, 225 in. wide, £65 2s. ; a Louis XV Kingwood upright 
secretaire, 42 in. high by 29 in. wide, £199 10s. ; and a Louis XV 
parquetry toilet table, 18 in. wide, £231. At Messrs. SOTHEBY 
and Co.’s on April 30th, a very fine Louis XVI bureau de dame 
in tulipwood, signed “C. Topino M.E.” 1ft. loin. wide, 
realized £75; Charles Topino was made Master in 1773, and 
was famous for his small tables ornamented with marquetry. 


PORCELAIN AND POTTERY 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on April 15th a set 
of three famille rose vases and covers and two beakers, the vases 
174 in. high, the beakers 13} in. high, Ch‘ien Lung, realized 
£309 15s.; a set of three famille rose mandarin jars and covers, 
§2 in. high, Ch‘ien Lung, £294; and a pair of famille rose large 
jars and covers, 34} in. high, Ch‘ien Lung, £210. At Messrs. 
SoTHEBY & Co.’s on April 30th, a pair of important Meissen 
porcelain figures of jays, by Kandler, 16in., realized £290; 
a pair of fine Louis XV ormolu-mounted beakers of blue porcelain, 
13 in., £120; and a fine enamelled biscuit bowl, 6} in., K‘ang 
Hsi, £60. 

ARMOUR AND WEAPONS 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co.’s sale of armour and weapons on 
April 15th, the helm of Henry VI, King of England, was sold 
privately to the Dean of Windsor for preservation in St. George’s 
Chapel, through the munificence of a private donor. This helm 
formed part of the funeral achievements of Henry VI, which were 
suspended over his effigy and tomb-chest, covering the site of 
his grave, where his remains are still buried, in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. In the same sale a pair of palettes, of bright 
steel, each circular with the centre projecting, German, circa 
1500, 5} in. diameter, fetched £64; a fine demi-chanfron with 
the original short ear-pieces, German, probably Nuremberg, 
circa 1550, £1853; a very rare Gothic quarrel quiver, or quiver 
for holding cross-bow bolts, used for hunting, German, XVth 
century, 18 in. high, £215; a fine XVIth century vamplate for 
a tilting lance, by Wilhelm von Worms, Nuremberg, circa 1545-50, 
10} in. diameter, £290; a pair of a half suit of engraved and 
gilded parade armour, £1,000. This suit is in bright steel with 
bands and devices richly engraved and damascened in gold, and 
comprises the helmet of armlet form with roped comb, the 
breastplate with pronounced tapul, the pauldrons, the rerebraces, 
elbow cop and vambraces ; these come from a royal collection, 
and are particularly fine examples of the work of a German 
armourer, probably being that of Kunz Lochner, circa 1550, 
Nuremberg ; and a very fine quality swept-hilt rapier, Spanish, 
circa 1§60, 3 ft. 11 in. long, £220. At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON 
and Woops on April 2oth a pair of flint-lock duelling pistols, by 
le Page, Paris, said to have been the property of the Emperor 
Napoleon I, fetched £92 8s.; a fine XVIIth century Highland 
flint-lock pistol, the steel stock with a ram’s horn butt, with 
picker, upon the lock plate inscribed ‘‘ John Campbell, Doune,”’ 
£56 14s.; and a fine brigantine, Italian, early XVIth century, 
£48 6s. 





ONE OF A PAIR OF CARVED AND GILT PINE 
CHIPPENDALE SIDE TABLES with marble tops 


6 ft. long by 2 ft. 11 in. deep by 2 ft. 11 in. high 
The property of Edwards & Sons 
To be sold by Arber, Rutter, Waghorn & Brown, on June 8th and 9th 
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SALEROOM 


LOUIS XV GOLD CUP 
AND COVER 
By P. METAYER, 1754 
10} in. high 
The property of Princess de la 
Tour d’ Auvergne Lauruais. From 
the collection of Baron Karl 
Mayer de Rothschild 


To be sold by Messrs. Sotheby & 
Co. on Fune 1oth 





GLASS 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on April 22nd a 
Williamite glass goblet, the bowl engraved with an equestrian 
portrait of King William II, bordered by foliage, and on the 
reverse the inscription “‘ To the Gloreous, Pious, and Immortal 
memory of the great and good King William who freed us from 
Pope and Popery, craven and slavery, brass money and wooden 
shoes and he who refuses this toast may be damned, crammed 
and rammed down the great gun of Athlone,” 7} in. high, 
fetched £152 5s.; a Jacobite goblet, the bowl engraved with a 
bust portrait of Prince Edward Stuart enclosed in an oval 
medallion, with the thistle and rose on either side; the reverse 
engraved with the inscription ‘‘ O’er this loved form let every 
British Breast with conscious joy its Gratitude attest and hail yr. 
Prince in whom yr. Nation’s blest,” 7? in. high, £152 5s.; and 
a pair of Old English glass bowls and covers, 13} in. high, £44 2s. 
At the same rooms on April 26th, when was sold the second 
portion of the collection formed by the late George F. Berney, 
Esq., a goblet, the double ogee bowl on baluster tear-drop stem, 
and circular folded foot, 8 in. high, fetched £38; a large goblet, 
the trumpet bowl on ringed and knop baluster stem, inset with a 
coin of George I dated 1715, on circular, domed and folded 
foot, 102 in. high, £44; a Jacobite wine glass, 6} in. high, £32 ; 
a Williamite wine glass, the bell bowl engraved with a leaf 
festoon and “ The Glorios memory of King William,” on plain 
stem and circular folded foot, 6} in. high, £36; and a pair of 
taper sticks, 6} in. high, £23. At the same rooms on April 27th, 
from the Hudson Collection, a pair of cut-glass candelabra, 
2 ft. 4in. high, fetched £147; and a cut glass candelabrum, 
27 in. high, £48 6s. At Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co.’s on April 30th, 
a Williamite portrait glass, the bowl engraved with an equestrian 
portrait of the King below a ribbon label bearing the legend 
“The Glorious Memory of King William the III,” 63 in., 
realized £29. 

SILVER AND SILVER-GILT 


On April 26th and two following days Messrs. SOTHEBY and 
Co. sold the celebrated collection of silver and silver-gilt removed 
from 148, Piccadilly, and a set of twelve salts, 6} in. high, and 
twelve spoons matching, London, 1817, fetched £379 §s.; the 
Strassburg crystal and gilt double cup, 15 in. high, £2,000; a 
fine early tankard, parcel-gilt, German, second half of the XVIth 
century, £350; the Weingarten greyhound cup, £750; a pair 
of salts, silver-gilt, German, perhaps XVIIth century, £3€0; an 
extremely fine tall standing cup and cover, German, circa 1580, 
£1,550; the Augsburg Diana, £800; the celebrated painted 
ostrich egg-cup, 21 in. high, Leipzig, by Elias Geier, Meister, 
1589, £2,900; and the Christoph Jamnitzer globe, £2,700. 





HERALDIC 






ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 
full description and a Photograph or Drawing, or, in th: case of silver, a careful rubbing. 
ARTICLE 


ORIGINAL BE SENT. 





C. 58. CHINESE PORCELAIN TEA CADDY, circa 1775.— 
This is a most interesting item as it formed part of a tea service 
made about 1775 for Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. (1723-1792). 
4 similar caddy is in the Museum at Dr. Johnson’s House in 
Gough Square, London, E.C., presented by Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth. 


The cypher in the centre of the decoration contains every letter in 
‘* Sir Joshua Reynolds.”” He was the founder in 1764 of the 
Literary Club to give, as he said, to Dr. Johnson unlimited 
opportunities of talking. Sir Joshua is famous, of course, as 
the greatest portrait painter that England has produced, and was 
buried in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


C.s9. ARMS ON ANONYMOUS BOOKPLATE, circa 
1820.—Arms: Argent on a fess azure between two cotises 
engrailed sable three crescents of the field, in chief two lions 
respecting each other gules supporting an anchor erect proper, 
on a canton gules the badge of the Order of St. Ferdinand of 
Merit of Sicily also proper, the whole surrounded by the ribbon 
and motto of the Order of the Bath, “‘ Tria juncta in uno ” with 
pendent badge of that Order. Crest: Out of a naval crown or a 
buck’s head quarterly argent and proper attired gules. Motto: 
** Virtute ad astra.” 


This is evidently the bookplate of Captain Sir Thomas Staines, 
R.N., K.C.B., of Dent de Lion, Margate, Co. Kent, to whom 
these Arms were personally granted in 1816. He was born in 
1776, and served on H.M.S. “ Foudroyant”’ under Nelson in 
1805. In June, 1809, when in command of the “ Cyane ” 
frigate he became engaged with the French frigate ‘‘ Ceres ” 
proceeding to Naples with a corvette and twenty gunboats. In 
this action, though greatly inferior in force, he behaved with great 
gallantry, losing his left arm at the shoulder. He was knighted 
on December 6th the same year, and received permission to wear 
the Order of St. Ferdinand of Merit conferred upon him by the 
King of Sicily. In September, 1813, while in command of the 
‘** Briton ” frigate, he accidentally struck Pitcairn Island, and sent 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo.” 





to England the first information received about that refuge of 
the mutineers of the “ Bounty.”” On January 2nd, 1815, he was 
nominated a K.C.B., and died at Margate on July 13th, 1830, 
having married in May, 1819, Sarah, youngest daughter of 
Robert Tournay Bargrave, of Eastry Court, Co. Kent. 


C.60. ARMS ON SILVER TUREEN AND COVER BY 
PAUL DE LAMERIE, 1738.—Arms: Sable a falcon seizing 
a duck argent, on a chief or a cross botonnée argent, Madden ; 
impaling azure a lion rampant argent within a border engrailed 
or, Creighton. Crest: A falcon rising or, holding in the beak a 
cross crosslet fitchée, also gules. Motto: “‘ Fortior qui se 
vincit.”’ 


Edward Madden, of Spring Grove, Co. Fermanagh, J.P. and 
High Sheriff of that county 1766, married May 21st, 1766, 
Charlotte Creighton, second daughter of Abraham, first Lord 
Erne, and died in 1790, his will being proved July 23rd, 1790. 


C.61. ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN 
KHANG-HSI PERIOD, circa 1720.—Arms: Argent a saltire 
azure, Yorke; impaling, sable a chevron between three stags 
attirés argent, Cocks. Crest: A monkey’s head erased proper. 


TANKARD, 


Part of a dinner service made for Philip Yorke, subsequently 
created Earl of Hardwicke and Viscount Royston, April 2nd, 
1754. He was born at Dover, December Ist, 1690, and became 
a Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn, 1715 ; Bencher, 1724; and 
Solicitor-General in 1720-4; knighted June 11th, 1720; 
Attorney-General, 1723-33 ; Privy Councillor, 1733 ; and Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, 1733-7. He was Speaker of the 
House of Lords, 1734, and became Lord Chancellor in February, 
1736-7; LL.D. Cambridge, F.S.A., and F.R.S. He died 
March 6th, 1764, having married, May 16th, 1719, Margaret, 
daughter of Charles Cocks, of Worcester. 


Note.—The Yorke family, having objected to his use of the 
monkey crest and undifferenced Arms, he subsequently had the 
saltire in the Arms charged with a bezant, and the crest changed 
- a lion’s head erased proper, collared gules, on the collar a 
ezant. 








